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YOUR  WORDS  GLIDE  DOWN  A 
PLATINUM  SLIDE  WHEN  WRIT- 
TEN  WITH  FEATHERTOUCH! 


For  sreater  speed  and  clearer  out-  P Cn  ! 

lines,  write  shorthand  with  a 
Shea^^er  Feathertouch!  This  one 

pen  writes  two  ways — your  regular  handwriting  when  held  nor¬ 
mally,  a  much  Finer  line  when  turned  over.  Platinum  smoothing  of 
the  inside  walls  of  the  fluid  channel  makes  this  the  one  pen  that 
writes  perfectly  both  ways!  Because  of  its  streamlined  Balance 
shape,  Sheaffer^s  never  tires  your  hand — proper  weighting  of  the 
pen  makes  pressure  almost  unnecessary.  YouMI  never  go  back 
to  old-fashioned  methods  after  once  using  Feathertouch!  At 
better  stores  everywhere. 


Sheaffer  Feathertouch  Pens  $5  and  up;  others  $2.75  and  up. 


SHEAFFERX 

PENS  .  PENCILS  .  DESK  SETS  .  SKRIP 
SKRIP.GRIP  PARA-LASTIK 


Feathertouch 


TORONTO,  ONT.,  CANADA 


FORT  MADISON,  IOWA 


Why  haven’t  you  this 

G-E  Interval  Timer? 


Teachers  say  it's  a  necessity. 
Leaves  them  free  while  pupils 
work.  Send  $5.25  for  one  to¬ 
day.  Check  or  money  order. 
Use  coupon. 


Remember  that  your  pupils  expect 
'  you  to  set  them  an  example  in  ef¬ 
ficiency.  How  can  you  justify  wasting  a 
teacher’s  time  in  holding  a  watch  while 
typing  and  shorthand  tests  are  going  on? 
The  leading  schools  of  the  country  have 
long  since  found  that  a  G-E  Interval 
Timer  will  do  the  job  with  unfailing 
accuracy  and  leave  the  teacher  free  for 
other  work. 

The  G-E  Timer  is  made  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  timing  intervals.  It 
measures  time  in  any  desired  intervals 
from  15  seconds  to  two  hours.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  set  it  for  2  minutes,  or  5, 


or  10,  or  15  minutes,  it  will  run  exactly 
that  long,  then  ring  a  bell  and  stop 
automatically. 

This  Timer  is  sturdily  built  to  give 
years  of  unfailing  service.  At  its  price, 
$5.25,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  investments  in  equipment 
of  all  you  make.  Your  school  should 
have  at  least  one,  probably  two  or  more. 

Send  check  or  money  order  today  for 
G-E  Timers  to  take  care  of  your  needs. 
We’ll  ship  C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Mail 
coupon  below  with  your  remittance. 
Money  back  if  you’re  not  more  than 
satisfied. 


X-RAY  CORPORATION 


2012  Jackson  Blvd. 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


Chicago,  Illinois 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION 
2012  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Sul^ect  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days,  send . Interval 

Timers  at  $5.25  each  to  address  below. 

□  Ship  Prepaid  (Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Name . Address . City . . — 

When  ordering  your  Interval  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED, 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  announces  an  important  revision  of  its 
lines  of  typewriter  and  boxed  papers. 

On  and  after  February  1st,  1935,  all  boxed  items  of  business 
stationery  papers  manufactured  by  this  company  will  be  com¬ 
bined  in  a  single  line  to  be  known  as 

EAGLE-A  ...  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 


TYPEWRITER  &  BOXED  PAPERS 


These  papers  will  be  sold  by  leading  commercial  stationers 
throughout  the  country.  They  will  include  boxed  stationery  grades 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  business  and  professional  users,  as  well  as 
the  requirements  of  general  consumers. 

Included  in  this  extensive  line  of  EAGLE-A  TYPEWRITER  AND 
BOXED  PAPERS  are  Bonds,  Linens,  Onion  Skins,  Manifolds,  Car¬ 
bon  Copy,  Manuscript  Covers,  Mimeographs  and  Brief  Folders. 
All  of  these  papers  are  the  product  of  Eagle-A  Mills — a  positive 
guarantee  of  high  quality  and  value. 


TEACHERS! 


Send  for  a  copy  of  Dictation  Facts  No.  10— “How  to  Recognize  Qualify 
in  Typewriter  Papers." 


A  copy  of  the  booklet  “How  Fine  Paper  is  Mode"  is  also  available 
on  request. 


When  ordering  Eagle-A  papers  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


Lu  tLi 


Vfhen  buying  your  Esterbrook  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MEG.  CO. 

S6  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey 
or  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Absolute  writing  uniformity  and  pen 
efficiency  are  always  assured,  for  this 
point  may  be  easily  and  economically 
replaced  by  tbe  user  should  it  become 
necessary. 


RE-NEW-POINT 


FOUNTAIN  PENS 


•  •  •  speed  up  your 
shorthand  Meriting 


There  is  a  special  Gregg  Re-New-Point 
designed  according  to  Gregg  specibca* 
tions  and  under  Gregg  supervision.  It 
is  made  of  solid  Duracrome,  a  new, 
hard,  long-wearing,  non-corrosive  metal 
developed  by  Esterbrook.  With  the 
Gregg  Re-New-Point  students  and 
experienced  shorthand  writers  may  be 
assured  of  absolute  uniformity  of  line 
at  all  times. 

Duracrome  eliminates  the  necessity 
for  precious  metals  and  makes  possible 
the  use  of  this  superior  writing  point 
at  less  cost.  « 

Through  the  use  of  solid  Duracrome, 
Esterbrook  has  now  adapted  the  writ¬ 
ing  accuracy,  uniformity  and  versatility 
of  their  famous  steel  pen  points  to  the 
fountain  pen. 


COMPLETE 

R-and  up 


EXTRA 

RE-NEW-POINTS 


25®  each 


When  sending  for  this  Manual  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


School 
City . . . 


County 


Address . 

. State 


IF  you  WERE  A  BUSINESS  MAN 
IN  NEED  OF  AN  OFFICE  EMPLOYEE 


TO  WHICH 
SCHOOL 
WOULD 

you  GO 

FOR  HELP 

■ 


Name 


Title 


The  objective  of  every  com¬ 
mercial  school  is  to  train  pupils 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  help 
to  business. 

Business  men  are  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  schools  at  which  their  best  em¬ 
ployees  are  trained  and  they  make 
it  a  point  to  seek  new  em¬ 
ployees  at  these  schools.  I  P, 


virtually  limitless  number  of  uses. 

Besides,  Ditto  is  a  great  help  to 
teachers.  For  making  copies  of 
examination  questions,  instruc¬ 
tions,  lesson  sheets,  shorthand  and 
typewriting  tests  and  many  other 
forms,  it  is  unexcelled  in  speed 
and  economy. 


Comprehensive  business 
training  today  must  in¬ 
clude  a  knowledge  of 
Ditto,  for  Ditto  is  stan¬ 
dard  equipment  in  nearly 
every  kind  of  business. 
Your  students  should  be 
familiar  with  Ditto — 
not  only  with  its  oper¬ 
ation,  but  also  with  its 


The  Ditto  Rotary 
Dnplicator — Fastest 
Gelatine  Duplicator 
made.  Makes  100 
copies  per  minute  at 
a  cost  of  five  cents 
per  100. 


Write  for  our  new  In¬ 
struction  Manual  for 
Commercial  Schools — 
“Ditto,  Its  Use  and  Op- 
eration.’*  It  outlines  a 
complete  course  of  Ditto 
instruction  for  commer¬ 
cial  courses  and  points 
out  many  ways  in  which 
Ditto  will  help  your 
school. 


DITTO,  Incorporated  bew-i-35 

2244  W.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new  Instruction  Manual  for  Commercial  Schools — 
“Ditto,  Its  Use  and  Operation.” 


DITTO  INCORPORATED  a  HARRISON  AT  OAKLEY  BLVD.  a  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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YOUR  VOCABULARY 

A  large  and  exact  voc*abulary  concurs  with 
outstanding  success  more  frequently  than 
any  other  measurahle  characteristic^  and 
such  an  asset  is  not  difficult  to  acquire 

•  JOHNSON  O'CONNOR  and  DAVID  MACK 

Human  Engineering  Laboratory,  Stevens  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology.  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

gist,  and  especially  the  psychometrist,  is  con¬ 
stantly  besieged. 

In  the  Human  Engineering  Laboratories, 
one  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
the  other  in  Boston,  we  have  been  able  to 
measure  three  distinct  kinds  of  human  at¬ 
tributes.  One  is  aptitude,  another  is  skill,  and 
the  third  is  knowledge. 

Webster  defines  aptitude  as  a  “natural  or 
acquired  capacity  for  a  particular  purpose,  or 
tendency  to  a  particular  action  or  effect.”  We 
use  the  term  to  denote  a  gift  for  the  task  in 
hand,  a  flair  fully  developed  at  the  time  of 


IS  it  possible  to  measure  human  traits,  hu¬ 
man  characteristics?  Is  it  possible  to  pre¬ 
dict  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  on  the 
basis  of  objective  measurement,  whether  or 
not  a  given  person  is  likely  to  be  successful 
in  a  specific  occupation  or  profession?  If  so, 
what  kind  of  human  traits,  or  mental  ele¬ 
ments  are  measurable?  Are  they  acquirable 
characteristics,  or  are  they  inherent,  native, 
unacquirable  characteristics?  Do  they  change 
with  age,  or  are  they  fixed  and  unchangeable 
throughout  an  individual’s  development?  It 
is  with  questions  like  these  that  the  psycholo- 


physical  maturity — at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen — ^and  thereafter  little  altered  by  edu¬ 
cation  or  experience. 

One  of  Webster’s  definitions  of  skill  is  “ex¬ 
pertness  in  execution  or  performance.”  We 
use  the  term  to  denote  an  ease  of  performance 
which  comes  with  repetition  and  which  fol¬ 
lows  from  having  performed  an  operation,  or 
some  part  of  it,  before.  Skill  results  from 
conscious  effort. 

Webster  gives  many  definitions  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  among  them  are:  “acquaintance  with  fact 
.  .  .  scope  of  information  .  .  .  that  which  is 
gained  and  preserved  by  knowing  ...”  As 
we  use  the  term,  knowledge,  like  skill,  is 
acquirable,  but  unlike  skill,  it  may  be  handed 
from  man  to  man.  It  embraces  method,  tech¬ 
nique,  and  manner  of  execution,  including  any 
part  of  an  action  conveyable  by  example  or 
word  of  mouth.  It  is  within  reach  of  anyone 
and  may  be  gained  at  any  time  of  life,  there¬ 
in  differing  from  aptitude,  which  is  inherent 
and  fixed  at  physical  maturity,  and  from  skill, 
which  is  not  transferable  but  which  is  acquir¬ 
able. 

It  is  with  knowledge  of  the  dictionary  defi¬ 
nitions  of  words  that  this  article  is  largely 
concerned;  this  particular  kind  of  knowledge 
we  term  vocabulary. 

II 

The  measuring  instrument — the  “yard¬ 
stick” — which  the  Human  Engineering  Labo¬ 
ratories  use  in  measuring  an  individual’s  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
words.  Each  of  these  is  printed  in  a  short 
phrase  which  is  followed  by  a  list  of  five 
words,  each  of  which  fits  the  phrase,  but  only 
one  of  which  is  a  synonym  of  the  test  word. 
For  example: 

Thrilling  experiences.  dangerous  exciting 

unusual  disgusting 
profitable 

Glabrous  heads.  bald  over-sized  hairy 

square  round 

The  instructions  are:  “Underline  that  one  of 
the  five  choices  which  is  nearest  in  meaning 
to  the  word  in  italics.” 

Do  you  know  the  meanings  of  the  words 
enervating,  stilted,  scurrilous,  peremptory, 
polyglot,  refulgent,  monograph? 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  whose 
vocabularies  we  have  measured  realize  that 
the  word  abandon  (in  the  sentence,  “Do  not 


abandon  me”)  means  desert.  Ninety-six  per 
cent  of  them  know  that  thriftily  means  eco¬ 
nomically,  although  almost  three  per  cent 
think  it  means  skillfully  instead  of  economic¬ 
ally.  More  than  ninety-two  per  cent  of  those 
whose  vocabularies  we  have  measured  know 
that  lenient  (in  the  phrase,  “The  lenient  law”) 
means  mild,  and  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
that  a  gander  is  a  male  goose,  although  al¬ 
most  seven  per  cent  think  that  a  gander  is  a 
duck.  Only  a  little  more  than  sixty-two  per 
cent  realize  that  expunge  means  erase,  and 
twenty-four  per  cent  think  it  means  explain. 
Less  than  sixteen  per  cent  realize  that  ener¬ 
vating  means  weakening,  and  fifty-two  per 
cent  think  it  means  invigorating.  Less  than 
nine  per  cent  know  that  if  a  man  uttered  a 
document  he  published  it,  and  almost  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  think  that  he  explained  it. 

The  words  used  in  our  test  for  measuring 
vocabulary  were  chosen  by  Alexander  Inglis 
of  Harv’ard  University,  as  words  which  appear 
once  or  twice  in  one  hundred  thousand  words 
of  printed  matter.  Technical  words  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  the  test  includes  only  a  general 
reader’s  vocabulary.  Obviously,  it  is  not  a 
test  of  words  which  one  uses,  but  a  test  of 
words  which  one  recognizes.  The  words  vary 
in  difficulty  from  words  like  abandon  to  words 
like  condign. 

Several  signal  phenomena  have  come  to  light 
from  our  study  with  this  test.  Among  these 
are:  (a)  That  one  adds  words  to  one’s  vocab¬ 
ulary  in  order  of  their  difficulty,  learning  easy 
words  first,  then  harder  words,  and  so  on; 
one  seldom,  if  ever,  adds  words  which  are  be¬ 
yond  the  order  of  difficulty  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  w’ords  which  one  recognizes  easily  and 
naturally,  (b)  That  when  one  begins  to  learn 
a  word,  one  is  more  apt  to  confuse  its  mean¬ 
ing  with  that  of  its  direct  opposite  than  with 
the  meanings  of  other  words,  (c)  That  the 
average  person’s  vocabulary  grows  continually 
as  long  as  that  person  is  in  school,  but  grows 
relatively  little  after  he  leaves  school. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing,  however, 
which  has  come  to  light  from  our  research, 
is  the  fact  that  a  large  English  vocabulary 
concurs  with  outstanding  success  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  does  any  other  characteristic 
which  we  can  measure. 

Ill 

The  meaning  of  the  word  success  is  at  best 
somewhat  equivocal.  There  are  many  cri¬ 
teria  of  success.  The  Century  dictionary 
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foreman  averaged  approximately  the  same  vo¬ 
cabulary  score  as  the  average  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  123.  The  average  department  head 
scored  approximately  135.  The  average  ma¬ 
jor  executive  scored  143. 


Non-college-graduate  shop  foreman .  123 

Department  head .  135 

Major  executive .  143 


gives  as  one  meaning  of  the  words  “a  high 
degree  of  worldly  prosperity.”  It  happens 
that  in  the  business  world,  especially  success¬ 
ful  men  and  women  are  designated  “execu¬ 
tives.”  Those  who  have  attained  relatively 
equal  success  in  such  professional  fields  as 
law  and  medicine,  are  not,  however,  designa¬ 
ted  by  such  an  appellative.  Furthermore, 
there  are  varying  degrees  of  success  within 
any  one  field.  For  instance,  in  manufacturing 
concerns  there  is  the  leading  hand  or  work¬ 
ing  foreman  who  is  in  charge  of  perhaps  six 
or  a  dozen  subordinates;  next  is  the  foreman, 
who  may  be  in  charge  of  as  many  as  one 
hundred  or  more  other  individuals;  next,  per¬ 
haps  is  the  department  head,  superintendent, 
or  manager,  who  does  not  have  direct  contact 
with  his  men,  but  handles  them  through  his 
foremen;  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  is  the 
major  executive  or  official  who  is,  perhaps,  a 
vice-president  or  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  There  are  few  such  titles  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  to  signify  degrees  of  success  within 
professional  fields.  For  this  reason  let  us 
consider  chiefly  the  business  and  industrial 
group  whose  titles  give  us  a  notion  of  their 
relative  success. 

IV 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  words  cor¬ 
rectly  marked,  out  of  the  entire  list  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  average  high  school 
senior  who  goes  to  a  university  or  college 
scores  103  on  the  vocabulary  test.  The  aver¬ 
age  high  school  senior  who  does  not  thus 
continue  his  education,  scores  94.  The  aver¬ 
age  college  senior,  near  the  end  of  his  senior 
year,  scores  121.  One  thousand  college  gradu¬ 
ates  from  a  wide  variety  of  colleges — most  of 
them,  however,  from  colleges  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States — average  123.  The 
college  professors  whom  we  have  measured 
average  142. 


High  school  seniors  who  go  to  a  college 

•  or  university  .  103 

High  school  graduates  who  do  not  go  to 

a  college  or  university .  94 

College  seniors .  121 

College  graduates  .  123 

College  professors .  142 


The  Laboratories  made  a  study  of  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  men  in  manufacturing  concerns  in 
which  varying  degrees  of  success  were  signi¬ 
fied  by  the  titles  previously  described  in  this 
article.  The  typical  non-college-graduate  shop 


If  test  results  were  not  reproducible,  tests 
would  be  of  little  value.  The  Laboratories 
are  constantly  checking  and  rechecking  tests — 
testing  tests  for  reproducibility  of  test  results. 
The  extensive  use  which  has  been  made  of  the 
vocabulary  test,  by  schools  and  by  indus¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  by  our  own  Laboratories  (its 
use  for  individual  self-administration  is  dis¬ 
couraged),  has  made  possible  constant  research 
upon  it.  Recently  we  have  checked  once 
again  the  validity  of  vocabulary  scores,  by 
examining  those  of  a  few  individuals  who  have 
recently  taken  the  vocabulary  test  in  one  or 
the  other  of  our  Laboratories. 

The  average  score  of  twenty-five  officials  is 
141.  This  group  includes  presidents,  vice- 
presidents,  treasurers,  board  chairmen,  and 
general  managers,  all  of  whom  function,  when 
necessary,  as  formulators  of  general  policy. 
One  half  of  them  score  in  the  top  five  per 
cent,  and  all  of  them  score  in  the  top  sixty 
per  cent,  of  college  graduate  scores. 

Adding  to  this  group  of  officials  a  group  of 
fifty  major  supervisors — a  group  including 
department  heads,  functional  managers,  and 
other  men  and  women  immediately  subordi¬ 
nate  to  officials  and  whose  tasks  are  preemi¬ 
nently  managerial  in  aspect — the  total  group 
of  seventy-five  executives  averages  137.  The 
top  twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  group  score 
in  the  top  ten  per  cent  of  the  college  graduate 
group. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  non-college-graduate 
adults,  unselected  for  age,  sex,  or  executive 
status,  average  117. 


25  officials  .  141 

25  officials  plus  50  major  supervisors....  137 
250  non-college  graduates  .  117 


V 

Why  do  large  vocabularies  characterize 
executives,  and  apparently  also  outstanding 
people  in  other  fields?  Do  these  large  vocab¬ 
ularies  come  before  success  or  after?  Are 
they  the  results  of  success  or  is  success  the 
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result  of  a  large  vocabulary?  Perhaps  the 
most  logical  assumption  is  that  as  a  person 
becomes  more  experienced  and  more  mature, 
he  adds  to  his  vocabulary,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  vocabulary  increase  concurs  with  expe¬ 
rience  and  success.  But  this  is  only  assump¬ 
tion;  does  research  prove  it  to  be  so? 

Investigation  reveals  that  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  years  (the  youngest  age  for  which 
we  have  adequate  data  for  research)  and 
twenty-three  the  vocabulary  expands  quite 
regularly;  between  these  ages  there  is  an 
increase  of  approximately  five  words  per  year 
on  the  vocabular>'  test  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
three  and  fifty  there  is  likewise  an  increase; 
but  during  these  latter  twenty-seven  years  the 
increase  is  equivalent  to  that  made  in  ap¬ 
proximately  two  years  only  of  the  previous 
period.  The  first  period — from  twelve  to 
twenty-three — is  roughly  the  school  period, 
and  the  findings  of  our  investigation  indicate 
that  it  is  during  this  school  period  that  the 
appreciable  vocabulary  building  takes  place. 
Age  and  experience  add  to  the  size  of  vocab¬ 
ulary,  but  not  enough  to  explain  the  large 
vocabularies  of  the  exceptionally  successful. 
Therefore,  the  acquisition  of  a  large  vocabu- 
lar>'  is  previous  to,  rather  than  concurrent 
with,  the  attainment  of  outstanding  success. 

Is  effective  schooling  the  source  of  a  large 
vocabulary?  We  know,  from  work  under¬ 
taken  by  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  school  success  and  business  success 
later  in  life.  Does  the  size  of  one’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  depend  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of 
one’s  formal  schooling? 

Twenty  men  who  had  left  school  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  who  had  worked  their  way 
to  major  executive  positions,  averaged  only 


seven  errors  on  the  vocabulary  test,  and  their 
scores  equalled  those  of  college-graduate  ex¬ 
ecutives.  In  the  case  of  these  twenty,  their 
large  vocabularies  probably  were  not  a  result 
of  formal  schooling. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  formal  schooling 
does  not  aid  in  reaching  outstanding  success, 
but  that  success  depends  rather  upon  a  large 
vocabulary  than  upon  formal  schooling?  Is 
not  a  college  education  an  aid? 

Of  the  major  executives  in  a  large  indus¬ 
trial  organization,  sixty  per  cent  are  college 
graduates  and  forty  per  cent  are  not.  This 
is  almost  a  “fifty-fifty”  ratio  and,  in  itself, 
would  suggest  that  a  college  education  is  of 
little  benefit  to  the  man  looking  towards  ulti¬ 
mate  executive  w'ork.  But  new  light  is  thrown 
on  the  question  by  the  fact  that  in  this  same 
company  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  col¬ 
lege  men  are  in  executive  positions  whereas 
well  under  one-tenth  of  the  non-college  men 
are  in  similar  positions.  That  is,  of  all  the 
non-college  men,  more  in  proportion  hold  non¬ 
executive  positions,  than  of  all  the  college 
men. 

Vocabularies  of  college  graduates  are  appre¬ 
ciably  larger  than  those  of  non-college  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  of  the  college-graduate  group  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  larger  percentage  are  executives. 

Why? 

It  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  try  to  explain 
why  a  thing  is  so.  On  the  basis  of  our  re¬ 
search  thus  far,  however,  we  venture  tenta¬ 
tively  that  words  are  the  instruments  by  means 
of  which  one  grasps  the  thoughts  of  others 
and  with  which  one  does  at  least  much  of  one’s 
thinking ;  they  seem  to  be  the  tools  of  thought. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  explanation. 

Nevertheless,  an  exact  and  extensive  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  an  important  concomitant  of  success, 
and  such  a  vocabulary  is  acquirable. 


THE  HUMAN  ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES 


The  services  of  the  Human  Engineering  Lab¬ 
oratories,  one  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  the  other  in 
Boston,  are  available  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
try  samples  of  various  different  jobs  to  discover 
the  kind  of  job  he  does  best.  Among  those 
who  come  to  the  Laboratories  are  students 
anxious  for  help  in  choosing  professions  or  oc¬ 
cupations.  Others  are  already  successful  men 
and  women  desirous  of  making  fuller  use  of 
their  abilities,  either  in  their  work  or  in  hob¬ 
bies.  Industrial  and  other  organizations  call 
upon  the  Laboratories’  services  in  the  selection 


of  recent  graduates  from  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  or  in  guiding  the  selection  of  employees 
for  promotion.  Boys  and  girls  who  seek  light 
thrown  upon  their  school  difficulties  are  directed 
to  the  Laboratories  by  their  parents  or  by  their 
schools.  Many  of  the  men  and  women  who 
come  are  floundering,  groping,  and  anxious  for 
help  in  finding  fields  better  suited  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  patterns  of  aptitudes  than  the  fields  in 
which  they  have  already  begun  their  careers. 

Each  individual  who  tries  the  sample  jobs — 
or  “worksamples”  as  they  are  called — is  charged 
(Continued  on  page  408) 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 

•  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG.  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  1935,  by  John  Robert  Gregg\ 

Chapter  VIII 

THE  SHORTHAND  "HALL  OF  FAME" 

I 

IT  would  be  wearisome  to  discuss  in  detail  the  hundred  or  more  systems 
■  that  made  their  appearance  in  the  two  centuries  following  the  publication 
of  Bright’s  “Characterie”  in  1588  and  the  Willisian  systems  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Many  of  them  were  mere  duplications  of  previous  works, 
with  perhaps  a  few  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  characters. 

A  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  systems  that  appeared  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the 
excellent  series  of  shorthand  charts  of  alphabets  given  by  the  late  Julius 
Ensign  Rockwell  in  his  “Teaching  and  Practice  of  Shorthand,’’*  beginning 
in  Chapter  VII. 

If  the  reader  will  examine  the  alphabets  of  the  systems  given  in  these 
charts  from  that  of  John  Willis  (1602)  to  that  of  “Art  of  Writing’’  (1798), 
doubtless  the  first  thing  that  will  impress  him  will  be  the  apparent  lack  of 
originality  displayed.  Nearly  all  writers  on  shorthand  history  have  been 
somewhat  caustic  in  their  comments  on  the  works  of  the  earlier  authors  on 
this  ground.  While  we  do  not  dissent  from  most  of  these  criticisms,  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  early  authors  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
extension  of  shorthand  material  and  of  various  devices  that  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  art  brought  into  use  in  more  recent  times. 

E.  V.  Lucas  said  recently:  “In  these  days  it  is  impossible  for  any 
artist  in  any  medium  to  create  a  work  that  does  not  somehow  recall  a  prede¬ 
cessor,’’  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  shorthand  material  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  any  shorthand  author  is  extremely  limited — just  a  few  strokes, 
curves,  circles,  loops,  and  dots — and  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing 
it  was  even  more  limited  than  it  is  today.  Other  factors  also  militated  against 
originality  in  shorthand  construction  at  that  time.  One  of  these  was  the 
attention  paid  to  the  fascinating  task  of  elaborating  “arbitrary"  signs;  an¬ 
other  was  the  lack  of  any  guiding  principle — unless  it  was  that  of  eliminating 
compound  characters. 

*“The  Teaching,  Practice,  and  Literature  of  Shorthand,”  by  Julius  Elnsign  Rock¬ 
well,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1885.  Second  edition. 
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Not  sufficient  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  material  has  been  increased  by  discoveries  and  experiments  at  a  later 
period.  In  the  early  days  of  the  art: 

1.  There  were  no  variations  of  thickness  of  line  (light  and  heavy 
strokes). 

2.  There  were  no  variations  of  length  of  strokes  (short  and  long  char¬ 
acters). 

3.  There  were  at  first  only  two  curves,  and  at  a  later  period  only  four 
curves.  (The  quadrants  or  quarter  circles,  first  used  by  Byrom,  did  not  come 
into  use  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.) 

4.  There  were  no  hooks ;  or,  to  be  more  precise,  no  hooks  that  could  be 
used  independently  of  other  characters. 

5.  There  were  no  circles  as  independent  characters — like  hooks,  they 
were  used  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  one  stroke  from  another. 

6.  There  were  no  loops  or  ovals  as  independent  characters,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  there  was  only  one  size  of  circle. 

7.  The  idea  of  writing  certain  strokes  upward  and  the  same  strokes 
downward,  both  straight  lines  and  curves,  for  different  purposes  was  not 
developed  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

These  limitations  of  material,  and  others  that  could  be  mentioned,  ex¬ 
plain  the  somewhat  monotonous  similarity  of  the  alphabets  of  the  earlier 
systems.  The  mere  statement  of  the  paucity  of  material  at  the  disposal  of 
the  authors  of  the  earlier  systems  brings  into  bold  relief  how  much  the  au¬ 
thors  of  modern  systems  are  indebted  to  their  predecessors. 

3 

All  shorthand  historians  agree  that  the  outstanding  systems  in  the  first 
two  centuries  after  the  revival  of  the  art  by  Timothy  Bright  and  John  Willis 
are  those  of : 

William  Mason  (1672,  1682,  and  1707) 

John  Byrom  (1720,  but  not  published  until  1767) 

William  Fordyce  Mavor  (1779,  but  usually  given  as  1789) 

Samuel  Taylor  (1786) 

The  names  of  the  shorthand  authors  of  that  period  about  whose  merits 
historians  differ  are: 

Edmond  Willis  (1618) 

Thomas  Shelton  (1626,  1630,  1638,  and  1650) 

Jeremiah  Rich  (Cartwright)  (1646) 

Thomas  Stackhouse  (1760) 

William  Williamson  (1775) 

William  Isaac  Blanchard  (1779) 

To  these  nominations  for  the  Shorthand  Hall  of  Fame,  the  present 
writer  would  add  a  name  that  is  seldom  mentioned  by  shorthand  historians, 
and  add  it  in  very  large  type:  Simon  George  Bordley  (1789).  If  the  list  were 
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extended  to  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  would  add  the 
names  of  Richard  Roe  (1802)  and  Thomas  Oxley  (1816).  The  reason  why 
these  three  authors  should  have  been  ignored,  or,  if  not  ignored,  treated  briefly 
and  contemptuously,  is  easily  understood.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  a  new 
principle  in  shorthand  construction  which  must  have  appeared  highly  absurd 
to  the  writers  of  shorthand  histories  who  were  all  identified  with  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  style  of  shorthand  construction. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  systems  of  Timothy  Bright,  John  Willis, 
and  Edmond  Willis.  Attention  will  now  be  paid  each  of  the  other  systems 
mentioned  above,  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  and  to  some  other  systems 
that  have  helped  to  advance  the  art. 

4 

Thomas  Shelton  (1626) 


With  the  limited  material  available  at  that  time,  there  was  not  very 
much  for  Thomas  Shelton  to  do  in  the  matter  of  alphabet  construction.  Ed¬ 
mond  Willis  had  made  excellent  use  of  the  alphabetic  material  then  known. 
The  alphabet  of  John  Willis  contained  at  least  seventeen  compound  charac¬ 
ters;  that  of  Edmond  Willis  about  eight.  John  Willis  used  only  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  characters,  Edmond  Willis  used  almost  double  the  number.  Shelton 
adopted  five  characters  from  the  system  of  John  Willis — a,  c,  o,  v,  and  z — 
and  thirteen  from  the  system  of  Edmond  Willis,  h,  g,  d,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r, 


V,  y,  and  z.  The  only  change  in  the 
consonant  alphabet  made  by  Shelton 
was  the  use  of  the  oblique  downstroke 
for  t.  This  was  adopted  by  William 
Cartwright  and  Jeremiah  Rich,  as  well 
as  by  many  later  authors. 

Beginning  with  Shelton,  however,  a 
noticeable  advance  was  made  in  the 
art  as  a  whole.  The  method  of  writing 
a  succeeding  character  to  the  left  of  a 
preceding  one  was  discontinued.  Shel¬ 
ton  also  suggested  “writing  three  or 
four  words  in  one  line,”  and  “how  to 
make  long  marks  for  whole  sentences.” 


Thomas  Shelton 


This  branch  of  the  art  is  now  termed  “phrase-writing”  or  “phrasing.” 


The  most  important  alphabetic  improvement  that  Shelton  introduced 
was  a  method  for  representing  the  double  vowels  and  diphthongs.  Edmond 
Willis,  as  we  have  seen,  indicated  these  by  writing  a  succeeding  consonant 
on  the  “left  hand”  of  a  preceding  character,  following  the  plan  devised  by 
John  Willis.  Shelton  discarded  this  awkward  plan,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
explanation  of  his  system. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Thomas  Shelton  began  his  professional 
career  about  1620;  but  it  was  not  until  later  that  we  have  the  first  authentic 
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account  of  the  publication  of  his  system.  The  following  is  from  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Register: 

17  Aprill,  1626 

Samuel  Cartwright  Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  the  handes  of  Master 

Doctor  Worrall  and  Master  Islip,  warden,  A  booke  Called  SHORTE 

WRITINGE  by  Thomas  Shelton . vjd. 

No  copy  of  this  work  is  known  to  exist  now'. 

A  second  edition  w'as  published  in  1630;  a  third  edition  in  1636.  In 
1638,  Shelton  published  a  new  book  entitled  “Tachygraphy,”  w’hich  was  sup¬ 
plemented  in  1642  by  “A  Tutor  to  Tachygraphy,”  ‘‘Wherein  the  rules  of 
the  said  Art  are  severally  explained  by  way  of  questions  and  Answers,  to  the 
w'eakest  capacities  that  desire  to  learne  the  Art.” 

Translations  of  Shelton’s  ‘‘Tachygraphy”  were  published  in  1681  in 
Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Jena. 

Thomas  Shelton  was  born  in  1601.  He  came  from  a  celebrated  family 
which  had  for  a  long  period  owned  lands  extending  from  London  to  Nor¬ 
folk.  For  generations  the  Sheltons  had  been  famous  in  the  civic  affairs  of 
the  country ;  one.  Sir  Ralph  Shelton,  w’as  knighted  in  1607.  That  Thomas 
Shelton  w’as  identified  with  this  family  is  indicated  by  the  imprint  of  his 
coat  of  arms  on  all  his  various  publications. 

He  began  his  professional  career  as  early  as  1620,  and  was  known  in 
his  locality  as  a  ‘‘chirographer.”  He  w'as  constantly  on  the  move,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  frequent  change  of  his  address  in  his  various  publications.  We 
first  find  him  at  Cheapside ;  later  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Anne ;  then  in  Old  Fish 
Street.  In  the  closing  days  of  his  career  he  apparently  returned  to  his  old 
home  at  Cheapside,  where  he  passed  away  at  about  the  time  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  last  work — ‘‘Zeiglographia” — in  1650. 

Aside  from  his  profession  as  teacher  and  publisher,  he  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  reporting  sermons.  There  was  a  strong  demand  for  printed  copies 
of  these  sermons,  but  shorthand  writers  who  made  these  reports  frequently 
found  themselves  in  trouble  and  were  hailed  before  religious  tribunals  to 
explain  their  work.  Thomas  Shelton  was  no  exception. 

The  Shelton  system  ran  through  many  editions  and  was  republished  by 
others  after  his  death.  It  was  written  by  many  famous  people,  but  will  be 
remembered  chiefly  because  Samuel  Pepys  used  it  in  writing  his  Diary. 

Description  of  Shelton's  System 
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Representative  Eighteenth-Century  Shorthand  Alphabets 

(From  “The  Teaching,  Practice  and  Literature  of  Shorthand,”  by  J.  E.  Rockwell.) 


Shelton  used  five  of  the  characters  of  John  Willis,  a,  c,  o,  v,  and  c.  His 
chief  fault  lay  in  increasing  the  number  of  compound  characters.  He  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  character  for  e,  which  was  taken  from  the  secretary  style  of 
longhand.  The  remainder  of  his  alphabet  was  mainly  that  of  Edmond  Willis. 


The  Vowels 


/V  aim 
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S  odd 
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blame 
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V 
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Double 

Vowels  and  Diphthongs 

lion 

poet 

out 

)  duel  ^  quiet 

)  dear 

a—  people 

guide 

heart  — 

r  neither 

Shelton  simplified  the  method  of  writing  diphthongs  or  double  vowels. 
When  both  vowels  are  sounded,  he  indicated  the  first  by  writing  in  position, 
while  the  second  was  represented  by  character.  When  a  vowel  is  unaccented, 
it  was  omitted. 

Outline  Construction 
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(To  be  continued) 
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WHAT  OF  BEGINNING  BOOKKEEPING? 

In  the  fourth  article  in  this  series.  Dr. 
Odell  notes  how  hookkeeping  has  shifted 
with  the  times,  and  how  new  theories  and 
practices  are  gradually  smoothing  the  way 


•  W.  R.  ODELL,  Ph.D. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

OF  all  the  commercial  subjects  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum,  book¬ 
keeping  probably  has  the  best  right  to 
be  traditional.  In  terms  of  age  as  a  com¬ 
monly  taught  school  subject,  bookkeeping  is 
the  oldest  of  all  commercial  subjects.  Book¬ 
keeping  was  fairly  widely  taught  before  the 
invention  and  wide  adoption  of  the  typewriter. 
Shorthand,  of  course,  had  no  wide  possibili¬ 
ties  of  vocational  application  until  the  type¬ 
writer  became  popular. 

So,  as  the  oldest  of  the  “big  three”  of  the 
commercial  curriculum,  bookkeeping  probably 
deserves  a  more  rigorous  going-over  than  any 
other  commercial  subject.  To  be  sure,  old 
age  alone  is  no  offense,  but  today  it  certainly 
everywhere  is  one  cause  for  suspicion.  So  it 
is  with  the  subject  of  bookkeeping. 

When  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  first  was 
introduced  its  purpose  was  indeed  simple.  The 
student  in  almost  every'  case  wanted  to  learn 
how  to  keep  books  so  that  he  could  keep 
books.  Practically  every  student  definitely  as¬ 
pired  to  become  a  vocational  record-keeper. 

Not  as  Complex 

In  early  times,  record  keeping  was  not  as 
complex  as  it  is  today.  Businesses  were  small 
and  record  systems  were  relatively  simple. 
The  bookkeeper  ordinarily  was  in  charge  of 
a  complete  set  of  books  and  did  his  work 
with  pen  and  ink  in  bound  books.  His  arith¬ 
metic  had  to  be  perfection  itself,  else  his 
work  proved  endless. 

Few  people  felt  the  need  for  keeping  rec¬ 
ords  except  for  business  purposes.  Income 
taxes  were  not  collected  from  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  citizens.  Neither  were  many 
persons  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds,  nor  did 
they  in  most  cases  have  checking  accounts  in 
banks.  Government  finance  also  was  com¬ 


paratively  simple.  The  “personal-use”  or 
“consumer”  or  “citizenship”  or  “social-eco¬ 
nomic”  needs  of  citizens  in  general  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  limited  so  far  as  the  subject  of 
bookkeeping  was  concerned. 

Quite  a  different  picture  from  the  one  to¬ 
day,  is  it  not?  Every  aspect  is  changed.  To¬ 
day,  relatively  few  of  our  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents  will  become  vocational  bookkeepers. 
Of  those  who  do,  the  majority  will  never  be 
bookkeepers  in  the  old  sense,  that  of  keeping 
a  whole  set  of  books.  Bookkeeping  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  dreadfully  complicated.  Many  so- 
called  bookkeepers  are  mere  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  dealing  only  with  one  small  subdivision 
of  the  whole  record  system.  Machines  are 
widely  and  increasingly  used.  Penmanship 
and  sheer  arithmetic  skill  are  less  important 
for  many  bookkeeping  workers.  The  rela¬ 
tively  few  workers  who  do  survive  to  be¬ 
come  bookkeepers  in  the  old  sense,  or  “ac¬ 
countants”  as  opposed  to  “bookkeepers,” 
usually  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  /  or  secure  more  than  merely 
high  school  training.  Such  jobs  ordinarily 
are  available  only  to  older,  experienced,  bet¬ 
ter-trained  persons. 

Most  individuals  today  would  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous,  and  for  many  it  is  necessary,  to 
keep  simple  [personal  financial  records.  Most 
persons  today  have  fairly  wide  contact  with 
record  keeping  in  connection  with  their  leisure¬ 
time  activities,  such  as  clubs,  lodges,  or 
church.  High  school  students  have  similar 
contacts  with  such  activities  as,  for  example, 
their  school-clubs  or  class  activities  or,  in 
many  areas,  with  4H  Clubs.  Discharging  the 
ordinary  duties  of  citizenship  today  involves 
some  familiarity  with  record-keeping  concepts 
and  terminology.  Increasingly  our  people  are 
becoming  investors  in  stocks  and  bonds  and 
in  insurance  companies  and  possess  bank 
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accounts.  Intellipent  action  in  all  of  these 
situations  likewise  demands  familiarity  with 
record-keeping  concepts,  terminology,  and 
processes. 

With  all  of  these  changes  it  seems  obvious 
that  bookkeeping  as  originally  developed  can- 
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not  serve  present  needs.  Most  people  accede 
readily  to  this.  Bookkeeping  teachers  in  gen¬ 
eral  certainly  do. 

The  difficulty  comes  right  at  this  point. 
What  should  we  do  to  the  subject  of  book¬ 
keeping  in  order  to  make  it  meet  our  new' 
needs?  There  is  certainly  little  enough 
agreement  on  this  point.  The  general  senti¬ 
ment,  however,  seems  best  expressed  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  statement.  “Let’s  don’t  throw  away  what 
we  have  for  something  else  which  is  untried.” 
Few  sensible  people  indeed  would  wish  to 
oppose  that  point  of  view.  Our  experimen¬ 
tation,  if  indeed  it  should  be  called  that, 
should  be  chiefly  within  the  framework  that 
already  has  been  more  or  less  accepted. 

There  have  been  two  chief  centers  or  cores 
of  attack  upon  our  problem.  The  first  has 
been  around  the  problem  of  the  appropriate 
content  for  the  subject.  The  second  has  ro¬ 
tated  around  the  method  of  organization  and 
presentation  of  the  material  in  the  subject. 
Both  of  these  have  received  the  attention 
of  those  at  work  in  the  field. 

The  content  of  traditional  bookkeeping 
courses  dealt  naturally  enough  with  voca¬ 


tional  situations  only.  Each  situation  gen¬ 
erally  was  a  city  business  as  opposed  to  a 
farm  business.  Also,  the  situation  ordinarily 
was  remote  from  the  immature  pupil’s  expe¬ 
riences  and  world.  It  frequently  was  a  large, 
far-distant  business  organization  with  which 
he  must  deal.  Emphasis  throughout  was  up¬ 
on  each  student’s  performing  all  the  duties 
of  a  bookkeeper  who  was  in  general  charge 
of  a  complete  set  of  books. 

Little  or,  likely,  no  mention  was  made  of 
using  statements  compiled  by  others  for  ap¬ 
praising  the  financial  affairs  of  a  club  or  a 
bank  or  a  business  organization  or  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  unit.  Little  or,  more  probably,  no 
mention  was  made  of  personal  record  or  fam¬ 
ily  record-keeping  needs  and  procedures. 

Clearly  such  a  content  is  not  satisfactory 
for  our  present  needs.  Today  our  content 
has  to  include  a  consideration  not  alone  of 
business-record  needs,  important  though  those 
are.  It  must  deal  with  personal-use  record 
needs  as  well.  These  should  run  the  gamut 
of  such  needs.  Individual  family,  club,  lodge, 
and  church  record  systems  all  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  And  on  the  vocational  side  it  is  not 
sufficient  either  merely  to  consider  city  busi¬ 
ness  records.  Farm  business  records  are 
equally  important.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
merely,  “Oh!  The  principles  are  the  same  in 
both  cases.”  While  the  principles  may  be 
the  same,  their  applications  are  not  always 
identical.  For  this  self-same  reason  it  seems 
advisable  to  spend  some  time  in  considering 
a  record  system  which  is  suitable  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  such  as  a  dentist  or  lawyer. 

Should  Be  Understood 

And,  finally,  when  business  records  are  dis¬ 
cussed  they  must  be  understandable  to  the 
immature  student.  The  corner  grocery  store 
is  probably  the  business  best  known  to  school 
boys  and  girls  in  general.  It,  or  something 
better  if  it  can  be  found,  certainly  serves 
better  than  a  more  complex,  far-removed- 
from-child-experience  business  organization 
for  introducing  a  child-student  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bookkeeping. 

So  much  for  the  changes  which  seem  de¬ 
sirable  and  necessary  on  the  content  side  of 
secondary  school  bookkeeping.  Let  us  turn 
now  to  the  second  area  of  difficulty,  that  of 
the  organization  and  presentation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bookkeeping. 

The  original  plan  for  presenting  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  so-called  “journal-approach.” 
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This  was  the  logical  way  in  which  to  teach  the 
subject  when  the  sole  purpose  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  was  to  prepare  workers  for  bookkeeping 
jobs.  It  went  about  the  job  in  an  orderly, 
job-analysis,  chronological,  step-by-step,  rou¬ 
tine-to-be-followed,  fashion.  It  was  well  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  apprenticeship  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  bookkeeping.  The  student  became  a  book¬ 
keeper  by  following  each  step  in  chronological 
order  that  was  necessary  for  keeping  a  set 
of  books. 

The  “journal-method”  did  have  shortcom¬ 
ings  though,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  when  it 
came  to  developing  the  understandings  which 
frequently  are  called  “the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  bookkeeping.”  While  the  student 
who  was  taught  in  this  fashion  was  able 
mechanically  to  keep  records  more  or  less  well, 
he  was  in  most  cases  not  very  competent  to 
think  much  about  record  systems.  To  use  a 
popular  phrase,  the  student  frequently 
“didn’t  understand  all  he  knew”  about  rec¬ 
ord  keeping.  If  he  was  confronted  with 
some  slight  variation  in  a  record  system,  he 
floundered  miserably.  His  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping  was  confined  to  cut-and-dried,  step- 
by-step  processes  or  procedures  through  which 
he  could  go  if  no  new  situation  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Students  trained  by  the  “journal-ap¬ 
proach”  were  claimed  to  be  automatons  as 
opposed  to  reasoning  workers. 

Everywhere,  however,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  mere  ability  to  keep  records  was  not 
enough.  The  “why”  of  record  keeping  was 
recognized  as  being  coordinate  in  importance 
or  even  more  important  than  the  “how.”  The 
more  modern  approaches  are  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  teach  bookkeeping  principles  as 
well  as  bookkeeping  procedures. 

The  two  most  widely  used  of  the  new  ap¬ 
proaches  are  the  “balance-sheet”  and  the  “ac¬ 
count”  approaches.  Both  of  these  approaches 
were  developed  to  emphasize  the  so-called 
fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping.  All 
students  taught  by  these  approaches  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  learn  the  “why”  as  well  as  the  “how” 
of  bookkeeping. 

The  "Balance-Sheet  Approach" 

The  critics  of  the  “balance-sheet”  and  “ac¬ 
count”  approach  fairly  unanimously  claim  that 
these  approaches  are  too  difficult  for  secondary 
school  students  in  general.  In  either  case,  and 
more  especially  with  the  balance-sheet  ap¬ 
proach,  the  student  is  plunged  immediately 
into  a  tremendously  complicated  situation. 


Studying  a  balance  sheet  is  far  removed  from 
doing  the  work  preparatory  to  compiling  one. 
Yet  the  student  must  know  considerable  about 
bookkeeping  procedures  in  order  clearly  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  balance  sheet.  The  balance- 
sheet  approach  may  be  compared  to  a  mys¬ 
tery  story.  The  student  finds  the  dead  body 
on  the  first  page  and  then  has  to  go  back 
to  the  very  beginning  to  unravel  the  several 
threads  of  the  plot.  He  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  the  crime,  however,  until  he  has  cleared 
up  all  of  the  underlying  details. 

It  has  occurred  to  some  workers  in  the 
field  of  bookkeeping  that  no  one  of  these 
ways  of  organizing  and  presenting  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  bookkeeping  is  as  good  as  can  be 
devised.  The  changed  content  of  the  subject 
of  bookkeeping  as  explained  above  has  played 
no  small  part  in  their  thinking.  With  a 
changed  content,  a  better  method  of  presen¬ 
tation  seems  possible  and  probably  necessary. 

The  thinking  of  these  workers  proceeds  as 
follows.  The  basic  bookkeeping  concepts  or 
principles  in  and  of  themselves  are  not  hard 
to  understand.  They  are  easy  to  apply  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  situation.  The  concepts  or  principles  become 
hard  to  understand  only  when  the  student 
must  apply  them  to  a  complicated  situation. 

There  are  really  but  two  basic  problems  in 
record  keeping.  The  first  is  to  understand  the 
complete  accounting  cycle  which  is  the  same 
in  any  record  system,  be  it  simple  or  complex. 
The  second  is  to  understand  how  to  make 
adaptations  and  modifications  in  the  cycle  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  any  particular  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  two  types  of  adaptations  that 
must  be  made,  one  for  the  size  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  other  for  the  type  of  the  business. 

The  "Complete-Cycle  Approach" 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  student  of 
bookkeeping  should  learn  the  bookkeeping 
cycle  as  a  whole  from  the  beginning.  He 
should  learn  it  in  the  simplest  or  easiest  situ¬ 
ation  first,  however,  and  then  move  up  in 
successive  steps  to  the  most  complicated  level 
at  the  end  of  his  work.  Each  step  upward 
involves  the  second  basic  problem  of  record 
keeping,  that  of  making  adaptations  or  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  cycle  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  a  particular  business.  Such  a  plan  of  pres¬ 
entation  might  well  be  termed  the  “com¬ 
plete-cycle”  approach,  or  the  “spiral”  ap¬ 
proach,  or  the  “apperceptive”  approach.  The 
first  of  the  three  seems  to  offer  the  best  de¬ 
scription  of  the  method  used. 
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The  “complete-cycle”  approach  makes  it 
possible  to  provide  for  a  new  content  in  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping.  The  student  can 
move  from  the  complete  record  keeping  cycle 
of  his  personal  records  in  succession  through 
the  steps  of  personal  business  records,  family 
records,  club  records,  a  professional  man’s 
business  records,  and  finally  into  a  regular 
set  of  business  records.  The  “complete-cy¬ 
cle”  approach  likewise  insures  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  “why”  as  well  as  the  “how”  of 
record  keeping.  A  student  should  leave  the 
course  with  a  clear  understanding  of  how¬ 
to  modify  the  basic  bookkeeping  cycle  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  the  record  needs  of  a  particular 
business  concern.  He  should  be  a  good  “con¬ 
sumer”  of  bookkeeping  records.  He  likewise, 
however,  will  be  just  as  good  a  “producer”  of 
bookkeeping  records.  The  necessity  already 
has  been  pointed  out  for  experimenting  within 
the  accepted  framework  of  the  subject.  The 
■‘complete-cycle”  approach  has  done  that. 

It  is  very  easy  for  anyone  with  imagina¬ 


tion  to  become  very  enthusiastic  over  his  new¬ 
est  idea.  Perhaps  the  foregoing  smacks  some¬ 
what  of  this  self-hypnotism.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  basic  ideas  in  the  fore¬ 
going  are  sound.  These  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  The  purposes  or  aims  or  objectives  of 
bookkeeping  are  different  today  than 
formerly. 

2.  There  is,  therefore,  a  need  for  a  new- 
content  in  bookkeeping. 

3.  There  is  likewise  a  need  for  a  better  plan 
of  organizing  and  presenting  the  subject 
of  bookkeeping. 

4.  The  “complete-cycle”  approach  is  one  an¬ 
swer  to  statements  1,  2,  and  3  above. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  final 
answer  necessarily  has  been  found.  The  prob¬ 
lem  needs  the  serious  study  of  the  most  com¬ 
petent  workers  in  the  field. 


•  • 


ANOTHER  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE  PLANNED 


WIDESPREAD  interest  in  and  the  un¬ 
usually  good  attendance  at  the  first  two 
Conferences  on  Business  Education*  held  by 
the  School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  led  to  arrangements  for  a  third 
conference,  which  w-ill  be  held  at  the  School 
late  in  June,  1935. 

Each  discussion  at  this  conference  will  deal 
with  some  aspect  of  Business  Education  and 
Money  Management.  At  the  first  day’s  ses¬ 
sion  papers  will  be  presented  treating  “The 
Money  Market  and  the  Investor,”  the  nature 
and  extent  of  “Investment  Among  Various 
Income  Groups,”  “Investment  According  to 
Ages,  Occupation,  and  Sex,”  and  the  “Limi¬ 
tation  of  Law”  on  the  activities  of  the  in- 


*“The  Reconstruction  of  Business  Exlucation 
in  Secondary  Schools,”  1933  Proceedings  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Conference  on  Business 
Education,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  50c. 

“Business  Education  and  the  Consumer,”  1934 
Proceedings  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Con¬ 
ference  on  Business  Education,  Monograph  24,' 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  50c. 


vestor  and  on  the  person  or  group  with  in¬ 
vestments  for  sale. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Types  and  Uses  of  Information 
Available  to  the  Investor”  will  be  presented, 
and  other  papers  on  “How  Business  Educates 
the  Investor,”  “School  Savings,”  and  “Invest¬ 
ment  Education  in  the  Schools.” 

As  the  topics  suggest,  the  divisions  under 
which  the  main  subject  will  be  presented  are 
the  individual’s  investment  problems,  and  the 
status  and  means  of  investment  education. 
The  conference  w-ill  be  closed  by  a  jury  panel 
summary'  and  recommendations. 

Printed  programs  with  the  names  of  the 
speakers  will  be  available  about  January  1, 
1935.  A  special  luncheon  will  be  served  on 
the  campus  each  day  of  the  Conference,  and 
persons  attending  who  would  like  to  stop  at 
the  University  during  the  sessions  may  make 
arrangements  for  living  quarters  with  the 
Bursar  of  the  University.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  conference  program  may 
be  obtained  from  Dr.  H.  G.  Shields,  Assist¬ 
ant  Dean,  School  of  Business,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago. 
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THE  BENEFITS  OF  ANNUITIES 

Annuities  have  brouj^ht  set*urity  and  serenity 
to  many,  observes  >lr.  tliase,  who  concludes  his 
series  of  articles  with  some  salient  points 
€*oneerning  this  type  of  worthw’hile  investment 


•  EDWARD  M.  CHASE 

ANNUITY  COUNSELOR.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Formerly  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  N  ew  York  and  Trust  Company 

SINCE  May,  1933,  persons  of  wealth  in 
America  have  been  struggling  with  a 
nightmare  —  Inflation.  Many  of  their 
financial  moves  to  anticipate  inflation  have 
resembled  the  actions  of  a  man  walking  in  his 
sleep.  There  was  a  man,  who,  in  June  1933, 
bought  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  as  a  hedge  against  inflation.  In  the¬ 
ory  he  was  right.  In  practice  it  cost  him  a 
pretty  penny  to  drop  that  hot  economic  coal. 
He  bought  all  this  wheat,  of  course,  not  to 
eat  but  as  a  speculation  against  a  falling 
dollar.  Long  before  the  dollar  was  actually 
devalued  the  traders  in  the  wheat  pit  had 
taken  him  for  a  ride.  When  he  woke  up,  he 
found  he  had  been  sleep-walking  in  higher 
economics. 

The  Tide  of  Economics 

There  are  amusing  features  to  this  inflation 
terror.  To  the  sturdy  it  may  be  so,  to  the 
bewildered  aged,  for  whom  I  have  only  ten¬ 
derness,  the  humor  of  inflation  can  bring  only 
a  bitter  smile. 

Economic  tides  ebb  and  flow.  In  a  storm, 
the  wise  seek  a  safe  port.  They  avoid  the 
undertow  of  speculation.  To  gamble  in  stock 
for  a  quick  turn  or  to  gamble  in  commodi¬ 
ties  against  inflation  are  much  the  same.  Only 
in  our  muddled  day  could  a  serious  investor 
contemplate  gambling  with  his  life’s  savings 
against  that  100  to  1  shot  to  beat  inflation. 

What  people  whisper  of  inflation  for  the 
United  States  is  another  such  calamity  as  that 
which  devastated  Germany.  Never  believe 
it.  Ask  your  private  “prophet.” 

“Do  you  really  expect  that  a  foreign  army 
will  be  encamped  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  next 
twenty  years?”  Not  until  then  will  your 


worst  fears  of  inflation  be  realized  for  this 
country;  such  inflation  as  Germany  went 
through,  because  Germany  did  have  a  foreign 
army,  the  French,  encamped  in  her  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  Ruhr.  To  pay  German  miners  and 
steel  workers  not  to  work  for  the  French,  the 
German  Government  printed  money,  with  lit¬ 
tle  back  of  it.  When  the  German  people 
finally  came  to  their  senses  after  their  cur¬ 
rency  became  valueless,  they  revalued  their 
money  with  certain  special  classes  of  persons 
in  mind.  Those  who  owned  homes  and  lived 
by  income  w'ere  given  preference. 

An  Effective  Brake 

Should  a  milder  inflation  come  to  life  and 
really  stalk  our  land,  there  is  an  effective 
brake  which  can  be  put  upon  it.  Should  one 
million  of  our  citizens  purchase  ten  billion 
dollars  of  annuities  (only  one-tenth  of  the  life 
insurance  they  have  bought)  they  themselves 
would  control  prices  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  Push  prices  too  high  and  the 
dollar  too  low  and  this  million  could  quietly 
leave  cities  for  country  villages  where  food  is 
plentiful  and  rents  cheap.  There  they  could 
settle  down  contentedly  knowing  that  their 
annuity  dollars,  split  in  half  by  inflation,  would 
buy  almost  as  much  as  their  old  dollars  had 
bought  in  the  cities  they  left.  They,  these 
annuitants,  would  become  our  final  arbiter  of 
prices. 

Those  who  have  read  the  popular  novel, 
“Years  Are  So  Long,”  will  recall  the  anger, 
amazement,  and  indignation  of  Barclay  Cooper 
when  he  realized  that  not  one  of  his  children 
wanted  either  their  father  or  mother  to  live 
with  them.  When,  at  seventy-three,  he  lost 
his  job  as  bookkeeper,  only  facts  brutally  put 
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to  him  before  his  four  children  forced  him  to 
realize,  with  stinging  humiliation,  that  he  and 
his  wife  were  to  become  homeless  paupers 
dependent  on  the  reluctant  charity  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  How  he  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
married  over  fifty  years,  were  separated  and 
farmed  out  in  rotation  among  their  unwilling 
children;  how  his  wife  became  an  affliction  to 
her  daughter-in-law;  how  he  became  a  constant 
irritation  to  his  own  daughter;  how,  in  order 
to  escape  from  her  tongue,  he  went  out  into 
a  blustery  winter's  day  and  sought  the  haven 
of  a  dirty  railway  station  in  order  to  read,  in 
warmth  and  quietness,  a  letter  just  come  from 
his  wife;  how,  when  he  opened  his  wife’s  let¬ 
ter,  a  five  dollar  bill  fluttered  out  to  fall  to 
the  grimy  floor  (this  was  nearly  all  the  money 
his  wife  had  in  the  world ) — as  I,  whose  hair 
is  whitening,  read  this,  the  loneliness,  the 
pathos,  the  childlike  helplessness  of  old  age, 
became  real. 

Had  Barclay  Cooper,  out  of  his  good  sal¬ 
ary,  put  a  little  money  away  each  month  in 
an  Installment  Annuity — a  Deferred  Annu¬ 
ity — to  mature  at  seventy,  this  Thing  would 
never  have  happened  to  him  or  his  wife.  They 
would  not  have  longed  for  death.  They  would 
have  lived  in  ease,  welcomed  by  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  on  their  occasional 
visits.  A  Deferred  Annuity,  computed  at  to¬ 
day’s  rates,  on  the  life  of  Barclay  Cooper,  on 
which  he  had  paid  twenty-five  dollars  each 
month  from  his  fortieth  to  his  seventieth 
year,  would  have  given  him  an  income  of  one 
hundred  eight  dollars  and  forty  cents  each 
month  for  as  long  as  he  lived.  Not  only  that, 
had  he  died  at  seventy-one,  the  Annuity  would 
have  paid  the  same  monthly  income  to  his 
wife  until  she  was  ninety  years  old. 

Very  slowly  have  the  American  people  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  benefits  of  annuities,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  savings  going  into  annuities 
have  grown  from  sixty-seven  millions  in  1930 
to  one  hundred  seventy-two  millions  in  1933,  a 
growth  of  260  per  cent.  These  sums  seem 
large  until  it  is  realized  that  there  is  out¬ 
standing  today  in  our  country  one  hundred 
three  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  in  Life 
Insurance. 

The  slow  growth  of  annuities  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  two  causes,  the  speculative  com¬ 
plex,  and  the  ignorance  of  what  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  tool  annuities  really  are.  Up  to  1929 
riches  were  too  easy  to  get  for  vigorous  men 
and  women  to  bother  about  their  old  age.  We 
had  a  new  continent  to  exploit,  and  when  all 
the  good  land  was  homesteaded,  steel,  elec¬ 


tricity,  water  power,  automobiles,  radio,  and 
airplanes  came  to  expand  our  commercial 
frontiers.  For  five  years  our  commercial 
frontiers  have  contracted.  New  wealth  comes 
hard,  old  wealth  evaporates.  The  wise  today 
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are  laying  by  for  old  age.  Nearly  every  per¬ 
son  with  whom  I  have  spoken  about  annui¬ 
ties  knows  of  only  one  annuity  form,  now 
obsolete,  and  one  which  should  seldom  be 
purchased;  namely,  the  Outright  or  Scotch 
form  of  annuity.  By  this  form,  the  purchaser 
pays  into  an  insurance  company  his  capital 
and  receives  a  liberal  income  for  x  years — the 
span  of  his  life — but  at  his  death  the  annuity 
dies  with  him.  Modern  annuities  pay  back 
all  the  capital  invested  to  someone,  either  the 
annuitant,  his  wife  or  his  heirs. 

Annuities  are  unselected  group  risks,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  Life  Insurance,  which  is  a  se¬ 
lected  group  risk.  The  Life  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  require  medical  examination  of  life 
risks.  They  assume  that  the  annuity  appli¬ 
cants  will  be  carefully  self  selected.  The  ex¬ 
panding  use  of  annuities  has  proved  this  is  so. 
The  expectancy  of  life  in  annuity  tables  of 
persons  55  or  65  is  years  higher  than  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  life  from  the  same  ages  in  figur¬ 
ing  life  insurance. 

A  simple  illustration  will  show  the  principles 
used  in  computing  an  annuity.  Given  a  man 
of  such  age  as  to  receive  $1,000  yearly  annuity 
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suiting  from  a  monthly  premium  payment  of 
$50.  At  age  forty,  if  Tommy  were  in  real 
financial  straits  he  could  notify  the  Insurance 
Company  that  he  could  not  wait  until  sixty 
to  have  his  annuity  income  start  and  the  com¬ 
pany  would  immediately  start  his  payments 
amounting  to  $200  a  month  for  life.  For 
Jane,  the  monthly  income  would  be  slightly 
less.  Were  the  dividends  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate  for  these  39  years,  the  capital  sum  and 
monthly  income  would  be  much  greater. 

The  interest  of  educators  in  Deferred  An¬ 
nuities  is  very  real.  Many  in  this  group  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  made  monthly 
payments  into  a  pension  fund  over  a  period  of 
years,  and,  in  a  sense,  have  been  steady  buyers 
of  an  annuity  deferred  to  retirement  age.  By 
also  buying  a  Deferred  Annuity  from  a  Life 
Insurance  Company,  an  educator  can  accom¬ 
plish  two  things:  be  certain  that  the  combined 
pension  and  annuity  will  be  adequate  when 
needed,  or  advance  the  age  of  retirement,  so 
that  he  or  she  need  not  continue  into  the  re¬ 
flective  years  the  high  but  arduous  calling  of 
teaching.  At  sixty  a  matured  adequate  annu¬ 
ity  will  open  doors  to  all  one’s  latent  talents. 


income  for  life  on  his  original  investment  of 
$10,000;  in  fourteen  years  he  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  back  $14,000  from  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  This  is  his  principal  and  interest  there¬ 
on.  But  this  man  is  a  hale  old  gentleman  and 
goes  right  on  living.  The  Insurance  Company 
is  quite  satisfied  and  pays  him  $1,000  a  year 
for  X  years,  the  span  of  his  life.  If  he  were 
to  live  another  14  years,  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  $28,000  on  his  investment  of  $10,000. 
Who  pays  for  all  this?  All  those  buyers  of 
annuities  who  did  not  live  as  long  as  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  tables  figure  they  would  are  con¬ 
tributors. 

The  use  of  annuities  can  well  be  divided  into 
two  age  periods,  from  birth  to  55  years  and 
from  55  years  on.  There  hardly  exists  an  age 
limit  for  the  purchase  of  annuities,  as  deferred 
or  installment  annuities  are  bought  for  in¬ 
fants,  while  outright  or  cash  annuities  are 
bought  by  those  well  past  eighty. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  four  times  as  many 
annuities  are  bought  for  persons  under  fifty  as 
for  those  over  that  age.  They  are  bought  for 
children,  daughters,  wives,  sisters,  and,  most 
of  all,  by  salaried  and  professional  people  dur¬ 
ing  their  best  earning  years.  These  are,  of 
course,  installment  or  deferred  annuities.  They 
mature  at  from  fifty  to  seventy  years  of  age 
and  are  either  of  the  Refund  or  Cash  Refund 
form.  As  they  are  of  these  forms,  all  the  pay¬ 
ments,  the  interest  on  these  payments,  and 
the  dividends — if  allowed  to  accumulate — are 
compounded  as  a  capital  sum  by  the  Insurance 
Companies.  Should  a  purchaser  die  before  the 
annuity  matures,  all  that  he  had  paid  in,  with 
the  exception  of  deductions  in  the  first  five 
years,  reverts  to  his  heirs.  Should  such  an 
annuity  mature  at  sixty  and  the  annuitant 
live  only  to  sixty-five,  there  is  still  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  in  either  cash  or  additional  years’ 
income  to  be  paid  to  his  beneficiary. 

Deferred  Annuities  for  infants  fill  two 
needs:  an  assurance  against  want  in  old  age 
and  an  assurance  of  financial  protection  if 
needed  in  middle  life.  With  an  adequate  De¬ 
ferred  Annuity,  parents  or  grandparents  can 
be  certain  that  this  baby  shall  never  become 
a  homeless  wanderer  such  as  today  haunts  our 
park  benches,  and  wrings  our  hearts.  They 
can  also  be  certain  that  if,  during  life  or  by 
bequest,  they  have  kept  up  the  yearly  pay¬ 
ments  on  a  Deferred  Annuity  from  the  first  to 
the  fortieth  year  of  their  child’s  life,  that 
little  Jane  or  Tommy  now  grown  to  woman¬ 
hood  or  manhood  will  have  a  capital  sum  of 
$42,014.30  with  the  Insurance  Company  re¬ 


Assurance  of  Permanence 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  educators  ap¬ 
plies  with  equal  force  to  other  salaried  and 
professional  people.  Today,  for  a  few,  “Life 
Begins  At  Forty.”  Perhaps  in  1964  life  will 
really  begin  at  fifty  for  many.  For  them  the 
Life  Insurance  Companies  become  the  source 
whence  flows  a  certain,  adequate  income — an 
assurance  of  permanence,  of  personal  stability. 

Whenever  it  is  desired.  Deferred  Annuities 
can  be  bought  for  cash.  Assume  that  a  man 
has  the  means  and  that  his  only  daughter  is 
about  to  be  married.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
gifts  from  the  father  to  the  bride,  he  can 
make  her  a  gift  that  will  neither  break  nor 
wear  out.  An  annuity,  deferred  until  she  is 
fifty-five,  will  guarantee  that  she  shall  never 
know  real  want.  By  a  single  cash  payment  he 
can  buy  her  $100  or  $500  a  month  from  her 
fifty-fifth  year  on  through  her  entire  life. 

The  wedding  has  taken  place,  the  bride  and 
groom  are  leaving  on  their  honeymoon.  Radi¬ 
ant  and  tearful,  the  bride  kisses  her  father 
good-bye.  He  may  sigh,  but  he  can  say  to 
himself,  “Whatever  life  has  in  store  for  her, 
she  will  never  know  want.  I  have  arranged 
that.” 

Annuities  are  very  flexible.  A  grouping  of 
annuities  can  be  used  to  gain  a  specific  re- 
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quirement.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  old- 
fashioned  form  of  annuity  can  be  used  profit¬ 
ably.  Let  us  assume  that  there  is  an  elderly 
man  and  his  wife  who  must  have  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month  to  live  on  and  that  they  have 
no  heirs.  They  have  only  $15,000  between 
themselves  and  the  poor  house.  A  group  of 
annuities  as  follows  will  meet  their  special 
need:  a  $5,000  Outright  Annuity  on  the  man, 
a  $5,000  Outright  Annuity  on  the  woman. 
Thus  $10,000  of  their  money  is  invested  in 
that  form  of  annuity  which  returns  the  best 
income;  in  short,  they  have  put  two-thirds  of 
their  capital  into  the  cheapest  annuity.  The 
remaining  $5,000  is  to  be  invested  in  a  Joint 
and  Survivorship  Annuity,  which,  as  its  name 
indicates,  will  pay  an  income  during  two  lives. 
This,  while  the  most  expensive  form  of  annu¬ 
ity,  is  justified  as  necessary  to  their  needs. 

With  this  arrangement  they  will  receive 
$100  monthly  as  long  as  they  are  both  alive. 
Should  one  die,  the  survivor  will  receive  two- 
thirds  of  that  income,  not  too  much  but 
enough  to  get  along  on. 

The  Other  Choice 

What  is  the  alternative?  Each  year  they 
must  dip  a  little  into  capital  because  their 
$15,000  will  bring  in  only  $450  a  year,  and 
they  must  have  $1,200.  In  five  years  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  their  capital  is  gone.  They  will  be  two 
old  people  more  feeble,  more  helpless  than 
they  were  five  years  before,  with  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  their  life’s  savings  gone.  They 
will  have  shown  rare  financial  courage,  born 
of  anxious  days  and  troubled  sleep,  not  to 
have  dipped  more  than  $4,000  into  their  capi¬ 
tal.  Do  you  wonder  that  such  as  these  buy 
annuities  and  peace  of  mind  at  the  same  time? 

Refund  Annuities  should  be  considered  as 
the  Standard  Form  for  all  persons  who  buy 
annuities  as  an  investment.  Annuities  are  a 
major  investment  for  persons  of  moderate 
means.  They  could  well  be  used  as  a  surplus 
investment  for  persons  of  wealth. 

Cash  Refund  Annuities  have  one  drawback. 
Should  the  refund  operate,  it  calls  for  a  re¬ 
investment  of  capital,  a  difiicult  problem  at 
any  time.  Instead  of  the  heirs  of  the  Annui¬ 
tant  receiving  his  same  annuity  income  for 
several  years,  under  a  Cash  Refund  the  total 
unused  capital  is  paid  directly  to  them.  An 
excellent  use  of  cash  refund  is  for  charitable 
bequests.  When  the  annuitant  holding,  say, 
$100,000  Cash  Refund  Annuity,  which  pays 
$8,125  yearly,  has  died,  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  may  be  paid  over  to  a  favorite  charity 


in  a  lump  sum.  Thus,  the  trustees  of  this 
charity  have  a  capital  sum,  perhaps  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $50,000,  to  put  out  at  interest.  Were 
this  same  annuitant  to  have  purchased  a  Re¬ 
fund  Annuity  for  this  purpose,  at  death  that 
charity  would  receive  $8,125  yearly,  possibly 
for  a  few  years  and  nothing  thereafter. 

There  are  new  ta.xes  in  force  on  annuity  in¬ 
comes  which,  however,  mean  nothing  at  all 
to  persons  of  moderate  means,  because  the 
husband  and  wife  tax  exemption  takes  care 
of  the  income  tax  on  small  annuities  (those  less 
than  $80,000). 

A  Tax  on  Capifal 

On  May  1st,  1934,  new  Federal  “Income” 
taxes  were  put  in  force  on  annuities.  Prior 
to  that,  annuity  payments  were  tax  free  as 
long  as  they  were  payments  out  of  capital. 
This  new  law  taxes  capital.  It  is  said  that 
this  tax  is  patterned  on  the  English  income  tax 
law.  Quite  possibly  it  is,  but  our  Constitution 
is  not  patterned  in  the  least  on  the  English 
Constitution.  Finally,  our  courts,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  have  averred  again  and 
again  that  a  capital  tax  is  unconstitutional. 

The  prospective  annuitant  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  buy  an  annuity  now  because  of  this 
new  tax.  He  should  buy  his  annuity  now 
and  from  today  commence  to  enjoy  a  whole¬ 
some  income  and  serenity.  Granted  that  he  is 
of  full  annuity  age,  for  him  to  live  ten  years 
under  the  old  law  would  exhaust  his  principal 
and  consequently  make  all  further  payments 
to  him  by  the  Insurance  Company  fully  tax¬ 
able.  To  live  fourteen  years  under  this  new 
law  will  also  exhaust  all  partial  exemptions 
and  make  his  annuity  income  wholly  taxable. 
.\s  a  precaution,  all  owners  of  annuities  from 
now  on  should  report  all  tax  that  they  pay 
on  annuities  to  their  executors  as  a  basis  for 
claims.  They  should  report  not  only  the  dol¬ 
lars  of  tax  paid,  but  any  cost  of  higher  tax 
brackets  resulting  from  Annuity  taxes.  Thus, 
should  an  annuitant  die  while  this  capital  tax 
is  in  force,  his  executors  could  deduct  from 
his  Federal  Inheritance  tax  all  payments  in  the 
past  resulting  from  this  capital  levy. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  this  tax  will  not  be 
long  in  force,  it  operates  as  follows:  Given 
$10,000  paid  into  an  annuity  to  produce  $1,000 
yearly  return.  This  law  decrees  that  3  per 
cent  of  this  $10,000  each  year  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  taxable  income,  or  $300  of  the 
$1,000  is  subject  to  income  tax  while  $700 
of  the  $1,000  is  tax  free  until  the  whole 
$10,000  originally  spent  for  an  annuity  has 
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been  returned  to  the  annuitant.  It  would  take 
about  fourteen  years  for  this  to  happen. 

Under  the  old  law,  for  ten  years  all  the 
return  from  an  annuity,  obviously  a  capital 
return,  was  tax  exempt  and  after  ten  years  all 
payments  were  wholly  taxable.  The  payment 
of  $1,000  yearly  on  such  an  annuity  for  the 
first  ten  years  is  out  of  capital  and  the 
eleventh  and  subsequent  payments  of  $1,000 
each  are  out  of  interest  earned  by  the  In¬ 
surance  Company  on  the  $10,000  paid  into 
their  keeping  in  the  beginning. 

Were  you  a  patient  of  one  of  America’s 
great  heart  specialists,  along  with  the  regimen 
of  rest  and  care  he  would  prescribe,  quite 
likely  he  would  also  prescribe  a  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Annuity.  Your  heart,  unless  it  is  past 
hope,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  kill  you  as  finan¬ 
cial  worry.  This  may  kill  you.  Of  one  of  his 
heart  patients  this  great  physician  has  said, 
“About  the  only  thing  I  know  of  that  will 
help  him  is  an  annuity.” 


ADVENTURES  IN 


The  Brown  Store  was  an  old  established 
retail  store  in  an  Ohio  city.  Mr.  Brown 
had  watched  it  grow  from  a  small  be¬ 
ginning  to  a  relatively  large  business.  Its 
volume  had  increased  fairly  steadily  over  the 
years,  but  somehow  profits  had  not  kept  pace. 
.\  chart  showed  that  in  ten  years  the  total 
e.xpenses  had  increased  35  per  cent  faster 
than  gross  income;  the  margin  between  the 
two — net  profit — determined  whether  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  live  or  die. 

Brown  began  to  study  his  situation.  At 
a  state  retailers’  meeting,  he  heard  that  in 
many  retail  stores  80  per  cent  of  the  business 
was  being  done  on  20  per  cent  of  the  items. 
Many  stores  carr>’  large  stocks  of  slow-moving 
and  dead  items.  From  other  sources  he 
learned  that  one  store  carried  49  classes  of 
goods,  such  as  hats,  shoes,  cutlery,  tools,  etc. 
On  33  of  these  classes  it  lost  money,  and  on 
only  16  classes  did  it  make  a  profit;  more¬ 
over,  that  was  the  best  independent  store  in 
the  community.  What  must  have  been  true 
of  the  worst! 

An  analysis  of  the  Brown  Store  revealed 
many  slow-moving  items.  By  charging  every 
class  of  goods  rent  for  the  space  used,  interest 
on  capital  invested,  selling  costs,  and  other 


Poverty  is  a  hard  school  for  the  young. 
The  tasks  are  hard  in  this  school.  The  school 
room  is  bare  and  unlovely.  The  teacher,  Want, 
is  a  harsh  driver.  Nevertheless,  poverty  for 
the  young  need  be  no  tragedy,  for  they  have 
strength  and  lilt  and  courage.  Poverty,  avoid¬ 
able  poverty,  for  the  feeble  aged  is  a  tragedy 
for  it  can  freeze  “the  genial  current  of  the 
soul.” 

Would  that  I  could  write  the  story  of  annu¬ 
ities  as  a  master  would  write  it.  Then  all 
who  read  would  see  reflected  in  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  lives,  today’s  act  of  neglect,  and  for 
tomorrow  and  for  all  tomorrows,  this  act  of 
neglect  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  their 
years,  a  drab  pattern  to  the  end. 

In  annuities  there  is  a  healing  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  of  the  body.  A  sense  of  ease,  of 
security  and  serenity  are  hard  to  maintain 
against  nagging  daily  worries.  Annuitants  have 
bought  peace,  financial  peace,  and  the  winter 
sunshine  of  life  is  pleasant  to  them. 


MANAGEMENT 

expenses,  he  found  exactly  which  classes  of 
goods  made  a  profit.  He  was  staggered  when 
he  got  the  facts  and  saw  that  it  cost  16  times 
as  much  to  sell  certain  goods  as  it  did  to  sell 
other  faster  moving  items. 

He  re-arranged  his  stock,  reduced  the  space 
which  some  items  occupied,  cut  down  his  in¬ 
ventory  30  per  cent  by  eliminating  unprofit¬ 
able  lines.  He  replaced  part  of  the  items 
eliminated  with  faster  moving  goods,  but  still 
he  had  18  per  cent  fewer  items.  His  capital 
invested  decreased  10  per  cent. 

Under  the  new  plan  every  item  had  to  pay 
its  way.  Sales  went  up  15  per  cent  in  the 
first  year,  and  profits  increased  22  per  cent.  In 
five  years  the  business  doubled,  and  profits 
kept  pace.  On  one  counter  alone  he  reduced 
the  space  occupied  by  slow-moving  items  to 
one-third  of  what  it  was  formerly,  and  on  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  counter  placed 
faster  moving  stock,  with  the  result  that  sales 
on  that  one  counter  increased  $7,000  in  one 
year. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  owners  of  the 
Brown  Store  appreciate  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  facts. — Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  As¬ 
sistant  Cashier  First  National  Bank  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  GRADING 

of  «»pinion  nn  ihi*  Nubjo4*t  tif 
l*ra«lin|f  impt^llod  Andi^rwon  to  eroato 

hf^r  own  NVNtom^  and  hor«‘  aro  the  results 


•  RUTH  C.  ANDERSON 

Balboa  High  School,  San  Francisco,  California 

you  will  agree  there  is  probably  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  teaching  that  is 
more  frequently  challenged  than  that  of 
grading  students.  At  all  seasons  and  by  all 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  it  is  a  favorite 
topic  of  disagreement.  It  offers  no  end  of 
problems.  In  the  end  the  mooters  agree  on 
but  one  thing — that  no  one  has  yet  arrived  at 
a  satisfactory  system. 

There  are  some  teachers  who  still  advo¬ 
cate  the  normal  curve  of  distribution  and 
therefore  in  a  class,  regardless  of  its  size  and 
the  ability  of  the  group,  give  so  many  A’s,  B’s, 
C’s,  D’s,  and  F’s.  There  is  no  end  of  argu¬ 
ments  against  this  method. 

Still  others  hold  to  the  class-average  sys¬ 
tem,  but  this  is  also  challenged  because  it  al¬ 
lows  for  too  much  “loafing.”  Pupils  soon 
“catch  on”  and  let  down  on  work  because  they 
know  that,  regardless  of  results,  the  highest 
will  be  graded  A  and  the  others  accordingly. 

Sources  of  Discontent 

Scores  of  other  systems  are  in  use.  The 
ideal  would  probably  be  to  hav'e  no  grading 
system.  The  students  in  our  classes  should 
work  to  get  what  they  want  from  the  courses 
offered.  There  should  be  no  need  for  A’s  and 
F’s.  But  under  our  present  system  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education  too  many  pupils  are  taking 
our  courses,  not  because  they  want  them,  but 
because  the  law  requires  their  attendance  at 
school  and  they  must  take  something.  It  is 
tragic,  but  it  is  true.  In  the  case  of  many 
pupils,  therefore,  the  fact  that  they  are  graded 
is  the  one  and  only  reason  they  do  any  work. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  several  grading  systems.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  I  have  arrived  at  perfection 
in  the  one  I  now  use,  but  I  have  arrived  at 
a  system  that  has  proved  more  satisfactory  to 
both  my  pupils  and  to  me  than  any  other  plan 
I  know.  It  is  based  purely  on  the  accom¬ 
plishment  basis  and  the  student  gets  on  his 
report  card  the  grade  he  earns. 


Following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  my  experiment  is  bringing  satisfactor>’ 
results: 

First,  Grading  is  put  on  a  business  basis  and 
therefore  eliminates  all  guess  work  and  the 
personal  element  that  so  often  enters  into 
the  student’s  grade. 

Second,  It  lias  practically  eliminated  failures  in 
my  classes.  The  pupils  realize  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  their  passing  or  failure  is  their 
own  responsibility. 

Third,  The  student’s  grade  is  based  on  his  ac¬ 
complishment.  He  earns  what  he  gets  and 
gets  what  he  earns. 

Fourth,  The  students  consider  the  system  abso¬ 
lutely  fair  and  therefore  they  are  “satis¬ 
fied  customers.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  the  grading 
system  is  explained  thoroughly  to  the  pupils. 
My  record  book  is  open  to  all  students  at  all 
times  except  the  week  before  grades  are  is¬ 
sued.  Students  are  urged  to  keep  their  own 
records  and  invited  to  check  with  me  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks.  Students  whose  work  is 
weak  are  requested  to  report  for  a  check-up. 

All  oral  and  written  work  is  graded  in  per¬ 
centage,  but  converted  to  A’s,  B’s,  etc.,  for  the 
report  card,  as  that  is  the  symbol  used 
throughout  the  school. 

A  Consfanf  Reminder 

The  grade  scale  is  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  and  remains  there  as  a  constant  re¬ 
minder. 


95-100 

A 

. . . .  Superior  work 

85-94 

B, 

. . .  .Very  good ;  recommended 

70-84 

C. 

_ Average;  good,  but  not  recom¬ 
mended 

60-69 

D 

. . . .  Barely  passing 

1-59 

F, 

. . .  .Failure 

Many  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  70 
should  be  passing,  but  I  have  purposely  placed 
passing  at  60  to  take  care  of  that  group  in 
our  classes  who  really  have  not  the  ability 
to  do  better.  This  is  offset  by  the  fact  that 
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only  those  pupils  who  earn  from  85  to  100 
are  entitled  to  recommendation  in  the  work. 

During  a  report  period,  which  is  sometimes 
five  and  sometimes  six  weeks,  I  aim  to  have 
twenty  records  for  each  student.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  short,  frequent  quizzes  are 
more  satisfactory  than  long,  infrequent  ex¬ 
aminations;  therefore,  I  have  written  work  at 
least  twice  and  often  three  times  a  week. 
These  are  usually  unannounced;  sometimes 
they  cover  the  work  assigned  for  the  day, 
sometimes  review.  They  may  be  the  true- 
false  type,  completion  type,  discussion  type,  or 
a  combination  of  these  types. 

Each  quiz  is  graded  on  the  basis  of  100 
per  cent.  If  there  are  ten  questions,  each  is 
valued  at  10;  if  twenty,  each  is  valued  at  5; 
etc.,  except  in  the  true-false,  which  is  number 
right  minus  number  wrong.  In  the  true-false 
tests  usually  one  hundred  questions  are  given. 
If  the  questions  call  for  an  answer  of  opinion 
rather  than  fact,  the  student  is  graded  not  on 
his  opinion,  but  on  the  arguments  he  uses  to 
support  that  opinion.  A  student  is  entitled 
to  his  own  opinion  whether  or  not  it  agrees 
with  the  opinion  of  the  instructor.  Since  his 
opinion  is  not  graded,  the  student  feels  ab¬ 
solutely  free  to  express  himself  in  what  he 
believes.  He  knows  that  he  loses  credit  only 
when  he  cannot  give  good  reasons  for  that 
opinion. 

During  the  report  period  there  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  entries  for  written  work. 

Three  entries  are  reserved  for  oral  work. 
These  three  grades  represent  fifteen  recita¬ 
tions,  which  are  graded  as  follows: 


Mary 

Brown 

mil 

Tom 

Smith 
1x1  lx 

A1 

Jones 

1-llx 

Vers 

Caimes 

1  Ixx 

Portion  of  Seating  Chart  showing  Name  of  Pupil 
and  Five  Grades  for  Oral  Work 


One  square  on  the  seating  chart  is  re¬ 
served  for  each  pupil.  Since  our  classes  have 
enrollments  from  thirty-six  to  forty-two,  it  is 
impossible  to  call  on  each  student  every  day. 
I  do  tr>’,  and  usually  am  able  to  call  on  each 
pupil  fifteen  times  during  each  report  period. 
After  the  pupil  has  recited  I  record  on  my 
seating  chart  a  “1”  if  the  recitation  is  satis¬ 
factory;  if  the  recitation  is  partially  cor¬ 


rect;  and  “x”  if  it  is  wrong,  or  if  the  pupil 
answers  “I  don't  know.”  As  soon  as  I  have 
five  entries  for  a  pupil  the  grade  is  entered  in 
my  record  book.  “1”  is  20  per  cent;  is 

10  per  cent;  “x”  is  zero.  Therefore,  Mary 
Brown’s  record  is  100  per  cent;  Tom  Smith’s 
60  per  cent,  etc. 

This  system  for  oral  work  is  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  one  I  know  because  it  prevents  the 
few  eager  students  from  monopolizing  the  reci¬ 
tation,  and  it  also  does  not  permit  the  lazy 
ones  to  sit  back  comfortably  and  let  “George 
do  it.” 

No  pupil  is  called  upon  and  credited  with  a 
sixth  recitation  until  every  pupil  in  the  class 
has  had  five  opportunities  to  recite. 

As  soon  as  every  pupil's  record  is  complete, 
the  marks  are  erased  from  the  seating  chart 
and  all  begin  on  the  second  round. 

One  grade  is  reserved  for  homework.  Home¬ 
work  assignments  are  corrected  in  class  and 
checked  in  for  completeness  and  for  fol¬ 
lowing  the  instructions  given.  They  are  not 
graded.  A  separate  record  is  kept  of  the 
homework  and  at  the  end  of  the  report  pe¬ 
riod  just  one  entry  is  made  in  my  record 
book. 

Punctuality  Important 

And  one  grade  is  given  for  attendance. 
Since  my  classes  are  all  in  the  Commercial 
Department,  I  aim  to  make  my  students  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  regular  attendance  and 
punctuality  are  as  important  in  the  classroom 
as  they  are  in  the  business  office,  or  in  the 
store.  Each  student  starts  with  100  per  cent. 
Ev’ery  absence  for  a  legitimate  reason  reduces 
the  grade  by  5  per  cent;  every  cut,  by  10  per 
cent.  (A  student  who  is  absent  on  Sales¬ 
manship  work  or  excused  by  one  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  for  important  school  work  is  not 
penalized  if  he  reports  to  me  before  his  ab¬ 
sence  takes  place.) 

Every  day’s  work  is  done  ever>’  day.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  are  absent  the  day  written  work 
is  given,  unless  that  absence  is  due  to  illness, 
forfeit  the  quiz  and  are  graded  zero.  There 
are  no  make-ups  except  for  pupils  out  three 
or  more  days  for  illness.  Homework  as¬ 
signments  are  due  on  the  day  specified.  Late 
papers  are  not  accepted.  However,  a  pupil 
who  was  present  the  day  the  assignment  was 
give  but  absent  the  day  it  was  due,  is  given 
full  credit  for  his  work  if  it  is  handed  in 
the  day  he  returns  to  class. 

At  the  end  of  the  report  period,  the  twenty 
grades  are  added  up  and  divided  by  20.  The 
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student  is  graded  exactly  what  his  percentage 
says  that  he  is  entitled  to.  His  report  card 
grade  will  be  C,  F,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  he  is  also  given  in  class  his  percentage 
grade  so  that  he  can  see  where  on  the  scale 
he  has  placed  himself.  There  is  no  comeback. 
Effort  without  accomplishment  is  not  given  a 
passing  grade  because  in  the  business  office, 
or  in  the  store,  the  worker  is  not  paid  his 
salary  for  effort  and  good  intentions,  but  for 
what  he  does.  The  pupils  respond  very  read¬ 
ily  to  this  system  because  to  them  it  is  busi¬ 
ness-like  and  eliminates  favoritism. 

The  term  or  final  grade  for  the  student  is 
figured  by  adding  the  three  or  four  percentage 
grades  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  re¬ 
ports.  In  the  fall  term  we  usually  have  three 
reports;  in  the  spring  term,  four. 

You  probably  will  say  that  this  system  en¬ 
tails  too  much  clerical  work  for  the  teacher. 
I  grant  that  it  does  take  more  time  than 


many  other  systems,  and  that  it  does  mean 
the  keeping  of  exact  and  careful  records.  But, 
this  additional  labor  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
results.  I  have  had  fewer  failures  since  I 
put  this  system  into  operation  than  ever 
before.  This  fact  alone  compensates  for 
time  spent  in  correcting  work  and  recording 
results. 

Most  of  my  students  are  juniors  and  seniors 
in  high  school.  I  have  talked  with  them  in¬ 
dividually  and  in  groups  about  the  system  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  students  who 
think  that  the  system  is  too  strict,  the  pupils 
say  that  it  is  the  fairest  method  of  grading 
they  know’.  They  are  absolutely  satisfied  with 
the  grade  they  receive  because  they  know  it 
is  what  they  earned.  They  like  the  system 
because  they  know  what  to  expect.  They  like 
it  because  it  challenges  them  to  do  their  best. 

Therefore,  I  take  the  liberty  of  passing  on 
the  experiment  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth. 


SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  MEETS  IN  NASHVILLE 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  (now  Southern  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation)  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  No¬ 
vember  29,  30,  and  December  1,  1934,  one 
of  the  most  successful  conventions  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Association. 

The  convention  program  was  built  around 
the  theme,  “The  Contribution  of  Business 
Education  in  a  Democracy,”  as  announced  in 
the  November  issue  of  this  journal  (page 
245). 

The  Association  adopted  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  changed  its  name  to  “Southern  Business 
Education  Association,”  and  approved  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  direct  contacts  and  service  to  state 
associations  of  business  teachers. 

A  three-year  program  of  research  to  study 
some  of  the  business  education  problems  of 
a  regional  nature  was  authorized. 

Professor  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro;  Miss  Helen  Frankland,  Hume- 
Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
Mrs.  Marguerite  D.  Fowler,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  were  reelected 
as  President,  First  Vice  President,  and  Sec¬ 
retary,  respectively.  Professor  S.  E.  Cranfill, 
in  charge  of  Teacher  Training,  Bowling  Green 
College  of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  was  elected  Second  Vice  President  and 


Miss  Betsey  Norton,  University  High  School, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  Treasurer.  Professor 
A.  J.  Lawrence,  College  of  Commerce,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  continues  as 
Editor  of  the  Association  quarterly.  Modern 
Business  Education. 

The  new  Executive  Board  consists  of  a 
representative  from  each  of  the  Southern 
states; 

.\labama:  Mrs  Gertrude  De  Armond,  Wheel¬ 
er  Business  College,  Birmingham. 

Arkansas :  Miss  Adelaide  Rogers,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Jonesboro. 

Florida:  Walter  J.  Matherly,  Dean,  College 
of  .Administration,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Georgia:  Dr.  C.  B.  Wray,  Middle  Georgia 
College,  Cochrane. 

Kentucky:  Professor  W.  J.  Moore,  Eastern 
Kentucky  State  Teachers’  College,  Richmond. 

Louisiana :  Miss  Ray  Abrams,  Principal, 
Samuel  J.  Peters  High  School,  New  Orleans. 

Mississippi:  Miss  Margaret  Goina,  Mississip¬ 
pi  College  for  VV’omen,  Columbus. 

North  Carolina:  Miss  Willie  Ruby  Black¬ 
burn,  Central  High  School,  Charlotte. 

South  Carolina:  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Noel,  Win- 
throp  College,  Rock  Hill. 

Tennessee:  C.  W.  Edmondson,  President  Ed¬ 
mondson  School  of  Business,  Chattanooga. 

Virginia:  Dr.  J.  H.  Dodd,  State  Teachers’ 
Collie,  Fredericksburg. 
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PLANNING  FOR  OUR  TOMORROWS 

In  this  exeerpt  from  a  recent  radio  address. 
Dr.  C.  Potter,  3lilwaukee^s  superintendent 
of  schools,  stressed  the  need  for  an  increased 
emphasis  upiin  education  for  society’s  good 


There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  schools 
are  undertaking  too  many  things;  that 
they  should  be  confining  their  activities  to 
the  teaching  of  the  fundamentals  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  To  them  I  would  say 
that  we  are  living  in  a  modem  world  and  are 
expected  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  the  life 
ahead  rather  than  for  an  age  that  has  passed. 
The  bare  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic  and  spelling  w’ere  fairly  satisfactory  for 
pioneer  days  when  man  gleaned  their  living 
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largely  from  the  soil.  To  be  able  to  read  and 
write  in  those  days  was  a  mark  of  cultural 
distinction.  Today  these  subjects  are  still 
necessary  tools  in  the  life  of  every  boy  and 
girl,  but  they  form  only  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  child’s  educational  progress. 

The  subjects  with  which  the  average  citizen 
needs  to  be  familiar  in  modem  life  are  greater 
in  number  and  wider  in  scope  than  was  the 
case  in  pioneer  days.  Not  only  is  there  a 
much  greater  need  for  adequate  knowledge  in 
every  walk  of  life,  but  the  school  more  and 
more  fully  recognizes  its  responsibility  for 


health,  citizenship  training,  and  character 
building.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  possible  connection  between  the  work  of 
the  schools  in  these  fields  and  the  way  peo¬ 
ple  conduct  themselves  as  citizens  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Character  education  and  citizenship 
training  are  more  and  more  being  recognized 
as  the  most  effective  antidotes  to  crime.  Those 
w’ho  have  studied  human  behavior  in  its  anti¬ 
social  aspects  are  convinced  that  much  crime 
could  be  prevented  if  youthful  maladjustments 
might  be  corrected  in  early  years.  The  schools 
must  not  only  endeavor  to  build  character  but 
through  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  prevent  disturbing  character  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  later  years  when  the  young  people  are 
removed  from  the  disciplinary'  restraints  of 
home  and  school. 

Supervised  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  social 
centers,  athletics,  dramatics,  manual  training, 
household  arts,  music,  art,  and  club  activi¬ 
ties  of  various  kinds  are  as  necessary  to  the 
modem  school,  if  it  is  to  perform  its  func¬ 
tions  of  character  building,  citizenship  train¬ 
ing,  and  healthful  development  of  boys  and 
girls,  as  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  gram¬ 
mar,  or  writing  ever  were.  We  must  expect 
to  spend  not  less  upon  schools  in  the  future 
than  we  have  in  the  past,  but  more. 

•  •  • 

Beta  chapter  of  Gamma  Rho  Tau,  In¬ 
diana  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  reports  that  every  one  of  its 
seventy-one  non-resident  members  is  em¬ 
ployed;  also,  that  of  a  total  of  fifteen  Gamma 
Rho  Tau  men  who  graduated  in  June,  1934, 
thirteen  are  employed  as  teachers  and  two  in 
business.  The  national  officers  of  this  fra¬ 
ternity  are; 

National  President:  Ralph  S.  Rowland,  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  Na¬ 
tional  Vice  President:  Benjamin  R.  Haynes, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles ; 
National  Secretary-Treasttrer:  George  R.  Til- 
ford,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York ; 
National  Historian:  Julius  Nelson,  Windber 
High  School,  Windber,  Pennsylvania. 
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REAL  VALUES  OF  LIFE 


Education  alone  can  conduct  US  to  that  enjoyment  which  is,  at 
once,  best  in  quality  and  infinite  in  quantity. — Horace  Mann. 


NO  human  being  can  come  into  this  world  without  increasing  or  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness. — Elihu  Burritt. 

yOUR  children  dwell  in  the  house  of  tomorrow,  which  you  cannot  vnsit, 
even  in  your  dreams.  You  may  strive  to  be  like  them,  but  seek  not 
to  make  them  like  you.  For  life  goes  not  backward  nor  tarries  with  yes¬ 
terday.  You  are  the  bows  from  which  your  children  as  living  arrows  are 
sent  forth. — Kahlil  Gibran. 


IDO  not  consider  myself  a  teacher,  but  a  companion  in  the  struggle 
of  thought.— George  Eliot 

WHOSO  would  be  master  over  his  own  soul  must  observe  certain 
silent  periods,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  din  and  clatter.  “Get  some 
moments  each  day  to  yourself;  take  now  and  then  a  solitary  walk;  get 
into  the  silence  of  thick  woods,  or  some  other  isolation  as  deep.”  In 
quietness  shall  be  your  strength. — Henry  Neumann. 

A  MAN  should  never  be  ashamed  to  admit  that  he  has  been  in  the 
wrong,  which  is  but  saying  in  other  words  that  he  is  wiser  today 
than  he  was  yesterday. — Pope. 


The  Art  of  Living 


TO  touch  the  cup  with  eager  lips  and  taste — not  drain  it; 

To  woo  and  tempt  and  court  a  bliss — and  not  attain  it; 

To  fondle  and  caress  a  joy — yet  hold  it  lightly. 

Lest  it  become  necessity  and  cling  too  tightly. 

To  watch  the  sun  set  in  the  West  without  regretting; 

To  hail  its  advent  in  the  East — the  night  forgetting; 

To  smother  care  in  happiness  and  grief  in  laughter; 

To  hold  the  present  close — not  questioning  hereafter; 

To  have  enough  to  share — to  know  the  joy  of  giving; 

To  thrill  with  all  the  sweets  of  life — is  living. 

— Anonymous. 


(Selections  made  by  E.  Lillian  Hutchinson.) 
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PRIMING  THE  PUMP 

4lne  of  the  moans  usod  m€»st  offoctivoly  by  3lr. 
D«iwnoy  to  further  f*liara€*tor  develttpmont 
is  a  seri<‘s  of  pamphlets  prc^pared  by  him 
on  eharaeti^r  buildings.  Here  is  one  of  them 

•  JAMES  E.  DOWNEY 

Head  Master,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 


RIMING  THE  PUMP”  is  an  expression 
that  we  have  been  meeting  frequently  in 
*  “recovery”  reports  and  literature.  It 
refers  to  the  money  that  is  being  spent  on 
government  projects  to  promote  agricultural 
and  industrial  activity. 

While  the  expression  has  several  shades  of 
application  in  the  mechanical  field,  yet  in  the 
main  it  is  borrowed  from  the  suction  pumps 
that  tapped  a  supply  of  water.  When  the 
pump  would  not  draw  up  the  water  from  the 
well,  it  was  primed:  that  is,  water  was  poured 
into  it,  thus  sealing  the  valve  which  is  at  the 


JAMES  E.  DOWNEY 


end  of  the  pump  and  preventing  air-leaks. 
Then  by  a  little  quick  work,  the  pump  was 
made  to  operate  and  a  constant  supply  of 


water  was  obtained.  The  amount  of  priming 
necessar>'  depends  on  the  air-leaks. 

This  short  explanation  will  help  explain  to 
you  the  theory  that  is  back  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  efforts  to  end  the  depression.  It 
is  a  new  method  in  the  economic  world  to 
meet  an  old  problem.  It  is  expected  that  the 
money  pumped  into  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation  will  start  normal  movements  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  production,  and  thus  aid  the 
return  of  prosperity. 

In  our  attitude  as  students  of  contempo¬ 
raneous  history,  we  can  see  that  this  is  a 
movement  of  great  temporary  and  permanent 
importance. 

“Priming  the  pump,”  then,  has  a  symbolic 
meaning  in  our  national  life.  Just  as  it  has 
significance  for  our  lives  collectively,  it  has 
an  application  to  our  lives  individually,  and 
especially  to  the  lives  of  those  who  are  just 
on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  In  fact,  we 
can  take  advantage  of  this  spectacular  illus¬ 
tration  to  note  how  much  wisdom  can  be 
picked  up  by  making  application  of  common¬ 
place  incidents. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  thought 
of  “priming  the  pump”  can  find  application  in 
our  lives.  We  are  going  to  make  application 
of  it  to  our  health.  Health  here  is  meant  to 
apply  to  our  mental  as  well  as  to  our  physical 
condition. 

We  are  priming  the  pump  when  we  furnish 
our  body  with  appropriate  changes  of  activity 
and  rest,  so  that  we  may  become  vigorous  and 
efficient. 

We  are  priming  the  pump  when  we  develop 
such  mental  habits  and  such  an  attitude  of 
mind  that  our  rational  faculties  continue  to 
grow  in  power,  strength,  perfection,  and  ap¬ 
plication.  We  must  learn  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  literacy  of  the  classroom,  and  the 
education  that  puts  us  in  touch  with  the  wis- 
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dom  and  experience  of  the  world,  current  and  dependability,  regularity,  courtesy,  educational 

past.  We  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  background,  eagerness  to  grow  in  personal  and 

educational  endeavor  that  is  imposed  on  us  cooperative  usefulness, 

by  teachers,  and  self-education — the  goal  of  About  one-third  of  our  life  is  spent  in 
all  school  and  college  training.  “priming  the  pump”  so  that  we  can  live  in- 

We  are  priming  the  pump  when  we  avoid  telligently  and  efficiently  the  other  two-thirds; 

waste,  whether  in  material  or  health  resources,  the  period  of  priming  is  gradually  lengthening 

We  are  priming  the  pump  when  young  men  for  all.  The  need  of  a  good  pump  to  prime  is 

not  only  become  efficient  in  applied  education,  getting  more  pronounced.  Accordingly, 

like  accounting  and  secretarial  work,  but  at  “priming  the  pump”  has  for  us  the  meaning 

the  same  time  recognize  that  current  economic  that  it  always  had  for  the  growing  genera- 

movements  require  improved  and  more  re-  tion,  and  it  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning  for 

fined  personalities;  they  want  young  men  with  those  who  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of 

a  good  understanding  of  values,  self-control,  our  present  social  and  economic  evolution. 


AN  ''ALL-IN^'  DRILL 


An  interesting  drill,  contest,  or  “stunt” 
for  an  English  class  may  be  built  around 
the  word  all  or  its  combining  form  al.  It  is 
surprising  to  note  the  many  common  errors 
and  inaccuracies  of  expression  that  include  this 
word.  Even  though  students  declare  them¬ 
selves  “all  in”  at  the  close  of  the  following 
assignment,  much  value  will  result  from  it. 
Tr>’  it  tomorrow. 

The  following  numbered  sentences  may  be 
placed  on  the  board  or  Mimeographed  and 
passed  around  to  the  students,  who  should  be 
asked  what  is  wrong  with  each  sentence  and 
what  the  correct  form  should  be.  The  Key 
that  follows  the  sentences  explains  the  errors 
and  gives  the  correct  forms. 

Sentences 

1.  The  billing  clerk  was  all  alone  in  the  office 
after  five  o’clock. 

2.  This  article  has  an  all-around  usefulness. 

3.  All  of  the  force  will  receive  a  two-weeks 
vacation. 

4.  Is  that  all  the  farther  you  can  go? 

5.  The  bills  have  all  ready  been  mailed. 

6.  Alright,  that  will  do. 

7.  Although  the  papers  were  signed,  yet  no 
action  was  taken. 

8.  The  articles  should  be  packed  altogether. 

9.  That  is  all  ways  true. 

Key 

1.  All  alone  is  redundant,  as  alone  expresses 
the  idea  fully. 

2.  There  is  no  such  word  as  all-around.  It 
should  be  all-round. 

3.  Since  all  refers  to  totality  of  number,  of  is 
superfluous. 


4.  All  the  farther,  all  the  higher,  etc.,  should 
not  be  used  in  the  sense  of  as  far  as,  as  high 
as,  etc.  The  sentence  should  read :  “Is  that  as 
far  as  you  can  go?” 

All  the  may,  however,  be  used  with  an  ad¬ 
verb  to  mean  by  that  amount,  just  so  much,  as 
in,  “The  campaign  will  go  all  the  faster  because 
of  his  influence.” 

5.  Already  is  an  adverb  meaning  prez’iously 
or  by  this  time.  All  ready  is  a  phrase  meaning 
that  all  the  persons  or  things  are  completely 
ready. 

In  addition  to  this  distinction,  the  study  of 
these  confused  expressions  provides  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  correcting  the  foreign-language  sur¬ 
vival  of  placing  already  after  the  verb  instead 
of  between  the  parts  of  a  past  perfect  verb. 

H'rong:  He  has  gone  already. 

Right:  He  has  already  gone. 

Also,  students  should  be  cautioned  against 
the  pronunciation  already. 

6.  There  is  no  such  word  as  alright  or  all- 
right  in  the  language  at  present,  though  Dr. 
Vizetelly  points  out  that  under  the  Plantagenets 
(1154-1485),  before  printing  was  introduced, 
the  solid  form  did  exist.  The  present-day  con¬ 
fusion,  of  course,  arises  from  analogy  wdth 
altogether  and  already. 

7.  The  use  of  both  although  and  yet  is  re¬ 
dundant.  Omit  one  or  the  other. 

Also  point  out  that  although  and  though  are 
interchangeable,  their  choice  depending  chiefly 
upon  sound.  These  conjunctions  are  used  to 
introduce  clauses  that  state  facts. 

8.  Altogether  is  an  adverb  meaning  com¬ 
pletely  or  wholly.  All  together  is  a  phrase  mean¬ 
ing  all  gathered  in  one  place. 

9.  Always  is  an  adverb  meaning  perpetually 
or  invariably.  All  ways  is  a  phrase  meaning  in 
every  way.  A  good  sentence  to  clinch  the  idea 
Ls,  “Honesty  in  all  ways  is  always  the  best 
policy.” — E.  Lillian  Hutchinson. 
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•  Editor,  HELEN  REYNOLDS 

Associate  Professor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens 


SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER  DISCUSSION 


The  discussion  of  the  topic  “What  T>T)ing 
Instruction  is  Necessary  to  Insure  Good 
Transcription”  indicated  a  high  degree  of 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  contributors.  A 
summary'  of  the  salient  points  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions  is  given  below. 

(1)  All  contributors  agreed  that  the  student 
in  transcription  should  have  at  least  a  mastery 
of  the  typewriter  as  a  mechanical  device  before 
transcription  should  be  undertaken. 

(2)  A  great  many  persons  indicated  that  by 
“mastery  of  the  type w liter,”  they  meant  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  control  typing  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
syllable  and  word  level,  indicating  that  only  as 
a  student  recognizes  words  and  types  words  can 
he  transcribe  evenly  and  accurately.  To  assist 
in  achieving  this  objective,  one  contributor 
stated  that  he  required  a  pre-transcription  skill 
of  forty  net  words  a  minute  on  straight  copy. 

(3)  Most  contributors  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  transcribing  adjustment  should  be  made 
early  in  the  process  of  learning  shorthand.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  the  intnxiuction  of  typing 
earlier  in  the  curriculum  than  shorthand.  One 
contributor  disagreed  with  the  early  introduc¬ 
tion  of  transcription,  indicating  that  the  higher 
the  shorthand  atid  the  typewriting  speeds,  sep¬ 
arately  achieved,  the  higher  the  transcription 
rate ;  that,  therefore,  transcription  should  be 
started  late. 

(4)  Daily  transcription,  carefully  supervised 
by  the  shorthand  or  the  typing  teacher,  was 
indicated  as  a  basic  assumption  by  most  con¬ 
tributors. 

(5)  The  point  was  made  by  one  contributor 
that  students  need  instruction  in  transcribing  by 
thought  units  so  as  to  enable  them  to  read 
continuously  from  notes  and  to  prevent  the  for¬ 
mation  of  habits  of  reading  a  word,  watching 
the  typing  of  the  word,  then  reading  another 
word. 

(6)  Several  contributors  indicated  that  care¬ 
fully  planned  typing  practice,  drill  to  develop 
control  of  frequencies,  as  an  example,  must  be 
irKluded  in  the  work  of  the  transcription  period. 

(7)  Several  contributors  indicated  that  regu¬ 
lar  typing  instruction  in  typewriting  classes 
should  be  afforded  the  student  at  the  same  time 
at  which  he  is  doing  the  work  in  transcription. 


(8)  The  desirability  of  timing  transcriptions 
was  emphasized  as  a  device  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  performance  in  this  department  of  the 
work. 

The  discussions  of  the  typing  needed  for 
transcription,  submitted  by  Miss  Frances  Bots- 
ford  of  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Doub  North,  Western  High  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  are  included  below. 
Note  the  interesting  divergence  in  their  points 
of  view. 

Typing  for  Transcripfion 

Pupils  who  begin  typing  and  shorthand  at 
the  same  time  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
transcription  because  they  will  have  passed 
over  the  simple  shorthand  material  before  they 
are  ready  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter. 
They  are  thus  thrown  into  a  multitude  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  as  they  commence  the  acquirement 
of  a  very  complex  operation. 

Familiarity  with  the  tool  to  be  used — in 
this  case,  the  typewriter — is  an  advantage  at 
the  beginning.  Transcription  with  a  pen  or 
pencil  is  very  simple  and  successful  at  the 
early  stage  of  shorthand  learning,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  transcription  with  a  type¬ 
writer  should  not  be  as  simple  if  the  type¬ 
writer  can  be  used  as  easily  as  the  pen  or 
pencil. 

Transcription  speed  is  a  matter  of  growth, 
as  is  speed  in  any  other  skill.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  typist  be  an  expert  in  typing  to 
make  advancement  in  transcription  rapidly — 
one  term  or  semester  of  typing  is  sufficient 
as  a  start  since,  by  that  time,  the  keyboard 
is  well  in  hand.  Typing  and  transcribing 
speed  and  accuracy  will  then  increase  together. 

Too  many  timed  tests  in  typing  may  make 
a  poor  background  for  transcription  since  to 
be  successful  on  timed  tests,  pupils  must  elim¬ 
inate  any  thinking  about  meaning,  grammati¬ 
cal  construction,  punctuation,  and  spelling. 
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And  that  is  just  the  attitude  that  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  transcription.  While  transcrib¬ 
ing  there  must  be  a  maximum  of  thinking 
about  these  elements. 

Any  exercises  which  make  it  necessary  for 
pupils  to  think  as  they  type  are  more  desir¬ 
able  as  the  foundation  for  transcribing  accu¬ 
racy  and  speed.  Such  exercises  might  include 
dictation  at  the  typewriter,  writing  of  para¬ 
graphs  composed  at  the  t\pewriter,  rough 
drafts,  and  arrangement  of  paragraphs  and 
letters  from  material  without  capital  letters  or 
punctuation.  Probably  the  best  training  in 
typing  for  transcription  work  after  the  key¬ 
board  is  well  learned  is  a  series  of  rough  drafts 
with  some  errors  not  indicated.  The  student 
must  then  think  as  he  types. 

To  improve  transcription  by  our  pupils,  the 
emphasis  in  typing  must  be  shifted  from  the 
blind  copying  of  printed  material  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  to  the  acquirement  of  a  high 
rate  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  arranging  ma¬ 
terial  from  any  source  when  thinking  is  a  re¬ 
quirement. — Frances  Bats  ford,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiam. 

What  Typing  Instruction  Will  Constitute 
the  Best  Training  for  Transcribing? 

For  too  long  a  time,  it  was  considered  the 
correct  procedure  to  train  pupils  on  the 
tv-pewriter  for  a  year  in  preparation  for  the 
study  of  shorthand.  The  following  have 
proved  to  be  more  effective  procedures: 

1.  Cover  the  teaching  of  the  keyboard  in,  at 
most,  ten  days.  (Take  up  the  figures  each  day 
that  are  necessary  for  each  day’s  date.) 

2.  Give  shorthand  and  typing  concurrently, 


and  on  the  tenth  day  have  the  class  transcribe 
sentences  from  their  own  notes.  They  may  first 
be  typed,  then  dictated,  then  transcribed  from 
shorthand  notes. 

3.  Transcribe  sentences  and  letters  from  the 
Gregg  Speed  Studies;  from  the  Manual;  from 
the  Gregg  Writer — the  outliiK's  in  these  books 
are  imdels  an<l  can  lx‘  transcribed  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  (Hesitation  retards  progress  in  typing.) 

4.  Before  transcribing,  read  all  shorthand  in 
order  to  retain  the  rhythmic  writing  on  the 
tyi>ewriter. 

5.  Give  reasonable  repetition  on  the  typewriter 
(say,  five  times  correctly)  of  the  words  and 
phrases  that  occur  in  the  material  to  be  tran¬ 
scribed.  This  methorl  so  prepares  the  pupils  that 
attention  can  be  concentrated  upon  tlie  actual 
outline  and  content-meaning,  and  little  thought 
on  typing  the  recently  familiarized  words  and 
phrases. 

6.  Have  the  class  tyi>e  correctly  several  let¬ 
ters,  and  dictate  these  letters  for  transcribing 
several  days  later.  The  material  will  still  be 
familiar  enough  to  prevent  errors  and  hesitation 
in  typing,  but  cold  enough  U'  eliminate  the  mem¬ 
ory  element  in  transcribing. 

7.  The  enriched  curricula  allow  less  assigned 
time  each  for  shorthand  and  for  typing,  but  have 
made  the  two  subjects  inseparable  by  giving 
“transcription  instruction.’’  In  using  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  it  is  imperative  to  take  some  of  the 
allotted  time  for  specific  training  on  the  type¬ 
writer  ;  otherwise,  the  machiiK'  manipulation  and 
technique  will  deteriorate  te)  unbelievable  depths. 
Therefore,  it  seems  the  rational  thing  to  allot 
specific  time  for  the  retention  of  better  tech¬ 
niques.  We  cannot  eliminate  typing  instruction, 
per  sc,  although  the  emphasis  slvndd  be  placed 
upon  transcription. 

8.  As  a  typing  exercise,  have  the  pupils  write 
letters  with  similar  expressions  because  so  many 
pupils  are  unfamiliar  with  business  terms.  Thi;- 
method  reduces  the  distraction  caused  by  the 
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transcribing  process  of  phrases  unknown  to  the 
pupils. 

By  pursuing  these  methods,  typing  and  tran¬ 
scribing  become  so  nearly  an  entity  that  the 
traditional  gap  between  them  will  be  greatly 


diminished;  but  for  proficient  stenographic 
work,  we  can  never  drop  the  training  for  re¬ 
tention  and  improvement  of  typing  skills. — 
Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  Western  High 
School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


TOPIC  FOIt  JA.^IJAIIY: 


What  Business  English  Does  the  In¬ 
structor  in  Transcription  Need  to  Teach? 


1 

HERE  is  not  a  more  logical  time  to  teach 
business  English  than  that  which  is  found 
in  a  shorthand  transcription  class.  A  learner 
will  never  be  able  to  transcribe  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction  to  himself  or  to  anyone 
else  until  he  has  learned  how  to  apply  the  rules 
of  good  English  usage.  The  teacher’s  duty, 
then,  becomes  that  of  making  his  pupils  feel 
that  they  need  to  know  how  to  use  business 
English  in  a  practical  way.  Once  they  are 
made  to  feel  this  need,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  assume  an  attitude  which  will  make  them 
eager  to  learn.  .\  pupil  learns  best  when  he 
feels  a  need  for  the  materials  which  he  is 
asked  to  learn.  His  mental  attitude  is  right. 
He  has  a  mind  set  to  learn  those  things  for 
which  he  has  an  immediate  need.  Since  the 
pupil  has  an  immediate  need  for  skill  in  the 
use  of  business  English  in  making  transcripts, 
it  seems  only  right  to  conclude  that  business 
English  should  be  made  a  definite  part  of  the 
materials  of  learning  in  the  transcription  class. 

\  great  deal  has  been  spoken  and  written 
recently  about  correlation  and  integration  of 
the  materials  of  learning.  If  subject  matter 
were  organized  so  that  it  could  be  presented 
in  integrated  situations,  all  materials  that  are 
needed  to  solve  a  definite  problem  in  a  given 
field  of  learning  would  be  brought  together 
at  the  time  that  they  are  needed  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  In  an  extreme  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  idea,  subject  lines  might 
even  lose  their  identification,  and  materials 
would  group  themselves  according  to  the  use 
to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  This  kind  of 
an  arrangement  would  be  in  complete  har¬ 
mony  with  the  idea  of  teaching  rules  of  busi¬ 


ness  English  in  the  shorthand  transcription 
class.  In  fact,  everything  that  is  needed  to 
help  solve  a  transcription  problem  should  be 
introduced  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 

Some  educators  say  that  if  pupils  do  not 
know  how  to  use  English  after  they  have 
studied  it  in  practically  every  year  since  they 
entered  the  primary  grades,  there  is  no  need 
to  spend  further  time  in  the  study  of  English 
in  the  transcription  class.  The  fact  that  the 
student  has  not  felt  a  practical  need  for  Eng¬ 
lish  may  be  a  reason.  In  the  transcription 
class  this  need  definitely  exists.  Teachers  in 
transcription,  therefore,  certainly  cannot  make 
a  mistake  in  giving  definite  instruction  in  the 
use  of  business  English  in  the  transcription 
classes. — Vernal  H.  Carmichael. 

2 

IT  is  the  problem  of  the  transcription  teacher 
to  make  good  the  pupil’s  deficiencies  in  the 
use  of  English,  however  those  deficiencies 
may  have  come  about.  Correlation  of  tran¬ 
scription  with  English  is  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  transcription  teacher's  work.  It  is  the 
writer’s  thesis  that  such  correlation  entails  a 
new  point  of  view  in  the  selection  of  dictation 
material. 

Errors  in  transcription  may  be  due  to  faulty 
outlines,  but  all  too  frequently  they  are  due 
to  the  pupil’s  inability  to  spell,  capitalize,  punc¬ 
tuate,  paragraph,  etc.  In  many  cases  the 
pupil  would  have  made  the  same  mistakes  if 
he  were  taking  slow  dictation  directly  at  the 
typewriter,  so  that  no  intervening  outlines 
could  be  blamed  for  the  errors.  The  reader 
may  easily  make  such  a  test  to  prove  the 
point,  if  he  needs  to  be  convinced. 
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The  pupil  may  have  in  his  notebook  an 
outline  which  he  recognizes  as  the  word  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  perhaps  it  should  be  transcribed 
principal.  The  shorthand  outline  may  stand 
for  to,  too,  or  two.  It  may  stand  for  there 
or  their.  It  may  be  loose  or  lose.  It  may  be 
advice  or  advise.  It  may  be  therefore  or 
therefor. 

The  pupil  can  read  his  outlines,  let  us  say, 
but  how  shall  he  spell  believe,  receive,  all 
right,  misspell,  benefited,  niece,  stopped,  no¬ 
ticeable,  etc.,  etc.? 

Where  does  one  place  the  period,  inside  or 
outside  the  quotation  marks?  In  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “He  had  three  C’s  on  his  report,”  how 
does  one  type  C’s?  “He  lives  in  the  South.” 
Is  it  correct  to  capitalize  South?  Should  the 
word  son-in-law  be  hyphenated?  The  reader 
can  supply  for  himself  innumerable  examples 
similar  to  these. 

Of  course,  give  the  pupil  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  dictation,  and  sooner  or  later  these 
various  problems  will  appear.  But  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  problems  should  not  be  left 
to  chance.  Transcription  material  should  be 
purposely  designed  to  present  such  problems 
according  to  a  definite  plan. 

Transcription  problem  material  suitable  for 
use  at  the  various  stages  of  the  pupil’s  prog¬ 
ress  should  be  provided.  Since  it  is  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  belief  that  transcription  should 
start  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  pupil’s 
study  of  shorthand,  transcription  material 
should  be  so  graded  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
pupil’s  progress  in  shorthand,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  planned  as  to  present  from  the 
start  real  problems. 

The  beginner  who  can  transcribe  a  simple 
paragraph  in  which  the  word  to  occurs,  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of  that 
same  exercise  to  transcribe  too  and  two  as  well. 

The  student  who  can  transcribe  the  word 
south  should  be  given  material  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  sometimes  referring  to  a  section 
of  the  country’  and  therefore  capitalized,  and 
at  other  times  indicating  a  direction  and  there¬ 
fore  beginning  with  a  lower  case  letter. 

The  student  who  can  write  the  outline  for 
up  to  date  should  find  that  a  correct  tran¬ 
script  requires  this  expression  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  be  hyphenated,  and  his  transcrip¬ 
tion  material  should  afford  opportunity  for 
an  exercise  of  judgment  on  his  part  in  the 
correct  typing  of  the  phrase. 


The  foregoing  examples  of  the  type  of  prob¬ 
lem  material  here  advocated  are  intended  to 
be  merely  suggestive.  In  the  absence  of  a 
well-planned  transcription  manual,  the  teacher 
can  prepare  from  day  to  day  for  the  use  of  his 
classes  short  paragraphs  (suitable  for  the 
pupil's  present  stage  of  progress  in  his  study 
of  shorthand  theory)  which  involve  specific 
problems  of  the  types  here  proposed. 

The  writer  has  observ’ed  that  students  who 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  in  a  business 
correspondence  class  to  compose  good  letters 
and  type  them  in  excellent  form,  can  not  be 
depended  upon  in  a  transcription  class  to  type 
in  equally  good  form  material  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  difficulty.  The  problem  in¬ 
volved  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint  is  that 
of  “carry  over”  from  one  class  to  another.  A 
transfer  of  training  may  exist,  the  psycholo¬ 
gists  tell  us,  in  cases  where  there  are  identical 
elements  in  the  two  subjects  under  considera¬ 
tion.  There  are  certainly  identical  elements 
in  this  instance:  spelling,  punctuation,  “sen¬ 
tence  sense,”  etc.  Such  transfer  involves 
(along  with  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil J  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
make  the  pupil  conscious  of  these  identical 
elements.  The  teacher  can  find  no  better 
means  of  accomplishing  this  than  through  the 
use  of  transcription  problem  material  designed 
to  make  a  very  definite  and  well-planned  con¬ 
tribution  toward  consciousness  of  these  like 
elements. 

Transcription  material  chosen  with  this  end 
in  view’  will  help  to  effect  a  “carry  over”  from 
the  business  correspondence  class  to  the  tran¬ 
scription  class. — Margaret  Rhodes  Hoke. 

3 

Experience  indicates  that  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  teacher  needs  to  teach  all  of  business 
English  that  did  not  “stick”  in  the  regular 
class  work  in  Business  English.  In  spite  of 
valiant  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  cor¬ 
relate  subjects,  there  is  something  in  the  mind 
of  high  school  students  that  insists  on  segre¬ 
gating  information  according  to  classes  and 
keeping  that  information  pigeonholed  except 
w’hen  called  for  in  specific  class  periods.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  necessary  for  tran¬ 
scription  teachers  to  re-cover  the  ground  in 
business  English. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  build  dictation  around 
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particular  phases  of  punctuation,  grammar 
and  usage  as  they  are  taken  up  in  review. 
For  instance,  letters  which  call  for  particular 
comma  uses  may  well  be  dictated  following 
the  study  of  comma  uses,  and  transcriptions 
corrected  particularly  for  those  errors.  The 
same  letters  may  be  dictated  another  week 
and  progress  or  lack  of  it  pointed  out  to 
students  after  the  second  transcription  is  cor¬ 
rected.  In  the  same  way,  hyphenation,  para¬ 
graphing  and  other  mechanics  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  turn. 

Material  containing  errors  in  English  may 
be  dictated  and  the  students  instructed  to 
correct  errors  that  they  find.  It  is  amazing 
how  the  students'  wits  and  eyes  are  sharp¬ 
ened  to  detect  such  violations  of  usage  when 
they  would  be  quite  dull  in  catching  similar 
errors  in  conventional  drills. — Eva  L.  Von 
Berg. 

4 

HEN  a  student  uses  “it's”  for  the  pos¬ 
sessive  pronoun,  principle  for  principal, 
similarly  misuses  the  hundreds  of  other  homo¬ 
nyms,  and  invariably  puts  the  apostrophe  in 
the  wrong  place,  it's  high  time  we  put  “Eng¬ 
lish”  first  and  “Business”  afterward.  And  this 
reference  means  simply  common-ordinary- 
everyday  English! 

When  today's  student  reaches  the  point 
where  he  becomes  an  executive  and  the  dic¬ 
tator,  most  of  today’s  business  English  texts 
will  have  become  discarded.  Until  that  time 
the  stenographer’s  ability  is  measured  solely 
by  the  accuracy  and  speed  and  neatness  of 
his  transcripts.  In  short,  the  stenographer 
transcribes  some  one  else’s  dictation — some 
one  else’s  English.  And  if  the  dictator  per¬ 
mits  his  stenographer  to  correct  his  faulty 
English,  he  expects  only  corrections  of  the 
simpler  kinds.  If  he  is  so  set  in  his  ways 
as  to  dictate  “this  will  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  esteemed  favor  of  even  date,  etc.” 
most  certainly  he  won’t  permit  any  changes 
in  his  construction. 

My  point  is  that  the  English  we  generally 
teach  is  English  for  the  dictator  and  not  Eng¬ 
lish  for  the  stenographer.  We  neglect  too 
much  the  essentials  for  the  polish.  We  tr>’ 
to  make  an  executive  before  we  turn  out  an 
apprentice. 

I  am  fortunate  in  that  I  take  a  student 


through  English  and  its  allied  subjects;  I 
finally  give  him  dictation  and  I  supervise  his 
transcription.  I  am  with  the  student  for  a 
year,  two  years  and  sometimes  three.  In¬ 
dividually  I  point  out  and  explain  the  “why’s” 
of  every  mistake.  I’ll  point  out  the  same 
mistake  dozens  of  times  if  necessary  until 
the  correct  way  becomes  a  habit.  What  is 
good  for  the  individual  is  good  for  the  class, 
so  another  explanation  is  made  to  the  group. 

The  stumbling  blocks  in  the  dictation  and 
transcription  departments  are  brought  back 
to  the  English  department  and  given  a  raking 
over  under  “What  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do.” 
These  are  repeated  as  often  as  are  necessary. 
If  anything  new  comes  up  in  the  English 
class,  the  subject  is  discussed  again  before 
the  dictation  students. 

In  transcription  I  check  every  paper  very 
carefully.  I  look  for  errors  that  may  be 
turned  into  valuable  lessons  for  the  class,  and 
I  never  pass  up  a  single  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  point  in  English  no  matter  what  group 
I  happen  to  be  teaching. 

A  standardized  and  brief  set  of  rules  gov¬ 
erning  simple  English  should  be  known  by 
every  teacher  in  a  school,  so  that  when  the 
secretarial  student  finally  reaches  dictation  he 
will  find  himself  continuing  with  the  same 
style  of  English  that  has  been  taught  to  him 
in  shorthand  theory,  in  typing,  in  bookkeeping, 
in  salesmanship,  and  in  all  the  other  classes. 

Summarizing:  Teach  every  teacher  to  teach 
English;  then  teach  it  always  in  all  ways.  In 
this  way  I  believe  we’ll  come  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  our  problem  without  placing  all 
the  responsibility  on  the  teacher  who  last 
handles  the  student. — R.  D.  Parrish. 


5 

All  transcription  performances  differ  only 
k  in  minor  details.  In  court,  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  transcribes  (reads  aloud)  from  his  notes 
a  doubtful  question  or  answer  at  the  command 
of  the  Judge.  Often,  he  transcribes  (reads 
aloud)  all  the  testimony  into  the  speaking 
tube  of  his  dictating  machine.  In  both  these 
instances,  the  English  and  the  shorthand  fac¬ 
tors  of  transcription  were  completed  with 
these  readings.  Typing  skill  is  not  a  factor 
in  these  transcribing  (broadly  interpreted) 
performances.  It  should  be  quite  clear,  then. 
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that  whatever  skills  are  achieved  in  English 
or  in  shorthand  rest  on  learning  processes  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  typing.  A  typewriter 
simply  does  not  spell  and  does  not  punctuate. 

The  English  teacher  of  transcription  must 
develop,  to  a  habit  level  of  performance  on 
the  part  of  students,  a  knowledge  of  typo¬ 
graphical  marks  which  identify  different  gram¬ 
matical  constructions.  She  must  teach  spell¬ 
ing,  paragraphing  and  a  sensitiveness  to  false 
syntax.  She  must  teach  placement — a  mere 
mechanical  application  of  the  printer's  rule  for 
centering.  And  that  is  all. 

Surely,  teaching  composition  is  not  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  transcription  objectives,  nor  is  an 
understanding  of  manufacturing  process  an 
objective.  They  are  the  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edges  of  the  one  who  sits  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk.  Quite  properly,  the  business 
English  teacher  (not  the  transcription  teacher) 
should  stress  the  mechanics  of  composition 
and  teach  the  psychology  of  business  letters. 
It  would  seem  necessar>',  however,  owing  to 
poor  student  understanding  of  business  Eng¬ 
lish  terminology,  that  she  give  much  more 
attention  than  heretofore  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  business  literature.  It  should  be  equally 
clear  that  the  teacher  of  transcription  give 
but  little  attention  to  the  salient  features  of 
good  composition,  or  to  technical  terms. 

There  remains,  finally,  this  isolated  factor 
for  consideration — mental  grasp.  This  is  the 
shorthand  teacher’s  contribution  in  training 
a  stenographer,  because  vocabulary  and  un¬ 
derstanding  are  so  intimately  interwoven  that 
it  is  quite  unthinkable  to  attempt  to  teach, 
economically,  vocabulary  except  in  context. 
— E.  ir.  Harrison. 

Readers  of  the  Transcription  Club  will  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  October  number,  Mr. 
Harrison  made  the  statement  that  in  John 
Hay  High  School,  shorthand  pupils  reading 
the  notes,  indicate  “their  understanding  of 
grammatical  construction  by  the  use  of  key 
words — to  save  time.”  Mr.  Cowan  sent  in  a 
query  as  to  what  Mr.  Harrison  meant  by  this 
statement.  We  are  giving  the  statement  of 
the  basic  punctuation  rules  with  which  Mr. 
Harrison  supplies  all  his  transcription  students, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  necessary  punc¬ 
tuation  in  oral  reading  of  notes  is  indicated. 
This  statement  of  minimum  punctuation  rules 
is  especially  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of 
English. 


A  comma  is  used  to  indicate  the  following 
grammatical  constructions: 

a  compound  sentence 

e.xcept 

a.  Clauses  with  interior  punctuation  (see 
semicolon) 

b.  Short  clauses  (optional) 
a  series 

a  transposed  order 

an  indeix’iKlent  construction  which  is 

a.  directive 

b.  transitional 

c.  preliminary 

d.  interpolated 

e.  absolute 

f.  exclamatory 

g.  apix)sitive 

h.  direct  address 
an  omission  indicating 

a.  a  date 

b.  a  location 

c.  a  title 

d.  a  contraction 

a  causal  clause  introduced  by 
for,  since,  as,  because  (no  others) 
and  the  following  conventions 

a.  identical  words 

b.  question  following  assertion 

c.  internally  punctuated  subject 

d.  long  subject 

e.  direct  quotation 
and  the  following  meanings 

a.  a  non-rest rictive  clause 

b.  i>arenthctical 

.A  semicolon  is  used  to  indicate : 

a.  omission  of  coordinate  conjunction 

b.  interior  clause  punctuation  (see  com¬ 
pound  sentence) 

dash  is  used  to  indicate : 

a.  a  sumniary 

b.  an  abrupt  change  in  thought 


6 

HY  is  it  that  our  pupils  show  so  great  an 
inability  to  grasp  and  apply  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  English  language?  No  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  to  this  question  seems  to  have 
been  reached.  All  that  the  transcription  teacher 
knows  is  that  she  must  assume  the  pupils 
know  nothing  about  punctuation,  spelling,  par¬ 
agraphing,  meanings  of  words,  parts  of  letters, 
etc.,  and  set  to  work  to  teach  them  all  over 
again. 

First,  she  must  make  her  pupils  spelling 
conscious.  They  must  be  made  to  appreciate 
what  spelling  they  don’t  know  and  also  to 
recognize  misspelling  in  typed  copy  when  the 
spelling  is  known.  They  must,  therefore,  get 
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the  dictionary  habit.  But  most  of  the  pupils 
must  be  trained  in  how  to  use  the  dictionar>'. 
The  first  problem  of  the  teacher,  then,  is  to 
procure  dictionaries  for  each  pupil  in  the 
class.  The  next  step  is  to  acquaint  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  wealth  and  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  them.  Then  definite  train¬ 
ing  must  be  given  the  pupils 

1.  To  find  the  correct  spelling  of  words 

a.  When  the  approximate  spelling  is  un- 
known  (sei)arate) 

b.  When  the  spelling  is  entirely  unknown 
(phantom) 

2.  To  discover  how  to  read  words  in  order  to 
determine  correct  syllabication. 

3.  To  learn  the  meanings  of  the  words  in 
order  to  understand  the  context  of  the  dic¬ 
tated  matter. 

4.  To  diflferentiate  between  compound  words 
written  as  one  word,  hyphenated  words,  and 
pairs  of  words  such  as  en  route,  which  are 
inseparable  in  thought  but  written  as  sep¬ 
arate  units. 

5.  To  distinguish  between  homonyms. 

6.  To  find  wlut  they  want  quickly  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  waste  motion. 

Second,  it  is  necessary  to  drill  the  pupils 
in  the  application  of  the  commonest  rules  for 
punctuation.  One  of  our  noticeable  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  past  teaching  has  been  that  we 
have  taught  the  application  of  punctuation 
rules  usually  after  errors  have  occurred  in¬ 
stead  of  systematically  setting  up  definite  dic¬ 
tation  lessons  based  on  specific  rules  of  punc¬ 
tuation.  At  Walton,  we  spend  approximately 
one  period  a  week  in  our  advanced  classes  on 
a  single  rule,  with  all  the  dictation  for  the 
day  carefully  chosen  so  that  each  letter  or 
article  illustrates  that  one  rule  besides  any 
others  previously  covered.  For  further  drill, 
the  homework  for  the  rest  of  week  consists 
of  letters  selected  from  the  pupils’  textbook 
which  also  contain  examples  of  this  same  rule. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  assigning  of  those 
letters,  the  pupils’  book  was  examined  letter 
by  letter  and  each  was  tabulated  according 
to  the  rule  or  rules  it  exemplified. 

In  connection  with  the  emphasizing  of  punc¬ 
tuation  rules,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
not  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  stressing  too 
many  different  rules.  Good  usage,  according 
to  the  English  handbooks,  requires  little  punc¬ 
tuation.  Therefore,  only  the  basic  rules 
should  be  reviewed  and  insisted  upon. 

Third,  our  pupils  need  to  be  taught  the  ru¬ 


diments  of  paragraphing.  When  to  para¬ 
graph  and  when  not  to  paragraph  are  two 
mighty  troublesome  problems.  To  give  the 
pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  para¬ 
graphing  is  a  device  to  make  letters  attract¬ 
ive  and  that  this  same  device  helps  the 
reader  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  is  a  serious  undertaking  for  the 
teacher.  That  teacher,  however,  who  solves 
the  problem  by  dictating  when  to  para¬ 
graph  is  crippling  the  pupils  forever. 

In  addition,  the  transcription  teacher  must 
not  neglect  the  parts  of  any  good  business 
letter,  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  the  commonest  business  letters, 
the  use  and  misuse  of  abbreviations,  and  the 
style  and  tone  of  formal,  informal,  official, 
and  friendly  letters,  besides  the  special  forms 
required  when  the  letters  contain  tabulations. 
— Emma  Felter. 

1 

A  TRANSCRIPTION  student  needs  to 
make  use  of  all  the  knowledge  he  has 
drawn  from  other  studies  and  from  personal 
experience  in  life.  He  uses  the  tools  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting,  which  he  should  be  able 
to  use  skillfully,  and  he  deals  with  words,  sen¬ 
tences,  paragraphs,  and  composition.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  problems  of  composition  are  for 
the  dictator,  but  the  stenographer  cannot 
faithfully  interpret  and  reproduce  the  matter 
dictated  unless  he  also  has  command  of  words 
and  sentence  structure. 

As  everyone  knows,  not  ever\’  dictator  gives 
matter  which  is  grammatically  correct;  often 
the  business  man  is  too  engrossed  with  ideas 
and  plans  to  give  much  care  to  the  form  of 
sentences.  He  wants  his  stenographer  to  be 
able  to  correct  slips  in  speech;  disagreement 
of  verb  and  subject  or  pronoun  and  antece¬ 
dent;  double  negatives;  split  infinitives;  modi¬ 
fier  separated  from  its  object.  The  stenog¬ 
rapher  should  know  sentence  structure  so 
well  that  he  never  runs  together  two  sen¬ 
tences  or  leaves  detached  a  phrase  or  depen¬ 
dent  clause.  Judicious  use  of  the  semicolon 
between  two.  independent  clauses  should  be 
explained.  Spelling  is  a  subject  which  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  grammar,  and  I  should  like 
to  include  it  in  this  discussion. 

The  teacher  of  transcription  cannot  escape 
giving  instruction  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
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grammar.  It  is  necessary  to  make  explana¬ 
tions  beforehand  of  points  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  class  might  not  understand.  A 
lengthy  sentence,  an  unusually  constructed 
sentence  requiring  certain  punctuation,  an  in¬ 
frequent  or  technical  word — these  must,  in 
fairness  to  the  student,  be  explained  before¬ 
hand.  When  explanation  of  a  certain  matter 
is  once  given,  the  student  is  expected  to  re¬ 
member  it,  and  a  similar  situation  in  a  later 
letter  should  not  require  explanation.  For 
instance,  after  a  clear  explanation  with  black¬ 
board  illustrations  of  such  a  phrase  as  “time- 
and  labor-saving  devnce”  that  use  of  the  hy¬ 
phen  should  not  be  explained  again  soon 
thereafter.  But  after  the  student  has  tran¬ 
scribed  such  a  construction  a  second  time,  it 
might  be  well  to  remind  the  class  of  the 
previous  explanation  and  its  application  in 
the  second  instance. 

Often  it  is  profitable  to  stop  to  discuss  the 
tone  of  a  letter  and  get  the  thoughts  of  stu¬ 
dents  upon  its  excellence  or  lack  of  it,  with 
suggestions  for  improvement  or  change.  Other 
matters  needing  frequent  discussion  are  word 
division,  writing  of  numbers,  abbreviations. — 
Eva  L.  Connelly. 

8 

N  the  first  place  what  is  business  English? 

It  is  simple,  fundamental  English  which  the 
pupil  has  used  since  his  first  school  days  and 
which  he  will  continue  to  use  all  his  life  in 
all  situations.  Therefore,  if  the  pupil  is  to 
produce  a  correct  transcript,  the  transcription 
teacher  will  be  called  upon  to  teach  those  basic 
principles  of  ever>’day  English  which  recur 
w'ith  great  frequency  and  which  have  not  al¬ 
ready  been  firmly  established  in  earlier  years 
of  training.  This  will  entail  a  consideration 
of  grammar  and  sentence  structure,  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  abbreviations. 

When  our  students  begin  transcription  from 
shorthand  notes,  we  place  in  their  hands  “A 
Manual  of  Directions  and  Instructions  for 
Students  in  the  Secretarial  Department”  com¬ 
piled  by  Mrs.  Cranna.  One  section  of  this’ 
manual  is  devoted  to  “Letter  Writing  Prob¬ 
lems  from  the  Viewpoint  of  a  Transcriber,” 
and  includes  information  about  the  envelope, 
all  the  parts  of  the  letter,  folding,  two-page 
letters,  carbons,  specimen  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs  illustrating  the  use  of  abbreviations. 


apostrophes,  hyphens,  quotation  marks,  and 
capitalization.  This  manual  puts  into  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  hands  for  ready  reference  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  points  of  business  English  which 
he  would  be  likely  to  meet  in  ordinary  tran¬ 
script  work.  If  he  does  not  know  whether 
to  write  out  a  number  or  to  use  figures,  he 
does  know'  that  by  referring  to  the  manual 
he  will  find  the  answer  to  his  question.  Guess¬ 
ing  is  not  worthwhile  when  the  answer  is  so 
easily  found. 

Miss  Grace  Patterson,  in  her  master’s  thesis 
on  “The  Persistence  of  Technical  English  Dif¬ 
ficulties  as  Revealed  in  Typewriting  Classes” 
(University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934)  says,  “Fig¬ 
ures  show  spelling  to  be  the  outstanding  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Strangely  enough  these  errors  are 
made  on  words  ...  for  which  there  is  the 
most  convenient  and  accessible  source  of 
reference,  the  dictionary.  Compound  adjec¬ 
tives  appear  as  the  most  difficult  of  all  hyphe¬ 
nation  errors.  Dividing  words  incorrectly  ac¬ 
cording  to  syllables,  breaking  monosyllables, 
and  carrying  over  a  two-letter  syllable  to  the 
second  line  are  the  outstanding  blunders.” 
Common  spelling  and  syllabication  rules  re¬ 
quire  definite  attention  from  the  transcribing 
teacher.  Frequent  spelling  lessons  requiring 
division  of  words  into  syllables,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  use  of  the  dictionary,  emphasize  to  the 
pupil  the  importance  of  correct  syllabication 
and  the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  diction¬ 
ary. 

Miss  Patterson  goes  on  to  say,  “Students 
are  aware  of  the  need  of  the  apostrophe,  but 
are  uncertain  concerning  the  correct  apos¬ 
trophe  placement.  .  .  .  Facts  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  more  serious  difficulty  lies  rather  in 
the  students’  ignorance  of  the  correct  uses  of 
the  apostrophe  than  in  their  inability  to  read 
their  notes  with  the  point  of  view  of  placing 
the  apostrophe  in  its  proper  position.”  Tran¬ 
scription  teachers  cannot  get  away  from  the 
need  for  stressing  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 
Sentences  illustrating  apostrophe  uses,  dicta¬ 
ted  to  the  machine  and  then  discussed  in  class 
as  papers  are  checked,  serve  to  emphasize  the 
differentiation  betw'een  contractions  and  pos¬ 
sessive  forms. 

In  this  study  of  transcription  errors  and  the 
frequency  of  recurrence.  Miss  Patterson  dis¬ 
covered  that  capitalization  and  abbreviation 
errors  ranked  next  in  number  to  spelling  and 
apostrophe  errors.  Such  errors  may  be  col- 
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lected  from  transcripts  and  used  as  an  exer¬ 
cise  to  be  dictated  to  the  machine.  This  will 
insure  the  pupil’s  having  to  think  about  the 
form  of  the  material  to  be  typed  and  also 
give  him  a  chance  to  ask  questions  about 
vague  points. 

It  must  be  a  part  of  the  transcription  teach¬ 
er's  work  to  teach  any  points  in  business  Eng¬ 
lish  which  will  help  her  pupils  to  produce  good 
transcripts.  Certain  errors  which  are  inevi¬ 
table  she  may  avert  by  preliminary  instruction. 
.\s  weaknesses  in  various  other  principles  of 
English  appear,  she  must  give  sufficient  in¬ 
struction  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  for  the 
teaching  of  business  English  in  a  transcrip¬ 
tion  class  takes  the  form  of  remedial  teaching, 
the  aim  being  to  remedy  the  defects  caused 
by  insufficient  groundwork  in  grammar  and 
sentence  structure. — Edith  Winchester. 

9 

A  SIMPLE  set  of  rules  for  punctuation 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student. 
These  rules  should  be  discussed  by  the  tran¬ 
scription  teacher  when  the  first  problems  of 
transcription  are  presented  to  the  class.  Then, 
daily,  the  errors  indicated  in  the  transcripts 
should  be  discussed  with  the  class  as  a  whole, 
and  with  the  individual  making  the  error,  to 
attempt  to  avoid  further  repetition.  A  constant, 
day  after  day,  attention  to  matters  of  punctu¬ 
ation  will  eventually  bring  about  better  results 
in  the  papers  presented  by  the  students. 


Poor  spelling  seems  to  be  another  grave 
difficulty  which  must  be  faced.  A  list  of 
words  misspelled  by  the  class  in  their  daily 
transcript  should  be  kept  and,  not  only  dis¬ 
cussed  the  following  day,  but  emphasis  placed 
on  the  correct  spelling,  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  the  correct  shorthand  outline  for 
it.  Much  good  will  result  to  the  student  if 
we  can  teach  him  to  have  his  own  dictionary 
and  to  refer  to  it  whenever  there  is  the  least 
doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  correct  spelling 
of  a  word,  or  the  correct  division  of  a  word 
into  syllables  when  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it 
at  the  end  of  a  line. 

It  will  be  found  helpful  if  the  teacher  will 
take  the  time  to  dictate,  occasionally,  letters 
which  are  very  poorly  worded — in  which  the 
English  is  distinctly  not  what  it  should  be — 
and  then,  instead  of  asking  the  student  to 
transcribe  the  letter  as  it  was  dictated,  request 
him  to  revise  it  and  to  write  it  as  he  would 
be  expected  to  do  in  a  business  office.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  arrangements  of  the 
tetter  will  tend  to  indicate  other  errors  in 
English  construction  and  punctuation  which 
will  be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  entire 
class. — Urina  Roberts  Frandsen. 

10 

ROPER  punctuation  needs  to  be  drilled  over 
and  over  again.  The  worst  fault  seems  to  be 
the  omission  of  the  apostrophe.  More  stu¬ 
dents  have  trouble  with  the  apostrophe  than 


Topics  for  February,  March  an  d  April 

IN  February,  as  previously  indicated,  the  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Club  will  be  “What  Should  Be  the  Standards  of  Achievement  for  Transcrip¬ 
tion  in  Transcription  Classes?”  In  discussing  this  question,  it  seems  well  to  consider 
rate  of  dictation  and  of  transcription,  as  well  as  standards  of  accuracy  of  the  tran¬ 
script  in  reproducing  the  dictation,  in  punctuation,  spelling  and  typing.  Consideration 
also  should  be  given  to  the  measurement  devices  employed  in  determining  whether 
or  not  these  standards  have  been  achieved. 

It  seems  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  all  persons  interested  in  transcription  if  con¬ 
sideration  were  now  given  to  the  various  plans  which  are  in  successful  operation  in 
shorthand  class  rooms  throughout  the  country  for  organizing  the  work  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  so  as  to  incorporate  into  a  working  whole  the  various  elements  of  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  problem  which  have  thus  far  been  considered  separately. 

A  consideration  of  these  plans  w’ill  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  the  March 
and  April  issues  of  the  Transcription  Club.  We  have  received  three  excellent  articles 
in  our  series  “How  We  Teach  Transcription  in  Our  School.”  One  will  appear  in  the 
February  issue,  the  other  two  will  follow  in  March  and  April. 
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with  any  of  the  other  marks.  A  point  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  sometimes  a  pupil  is  hazy  on 
the  names  of  the  marks.  I  dictated  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  parentheses  the  other  day,  and  one 
pupil  returned  his  transcript  with  ajwstrophes 
in  place  of  the  parentheses. 

Relation  of  subject  and  verb  need  to  be 
studied.  Dictators  are  sometimes  very  care¬ 
less  about  this  and  the  stenographer  should 
be  able  to  correct  errors  in  agreement. 

Proper  sentence  structure  to  avoid  am¬ 
biguity.  A  stenographer  should  be  able  to 
recast  a  faulty  sentence  to  bring  out  the  mean¬ 
ings  more  clearly,  or  break  up  a  long  sen¬ 
tence  so  that  it  will  make  two  or  more  shorter 
ones. 


Capitalization  needs  attention.  Students 
should  be  instructed  in  the  variations  they  will 
encounter  in  the  use  of  capitals. 

As  students  usually  have  only  a  general 
vocabular>’,  it  is  necessary  to  drill  on  the 
meaning  and  spelling  of  all  words  outside 
that  vocabulary. 

Students  should  be  drilled  on  synonyms, 
antonyms,  and  homonyms,  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  avoid  repeating  the  same  word  too 
often,  or  using  words  incorrectly. 

Paragraphing  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
the  letter  or  article  more  clearly. 

The  proper  use  of  prepositions;  such  as, 
agree  with  (a  person),  agree  to  (a  proposal), 
agree  upon  (a  course). — G.  IP.  Cowan. 


N.  A.  C.  T.  T.  I.  TO  MEET  NEXT  MONTH 


Nafional  Associafion  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Insfifufions  fo  Gather 
for  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Claridge,  Atlantic  City,  February  23 


8:30-9:00  A.M. 

Registration  in  the  Rose  Room. 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 

Consideration  of  the  Commercial  Teacher-Training 
Program  as  Suggested  by  Professor  Nichols’  Commit¬ 
tee  at  Cleveland. 

A.  From  the  viewpoint  of  rural  area  teacher-training 
institutions. 

Report  presented  by  R.  G.  Walters,  summarizing  the 
comments  of  Professors  Andruss,  Ash,  Atkinson,  Black- 
stone,  Carlson,  C.  C.  Crawford,  Dodd,  G.  G.  Hill, 
Kyker,  Noel,  Nulty,  Reierson,  and  York. 

B.  From  the  viewpoint  of  city  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Report  presented  by  Miss  Frances  liowers,  summar¬ 
izing  the  comments  of  Professors  Einolf,  Haynes, 
Luvicy  Hill,  Lessenberry,  Percy,  Shields,  Tonne, 
Tyrrell,  Winchester,  Zelliot,  and  Miss  Helen  Frank- 
land. 

C.  From  the  viewpoint  of  city  and  state  directors  of 
commercial  education. 

Report  presented  by  John  G.  Kirk,  summarizing  the 
comments  of  Messrs.  Altholz,  Barnhart,  Bullock,  Cook, 
Edgeworth,  Garbutt,  Good,  Goodfellow,  Holtsclaw, 
Kibby,  Miller,  Reed,  Rice,  and  Slinker. 

12:00-1:30  P.M. 

Luncheon  in  the  East  Room. 

A  speaker  will  be  chosen  from  the  staff  of  the  re¬ 
cently  completed  National  Survey  of  Teacher  Training. 

2:00-4:00  P.M. 

Research  Commission  Reports. 

A.  Presentation  of  the  bulletin  prepared  by  Professor 
Blackstone’s  committee:  “Researches  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  with  Reference  to  Teacher  Training.” 

B.  Presentation  of  the  bulletin  prepared  by  Professor 
Studebaker’s  committee:  “Practices  and  Problems  in 
Commercial  Teacher-Training  Institutions.” 

C.  Summary  of  the  bulletin  being  prepared  by  Pro¬ 


fessor  Nichols’  committee:  “Practices  and  Problems  in 
Secondary  School  Business  Training.” 

D.  Plans  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  Research 
Commission. 

4:00  P.M. 

Business  Meeting. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: — 

President:  Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  Associate  Professor, 
Commercial  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Vice  President:  R.  G.  Walters,  Director,  Teacher 
Training,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Secretary:  Luvicy  M.  Hill,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Commercial  Arts,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Treasurer:  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Director,  Commercial 
Education,  State  Teachers  College,  W'hitewater,  Wis. 

Directors:  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Head,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind. ; 
C.  C.  Crawford,  State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City, 
N.  Dak.;  F.  G.  Nichols,  Associate  Professor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Department  of  Commercial 
Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  J.  H.  Dodd,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Commercial  Education,  State  Teachers  College, 
Fredericksburg,  V’a. 

.•MI  commercial  teachers  are  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting  whether  they  are  members  of  the 
.Association  or  not.  Reduced  fares  for  the  trip 
w'ill  be  available  to  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  since  this  meeting  is 
being  held  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Super intendeiKe  meeting.  The  meeting  comes 
during  the  Washington  birthday  week-end.  It 
is  tlie  only  commercial  education  meeting  that 
is  held  in  conjunction  with  this  convention. 
Hotel  reservations  should  be  made  promptly, 
directly  with  the  Claridge  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 
Reservations  for  the  luncheon  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible. 
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COMMERCIAL  STUDENT  CLUBS 

31  rK.  SuM‘lio  Hoale  Taylor,  li«‘ad  of  the 
roniitior4*ial  Dopartmont  at  Thomas  Jef- 
forson  Hiji^h  Seliiml  in  lli<*limond,  tells 
of  the  fine  reeord  made  by  a  l4»4*al  elub 


•  Edited  by  DORA  H.  PITTS 

Western  High  School, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

WHEN  the  new  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School  was  opened  in  the  west  end  of 
our  city  four  years  ago,  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
promote  interest  in  the  business  affairs  of  our 
city  would  be  to  organize  a  Commercial  Club, 
composed  of  students  from  the  classes  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  line  of  work.  As  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  tried  out  before  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  schools,  the  pupils  were  rather  skepti¬ 
cal  and  at  first  had  to  be  shown  just  how 
much  interest  and  fun  would  be  derived  from 
such  a  venture. 

Objects  Are  Stated 

Now  after  four  years  we  have  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  club  with  fifty  active  members.  We 
meet  twice  a  month  immediately  after  school. 
One  meeting  is  a  business  meeting,  with  a 
fifteen-minute  interesting  program  prepared  by 
the  program  committee,  and  at  the  second 
meeting  some  prominent  business  man  gives 
us  each  month  an  inside  glimpse  of  his  line 
of  work. 

During  these  four  years  our  aims  have  been 
to  study  the  lives  and  careers  of  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  have  climbed  to  promi¬ 
nence  and  success  in  the  business  world  by 
way  of  the  ladder  of  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing;  to  study  some  of  the  large  business  proj¬ 
ects  in  Richmond;  to  meet  and  hear  from 
well-known  business  men,  and  to  encourage 
our  pupils’  interest  in  commercial  education. 

The  club  always  presents  a  business  play 
each  semester  in  the  Assembly  for  the  entire 
school  body.  We  have  had  speakers  from  the 
leading  banks,  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company,  Retail  Merchants’  Association, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Citizens  Service  Bu¬ 
reau;  also  Mrs.  Geline  MacDonald  Bowman, 


president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs. 

Several  field  trips  are  taken  each  year  to 
banks,  Retail  Merchants’  Association,  Citizens 
Service  Bureau,  large  factories,  etc.  Through 
our  contact  with  these  organizations  and  busi¬ 
ness  men,  we  have  been  able  to  place  all  of 
our  recommended  commercial  graduates. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  we  have 
been  able  to  furnish  the  Citizens  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  with  stenographers  for  afternoon  and 
Saturday  work.  In  turn  these  pupils  have 
gained  the  necessary  experience  to  enable  them 
to  fill  responsible  positions  in  other  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Richmond. 

The  club  members  are  encouraged  to  bring 
and  post  on  our  bulletin  board,  articles  of 
special  interest  to  commercial  pupils.  We 
also  keep  a  club  scrap-book.  Each  issue  of 
our  school  paper.  The  Jeffersonian,  carries 
some  interesting  news  about  the  meetings,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  club  reporter. 

Social  Activities  Enjoyed 

An  annual  hike  and  outdoor  bonfire  supper 
is  the  social  event  of  the  fall  and  a  hay  ride 
and  picnic  is  enjoyed  at  the  close  of  school 
in  June.  The  club  provides  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  for  one  of  the  poor  families  of  our  city 
and  at  Christmas  provides  the  dinner  and  fills 
stockings  for  the  children  of  this  family. 

Our  graduate  members  have  been  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  club,  so  this  fall  we  are 
organizing  a  Commercial  Alumnae  Club.  Let¬ 
ters  have  gone  out  to  all  of  the  commercial 
graduates  and  replies  are  coming  in  from  as 
far  away  as  Boston. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  first 
conamercial  club  president  is  now  secretary 
to  the  principal  of  our  own  high  school. 
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Denny  hart  of  Mount  Union  High 
School,  Mount  Union,  Pennsylvania,  wrote 
of  the  “Knights  of  Kommerce  Klub,”  of 
which  he  is  president.  I  am  sure  that  these 
modern  knights  will  go  forth  well  equipped 
into  the  battle  of  life  to  win  as  many  laurels 
as  did  the  knights  of  olden  days. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Miss  Kathryn 
Newman  of  Easton  High  School,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  is  such  a  good  one  that  I  hope 
it  will  result  in  a  nation-wide  response.  May 
we  not  have  for  publication  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  clubs  whose  officers  will  be 
glad  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  other 
organizations? 

Several  members  of  my  commercial  club  have 
suggested  that  they  thought  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  correspond  with  other  Gregg  writers — 
preferably  with  senior  members  of  some  com¬ 
mercial  clubs  in  the  West. 

This  is  done  by  the  foreign  language  students, 

STUDENTS  PREPARE 

WE  are  pleased  to  report  several  re¬ 
sponses  to  our  request  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Business  Education  World  for 
descriptions  of  school  exhibits. 

Miss  Anna  Scholl,  instructor  in  the  Neptune 
High  School,  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey,  de¬ 
scribes  the  display  used  in  her  salesmanship 
classes  and  in  connection  with  their  annual 
“Parents’  Night.”  Besides  those  pictured,  each 
member  of  the  class  made  either  a  window  or 
a  counter  display  during  the  term. 

For  these  projects  we  use  a  table  about  7  by 
feet,  which  is  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
room.  Back  of  the  table  we  have  placed  a 
large  sheet  of  beaver  board  on  which  to  build 
up  the  elevated  features  of  the  display.  Many 


firms,  such  as  The  Campbell  Soup  Company, 
Armour  and  Company,  The  Whitman  Candy 
Company,  have  been  very  ready  to  cooperate 


and  I  really  believe  it  would  be  quite  worth 
while  in  sliorthand. 

This  suggestion  need  not,  of  course,  be 
limited  to  shorthand  students;  business  Eng¬ 
lish  students  would  derive  great  benefit  and 
pleasure  through  a  similar  correspondence. 

[We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  portion 
of  Miss  Pitt’s  letter  which  was  attached  to 
her  department  “copy.” — C.  /.  B.] 

Our  clubs  here  are  in  the  midst  tif  planning 
for  their  annual  Christmas  party.  They  are 
dressing  about  thirty-five  dolls  for  the  occasion. 
The  Salvation  Army  officers  have  said  there 
will  be  forty-eight  little  girls  to  attend  the  party. 
W'e  shall  give  each  one  a  <loll  or  some  other 
toy,  a  red  tarletan  stocking  filk*d  with  goodies, 
and  a  box  of  candy.  Of  course  there  will  be  a 
real  tree  and  a  Santa  Claus,  games  and  music. 
1  am  only  an  onloi)ker,  for  the  girls  are  doing 
all  the  work.  1  wish  you  could  be  here  to  see 
my  girls  as  the  big  sisters  of  the  little  orphans. 

SCHOOL  EXHIBITS 


with  us  by  furnishing  some  of  the  materials 
and  items.  The  local  stores,  also,  were  al¬ 


ways  willing  to  give  us  material  which  they 
had  used  for  their  own  window  displays;  such 
as,  crepe  paper  and  cardboard  accessories. 

The  picture  of  the  canned  goods  display  is 
the  outcome  of  a  study  started  in  our  class 
in  business  organization  and  carried  over  into 
the  salesmanship  class.  The  background  was 
made  of  pasteboard  painted  black  with  red 
borders.  The  posts  at  the  sides  were  hollow 
to  allow  the  insertion  of  lights  which  shone 
directly  on  the  silver  letters,  “Canned  Goods.” 
These  letters  were  made  of  cardboard,  as  was 
the  large  can.  The  other  cans  were  contribu¬ 
ted  by  The  Campbell  Soup  Company. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  display  assembled 
by  two  boys  who  had  completed  a  project  on 
the  selling  of  a  popular  brand  of  hair  tonic. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  IMPROVEMENT 

There  are  three  ohjectives  inherent  In 
the  teaching  of  shorthand— knowledge9 
skill,  and  appreciation.  This  writer  has 
something  important  to  say  about  each 

•  ANDREW  O'BRUBA 

Chaney  High  School, 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


The  difficulty  in  the  instruction  of  short¬ 
hand  is  not  in  the  system  itself,  but  rather 
in  the  necessity  of  securing  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  practical  educative  results  as 
desirable  outcomes  of  teacher-methods  and 
pupil-participation.  A  clear  conception  of  our 
aims  is  principally  worthwhile,  so  that  we  may 
establish  common  bases  for  improvement  in 
instruction. 

Three  fundamental  objectives  are  inherent 
in  the  instruction  of  shorthand.  These  are: 
Knowledge,  Skill,  and  Appreciation.  The 
shorthand  teacher  is  greatly  concerned  with 
the  realization  of  these  objectives. 

Knowledge  Chief  Concern 

Knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  that  is 
the  “principles”  of  shorthand,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  theory  to  actual  skill  develop¬ 
ment,  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  theory 
teacher.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  im¬ 
provement,  if  any,  should  start  with  theory 
work.  The  teacher  must  ask  herself  each 
day  whether  or  not  she  is  teaching  principles 
in  such  a  w’ay  that  students  are  intelligently 
understanding  them;  whether  or  not,  by  repe¬ 
tition  of  outlines  involving  the  principles  be¬ 
ing  taught,  the  student  is  developing  the 
ability  to  apply  skillfully  and  intelligently  the 
knowledge  gained;  whether  or  not,  by  testing 
pupil  achievements  and  providing  remedial 
work,  she  is  fully  realizing  all  the  techniques, 
methods,  and  devices  at  her  command; 
whether  or  not,  generally,  there  is  obvious 
and  noticeable  improvement  in  her  instruc¬ 
tion  and  in  pupil  learning  over  the  work  of 
previous  years. 

The  teacher  must  constantly  check  up  on 
her  own  work  and  achievement,  as  well  as 
that  of  her  students,  in  order  to  discover 


wherein  her  weaknesses  lie,  and  what  method 
of  attack  to  follow  in  order  to  make  possible 
greater  improvement  both  for  herself  and 
her  students.  By  providing  situations  for  the 
instilling  of  proper  and  correct  habits;  by 
personal  inspiration ;  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  student  in  every  way  to  improve  him¬ 
self;  by  constant  teaching  and  testing,  re¬ 
teaching  and  re-testing;  by  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  student  participation  and  of  her  own 
instruction;  and,  generally,  by  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  and  sympathy  with  the  student’s  efforts, 
can  the  teacher  hope  for  improvement. 

Appreciation  is  distinctly  a  problem  of  the 
shorthand  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  teacher  of 
literature.  Appreciation  of  the  value  of  short¬ 
hand  as  an  instrument  of  communication;  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  personal  and  cultural  value 
and  its  primary  business  significance;  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  inherent  learning  and  educative 
values;  its  development  of  clear  thinking,  con¬ 
centration,  coordination  of  mind  and  mus¬ 
cle — all  these  must  be  emphasized  constantly 
by  the  shorthand  teacher.  These  are  basic 
aims  which  must  be  expressed  in  every  meth¬ 
od,  everv’  device,  the  shorthand  teacher  uses. 

View  the  Objectives 

What  is  the  most  practical  method  of  at¬ 
tack  and  how’  shall  we  determine  whether  or 
not  any  improvement,  and  to  what  degree,  has 
been  effected?  Before  any  procedure  can  be 
set  up  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  have 
a  clear  conception  of  what  she  intends  to 
accomplish — in  other  words,  what  her  teaching 
and  pupil  objectives  are.  From  the  teacher’s 
angle,  she  must  see  her  problems,  methods, 
testing,  generalizing,  analyzing,  and  interpret¬ 
ing  results  in  the  light  of  her  larger  or  more 
inclusive  objectives;  from  the  pupil’s  view- 


point,  she  must  realize  the  need  for  clear  and  Often  this  is  given  slight  consideration  by  the 
intelligent  supervision  in  every  phase  of  learn-  teacher,  when  it  is  apparent  that,  unless  the 
ing  and  application.  She  must  realize  the  assignment  has  all  the  earmarks  of  good 
existence  of  individual  differences  in  native  pedagogy,  learning  results  of  a  high  stand- 
capacity,  learning  reactions,  etc.  ard  cannot  be  achieved.  In  the  assignment. 

What  is  her  first  step  in  the  improvement  too,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  answer 
of  instruction?  Obviously,  improvement  in  clearly  and  satisfactorily.  What  value  will  it 
the  presentation  of  theory.  Through  three  be  to  the  student,  and  how  does  it  tie-up  with 
methods  or  sources  she  must  find  the  best  his  daily  work,  how  does  it  contribute  to  skill 
way  to  make  improvement  possible.  First,  development  and  power,  what  is  the  most  ef- 
through  class  experimentation,  which  is  by  far  fective  type  of  assignment,  what  should  it 
the  best;  second,  through  reading  and  study  include  or  exclude;  in  general,  why  make  any 
in  the  field  of  shorthand,  its  literature,  chiefly  assignment ? 

in  teaching  and  testing;  third,  through  the  Unless  a  teacher  has  a  clear  notion  of  the 
experiences  of  other  teachers  of  shorthand  and  importance  of  an  assignment,  it  seems  hope- 
the  adoption  of  suggestions  which  she  may  less  floundering  to  expect  real  pupil-partici- 
consider  worth  while  as  part  of  her  experi-  pation  and  learning  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
mentation  work  in  classes.  dents  of  his  class. 

The  first  logical  step  is  the  complete  and  A  third  consideration  is  the  testing  pro- 
thorough  analysis  of  her  method  or  methods  gram  followed.  Some  testing  should  be  done 
of  presentation.  According  to  Lomax,  it  is  every  day.  Whether  a  daily  or  a  weekly  test 
vitally  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  short-  is  used,  some  learning  achievements  must  be 
hand  in  presenting  each  lesson  to  be  able  to  measured  or  perceived.  An  effective  test 
define  her  teaching  in  terms  of  certain  definite  must  be  objective  so  that  actual  learning 
considerations.  Why  am  I  teaching  this  les-  achievements  can  be  shown.  It  must  be  reli- 
son,  how  shall  I  teach  it,  and  what  do  I  ex-  able  and  valid  in  that  it  must  test  what  is 
pect  to  accomplish  as  a  result  of  this  lesson?  supposed  to  be  tested.  Whatever  the  nature 

Too  often  teachers  of  shorthand  have  no  clear  of  the  test,  it  must  be  carefully  planned  so 

conception  of  the  specific  aims  of  a  particular  that  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  de¬ 
lesson.  No  lesson  plan  is  drawn  up;  no  defi-  signed  will  be  indicated  in  the  final  results, 

nite  organization  of  material  is  presented;  in  .^t  the  very  beginning  of  theory  work,  a  prog- 

other  words,  no  clear  and  concise  notion  of  nostic  test  can  be  given  to  determine  the 

what  is  to  be  done  in  class  from  day  to  day,  pupil’s  capacity  or  native  ability  for  learning 
or  what  is  hoped  to  be  accomplished  as  a  re-  shorthand;  during  the  semester’s  work  diag- 
sult  of  planning  and  preparing.  Obviously,  nostic  tests  should  be  given  regularly  to  de- 
the  presentation  of  the  lesson  itself  is  of  para-  termine  where  the  pupil’s  learning  weaknesses 
mount  importance  in  theory  work;  for  if  the  are;  also,  at  regular  intervals,  achievement 
w'ork  is  presented  in  an  intelligent,  convincing,  tests  to  determine  progress  or  weaknesses 
enjoyable  manner,  imbued  with  confidence  and  should  be  given.  Without  close  observation, 
enthusiasm,  learning  will  be  easier  and  more  constant  supervision  and  checking,  in  order  to 
effective  for  the  student.  The  teacher  must  determine  wherein  learning  activities  may  be 
then  look  into  her  methods  of  presentation  in  improved,  improvement  in  shorthand  instruc- 
order  to  find  whether  or  not  improvement  tion  will  be  a  futile  thing, 
can  be  effected.  She  must  visualize  step  by  Improvement  comes,  first,  when  there  is  a 
step  everything  she  plans  to  do  and  accom-  desire  for  improvement;  second,  when  an 
plish  .in  each  and  every  class  period.  She  analysis  of  deficiencies  and  weaknesses  and 
must  determine  which  method  is  most  ef-  sources  for  improvement  can  be  found;  third, 
fective.  This  requires  experimentation,  when,  through  experimentation  and  observa- 
analysis  in  terms  of  the  most  effective  learn-  tion,  what  is  best  .in  the  realization  of  the 
ing  reactions  of  pupils,  observation  of,  and  greatest  learning  reactions  is  effected;  and 
open-mindedness  toward,  new  ideas  and  the  fourth,  when  a  program  of  constant  teaching, 
methods  of  presentation,  techniques,  and  de-  testing,  re-teaching  and  re-testing  is  followed 
vices  of  teaching.  for  the  good  of  every  pupil  under  her  direc- 

A  second  consideration  is  the  assignment,  tion  and  guidance. 
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LIFE'S  BUSINESS 

Our  business  in  life  is  not  to  get 
ahead  of  other  people  but  to  get 
ahead  of  ourselves.  To  break  our 
own  record,  to  outstrip  our  yester¬ 
days  by  todays,  to  bear  our  trials 
more  beautifully  than  we  ever 
dreamed  we  could,  to  whip  the 
tempter  inside  and  out  as  we  never 
whipped  him  before,  to  give  as  we 
never  have  given,  to  do  our  work 
with  more  force  and  a  finer  finish  than 
ever  —  this  is  our  New  Year’s  reso¬ 
lution —  to  get  ahead  of  ourselves. 


The  photographs  used  in  conjunction  with 
this  article  were  taken  in  the  plant  of 
the  "New  York  Times,"  and  are  reproduced 
here  through  the  courtesy  of  its  publishers 


EDITING  THE  "COPY,"  AND 
BELOW.  LINOTYPERS  AT  WORK 


•  ROBERT  NEWCOMB 


The  fever  of  the  Big  Story  is  in  the  air. 
The  vast  news  room,  with  its  pillars,  its 
rows  of  desks,  its  eye-shaded  workers 
crouched  low  over  pages  of  copy,  is  tense  but 
efficient.  Telephones  jangle,  and  hoarse  men 
bark  into  them.  Boys  scurry’  ceaselessly  from 
one  news  cubicle  to  another. 

In  the  financial  department,  finishing 
touches  are  being  put  on  the  market  news, 
and  the  long  columns  of  statistics  have  by  now 
been  moulded  into  metal,  waiting  for  the 
journey  to  the  press.  The  sports  writers  are 
completing  their  stint,  tabulating  box  scores, 
or  completing  their  analysis  of  the  drawing 
pow’er  of  Dizzy  Dean.  The  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  its  scouts  w’eary  from  the  routine  of 
Capital  “coverage,”  is  filing  its  report  by  tele¬ 
graph,  all  according  to  a  settled  schedule. 
Upstairs  the  art  department  has  completed  its 
duties,  having  furnished  such  material  as  is 
felt  necessary  to  the  pictorial  appearance  of 
the  newspaper. 

Cables  from  correspondents  the  world  over 
hav’e  been  coming  in  steadily,  and  the  news 
representatives  throughout  the  country  have 
submitted  their  report  of  the  day’s  progress. 
Local  developments  have  been  translated  to 
paper,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  news-gather¬ 
ing  agencies  which  cover  metropolitan  mat¬ 
ters  and  to  which  virtually  all  metropolitan 
newspapers  subscribe,  while  the  press  associ¬ 
ations  of  which  his  newspaper  is  a  member 
are  ribboning  in  their  own  news.  Only  Page 
One  remains.  And  the  Big  Story’,  which  is 
to  appear  there. 

For  hours  the  newspaper  sleuths  have  been 
ferreting  out  basic  facts,  conferring  often  to 
knit  them  together,  and  w’aiting  for  that  touch 
of  time  which  jerks  a  story  from  the  indefinite 
future  and  deposits  it  in  the  immediate 
present. 

A  handful  of  reporters,  assigned  to  the  task 
of  piecing  together  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  story  and  whipping  them  into  a  straight¬ 
forward  account,  tap  away  at  their  machines. 


THE  BIG  STORY  "BREAKS"! 

Printing  and  the  fourth  estate  go  hand-in-glove. 
Here  is  a  hig  ^^yarn^’  as  handled  on  a  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper,  whose  staff  includes  not 
only  its  editors  and  reporters,  hut  a  vast  army  of 
stenographers,  typists  and  bookkeepers  as  well 


It  is  a  big  story;  it  has  many  “angles”  which 
need  embellishment.  The  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  in  its  sanctum  upstairs,  has  had  the 
“tip”  for  some  time,  and  editorial  comment 
has  been  written  in  anticipation  of  the  story’s 
“breaking”  properly.  The  cable  department 
is  checking  with  its  correspondent  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  country  on  possible  foreign  repercus¬ 
sions.  The  telegraph  editor  wants  statements 
from  three  different  cities  in  this  country 
from  political  “bigwigs”  who  may  be  in¬ 
volved.  The  Washington  bureau  is  nosing 
into  the  national  reaction. 

The  night  news  editor,  now'  the  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,  studies  the  copy  as  it  comes 
in,  checking  briefly  with  its  authors  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  present.  He  weighs  it  coldly,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  one  reporter  has  given  too  much 
space  to  an  unimportant  phase  of  the  story  and 
that  his  co-worker  has  missed  entirely  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  another.  Eye  on  the  clock,  he 
passes  the  story  as  it  comes  through  to  the 
copy  desk,  with  a  notation  as  to  the  editorial 
value  of  the  story.  Trained  in  the  business  of 
“pruning”  the  news,  these  men  blue-pencil  un¬ 
important  matter,  put  in  the  headings  which, 
by  quick  but  accurate  calculation,  must  fit  the 
proper  space,  and  “ride”  the  copy  along  to  the 
control  desk. 

There  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  among 
these  men  of  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
story.  But  the  years  have  taught  them  that 
excitement  is  an  enemy  of  mechanical  effici¬ 
ency.  The  control-desk  men,  educated  to  esti¬ 
mating  the  space  stories  will  occupy,  check 
on  the  space  allotment  to  see  that  it  does  not 
exceed  its  determined  quota,  and  move  it 
speedily  to  the  composing  room.  Here  the 
story  leaves  its  editorial  sponsorship  and  en¬ 
ters  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mechanical 
departments. 


Under  the  sharp  glare  of  unflattering  blue 
lights,  men  who  look  ghost-like  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  move  through  the  big  story.  At 
long  rows  of  linotype  machines,  operators 
punch  away  at  keyboards  which  resemble  those 
of  a  typewriter.  The  copy  of  the  reporters 
translates  itself  into  metal  lines,  deftly  evened 
by  “space-bars”  so  that  all  lines  are  of  equal 
length.  Nearby,  the  make-up  editor,  to 
whom  the  destiny  of  the  newspaper  is  now  for 
a  time  entrusted,  is  ready  with  his  co-workers 
to  take  the  next  step.  He  knows  what  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  newspaper,  he  knows  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  and  position  of  the  different 
stories,  and  he  knows  how  to  send  the  long 
slabs  of  locked  type  along  on  their  journey. 

As  the  big  story  emerges  into  metal,  proofs 
are  “pulled”  and  sent  off  for  a  reading,  while 


MAKING  UP  THE  PAPER 
FOR  THE  STEREOTYPER 


the  make-up  editor  scans  his  own  proofs  as  he 
stands  before  the  “stone”  upon  which  the 
pages  are  to  be  assembled.  Meanwhile  the 
stacks  of  type  are  rushed  to  the  “stone,”  to  be 
placed  in  the  spaces  indicated  by  the  make-up 
editor.  Proof  corrections  come  back,  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  side  indicating  necessary 
typographical  changes,  which  will  be  made  on 
the  linotype  machines  or  by  other  operations, 
and  dropped  into  the  proper  place. 

There  is  a  hum  of  excitement  here;  the  men 
at  the  linotypes,  alert  to  news  values  through 
years  of  working  in  a  newspaper  plant,  sense 
that  the  paper  is  “going  to  town”  on  a  big 
story,  that  time  is  now  more  than  ever  a  fac¬ 
tor.  The  make-up  editor  watches  the  clock 
nervously — the  enormity  of  the  stoiy*  has  de¬ 
layed  things  a  trifle. 

A  light  flashes  on  and  off.  There  is  a  shout 
in  the  vast  room,  and  the  make-up  editor 
rushes  to  a  nearby  ’phone.  Something  has 
happened  in  the  news  room.  He  exchanges  a 
few  words  with  the  night  news  editor,  holds 
up  his  hand  to  his  co-workers  at  the  stone 
who  are  ready  to  see  the  columns  which  go 
to  make  up  the  pages  trundled  away. 


A  scant  few  moments  before  one  of  the 
cable  operators  at  the  receiving  end  upstairs 
started  violently  as  the  instrument  began  to 
tap  out  a  message.  A  foreign  “angle”  is 
coming  through,  something  which  will  give  the 
story  a  strong  international  twist.  It  may 
easily  have  originated  in  one  of  the  more  tur¬ 
bulent  sectors  of  continental  Europe,  smug¬ 
gled  through  by  a  correspondent  in  defiance 
of  a  dictator's  press  “gag.”  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  in  the  shroud  of  the  night,  he  may  have 
slipped  through  the  official  cordon  to  an  out¬ 
law  wireless  station,  knowing  well  that  on  the 
morrow  one  of  the  local  politzei  may  take  a 
pot  shot  at  him  and  leave  him  dead  in  the 
street.  The  correspondent  must  be  prepared 
to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 

Page  One,  and  possibly  the  next,  need  re¬ 
vamping.  There  is  no  lost  motion  in  the  cable, 
or  foreign  news,  department,  where  these  few 
vital  facts  are  being  whipped  into  final  form. 
Upstairs  the  editor  scans  the  copy,  labels  it 
“hot,”  than  which  no  cool  editor  may  say 
more,  and  it  scurries  along  for  headlines,  space 
estimation  and  clearance  to  the  composing 
room.  (Continued  on  page  410) 


WITHIN  THE  LAW 

II.  The  oriju^in  and  lon^-li^'ed  popularity  of 
I  hat  inc*onsiderate  maxim^  ^^t'aveat  Emptor^^ 


•  JAMES  W.  MOODY.  B.S.,  LLB. 

Member  of  the  Illinois  Bar,  Instructor, 

Steinmetz  High  School,  Chicago,  III. 

WITH  the  inception  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  semi-communal  life  among 
primitive  men,  it  was  inevitable  that 
commercial  transactions  between  individuals 
should  make  their  appearance. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  earliest  of 
these  was  the  gift.  Those  traits,  peculiarly 
human,  which  distinguish  mankind  from  the 
lower  animals,  began  to  assert  themselves. 
Moo,  having  made  a  kill,  at  first  permitted 
Woo  to  help  himself  to  what  was  left  after 
having  had  his  fill.  Under  similar  conditions, 
at  a  somewhat  later  date,  he  presented  Woo 
with  the  excess,  and,  while  the  gift  was  orig¬ 
inally  a  disposition  of  that  for  which  the  donor 
had  no  use,  there  being  no  sentiment  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  an  embryonic  fellow-feeling  for 
his  neighbor  began  to  develop  and  later  Moo 
first  permitted  and  then  invited  Woo  to  join 
in  the  feast.  Association  engendered  a  fel¬ 
low-feeling  other  than  instinctive,  a  fellow- 
feeling  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
dominent  characteristic  of  the  human  race — 
brotherly  love. 

The  gift,  at  first  a  gesture,  later  became  a 
token  of  affection,  appreciation,  or  respect, 
and,  as  the  feeling  w'as  often  mutual,  it  w'as 
not  long  before  reciprocity  became  common; 
hence,  a  gift  called  for  a  gift  in  return. 

All  through  this  development  the  idea  of 
benefit  to  the  donor  was  absent  and  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  gift,  either  initial  or  reci¬ 
procal,  unimportant.  Eventually,  materialism 
overcoming  sentiment,  the  relative  value  of 
the  gifts  became  first  a  consideration,  later,  a 
paramount  issue,  and,  with  the  demise  of  sen¬ 
timent,  barter  superseded  the  gift  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  commercial  transaction  of  the  day. 

Through  the  ages  barter  flourished,  until 
commerce  outgrew  its  swaddling  clothes.  To 
expand,  it  also  required  new  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  tools.  Hence,  the  evolution  of  money. 


Money  served  and  still  serves  a  dual  pur¬ 
pose.  It  may  be  used  merely  as  a  standard 
of  relative  values,  having  of  itself  little  actual 
worth,  although  exchangeable  for  commodi¬ 
ties  at  face  value.  Again,  as  well  as  being 
used  as  a  standard,  of  itself  it  may  have  an 
intrinsic  value,  approaching  that  of  the  com¬ 
modities  whose  value  it  represents.  The  to¬ 
ken  used  in  trade  represents  the  former  while 
gold  is  an  example  of  the  latter. 

With  money,  came  the  sale  which  consti¬ 
tutes  by  far  the  majority  of  modern  com¬ 
mercial  transactions. 

The  sale  is  the  exchange  of  property  for 
money. 

Its  elements  are  four:  seller,  buyer,  subject 
matter,  and  money,  the  last  often  called  the 
price. 

The  seller’s  main  interest  is  in  the  money, 
w’hile  the  buyer’s  is  in  the  subject  matter. 
From  the  seller’s  standpoint  the  only  question 
he  need  consider,  a  question  easily  answered, 
is  “can  the  money  be  exchanged  for  other 
commodities?”  On  the  other  hand,  the  buy¬ 
er’s  problem  is  more  complex. 

Questions  of  soundness,  adaptability  to  his 
purpose,  continued  existence,  the  possibility 
of  the  goods  having  been  stolen  from  some 
other  persons,  will  present  themselves. 

Many  a  buyer  lived  to  rue  his  bargain  and 
controversies,  arising  out  of  sales,  became 
numerous. 

Thus  arose  the  maxim  Caveat  Etnptor — ^let 
the  buyer  beware. 

In  short,  since  the  buyer  had  been  given 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  goods,  it 
placed  upon  him  the  onus  of  determining  all 
the  possible  defects  in  the  subject  matter  prior 
to  the  sale;  after  the  sale  he  had  no  remedy. 
The  rules  became  law  both  under  the  common 
law  of  England  and  the  Roman  law. 

In  effect,  the  result  was  both  good  and  bad. 
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True,  it  reduced  controversies  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  but  it  also  stifled  business,  so  much  so 
that  it  had  to  be  modified,  and  modification  is 
still  going  on.  These  modifications  are  now 
classified  under  the  term  warranties. 

The  first  modification  to  appear  referred 
to  the  title  to  the  subject  matter.  The  buyer 
had  no  means  of  determining  whether  the 
seller  had  the  right  to  sell  the  goods,  a  fact 
certainly  known  to  the  seller.  So  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  title  was  exempted  from  the  rule  and 
the  purchaser  acquired  the  goods  with  an  im¬ 
plied  warranty  that  the  seller  had  either  the 
power  or  the  authority  to  sell  the  goods. 
This  then  limited  the  rule  to  the  quality  of 
the  goods. 

Early  in  the  histor\'  of  the  Roman  law  con¬ 
science,  legally  termed  equity,  was  recognized; 
further  modifications  ensued,  and  “a  sound 
price  for  a  sound  article”  became  the  rule. 
It  was  centuries  before  the  English  common 
law  followed  suit,  and  it  did  so  along  different 
lines.  The  results,  however,  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  the  same. 

In  cases  of  positive  or  active  fraud,  the  rule 
was  abrogated  and  certain  so  called  “implied 
w'arranties”  became  attached  to  every  sale. 
Horse  trading  has  become  a  lost  art  and  the 
burden  has  been  shifted  from  the  buyer  to 
the  seller.  The  implied  warranties,  which 
modify  the  maxim,  have  been  classified  in 
various  ways  by  textbook  writers,  though  they 
vary  somewhat  in  the  different  states.  A 
complete  list  of  these  warranties  will  not  be 
attempted,  but  the  following  are  a  few’  of  the 
more  important  ones. 

As  before  stated,  the  seller  warrants  that 
he  has  either  the  power  or  the  authority  to 
sell  the  goods.  The  seller  also  w’arrants  that. 


to  his  knowledge,  there  are  no  rights  of  third 
parties  which  would  affect  adversely  the  buy¬ 
er’s  title  to  the  property  nor  his  enjoyment 
thereof. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods,  when  goods 
are  sold  by  sample  there  is  an  implied  war¬ 
ranty  that  the  goods  are  equal  in  quality  to 
the  sample.  When  goods  are  sold  by  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  this  applies  to  advertisement  also, 
there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  they  com¬ 
ply  w'ith  the  description. 

It  happens  also  that,  in  many  cases,  usage 
of  the  trade  has  attached  an  implied  war¬ 
ranty  to  the  sale  of  a  particular  class  of  goods. 

Again,  where  the  buyer  is  purchasing  the 
goods  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  seller,  many  jurisdictions 
have  attached  an  implied  warranty  to  the 
sale;  namely,  that  the  goods  are  suitable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  bought,  although  the 
seller  did  not  expressly  warrant  the  goods  as 
suitable. 

Finally,  where  articles  of  food  are  bought 
for  immediate  consumption  there  is  an  im¬ 
plied  warranty  that  they  are  wholesome.  To¬ 
day  if  you  buy  a  can  of  beans  and  break  a 
tooth  on  a  stone  which  has  displaced  a  bean 
somewhere  along  the  chain  of  growth,  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale,  your  groceryman  is  liable  for 
the  damage;^  truly,  a  deflection  from  the 
maxim  Caveat  Emptor. 

Under  such  an  ever-increasing  mass  of  im¬ 
plied  W’arranties,  the  maxim  is  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  senility,  with  prospects  of  being 
entirely  superseded  in  the  near  future  by  its 
converse — Caveat  Venditor,  which  translated 
freely  into  modem  parlance  means  “the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  right.” 

‘Ward  V.  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.  231  Mass.  190. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  ASSEMBLES 


UNDER  the  leadership  of  H.  E.  Cowan, 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department, 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  High  School,  the 
New  England  High  School  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation  held  its  thirty-second  annual  meeting  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  November  3. 
About  250  teachers  w'ere  in  attendance. 

The  Bookkeeping  Section  was  presided  over 
by  Fred  Johnstone,  Principal  of  Rogers  High 
School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  the  Secre¬ 
tarial  Section  by  Paul  M.  Boynton,  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  Central  High 
School,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  and  the  Unit 
Subjects  Section  by  Frank  Ash,  head  of  the 
Commercial  Teacher  Training  Department, 


State  Normal  School,  Danbury,  Connecticut. 
The  program  will  be  published  in  the  B.  E.  W. 
semi-annual  index  next  month. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President:  C.  W.  Hastings,  Central  High 
School,  Manchester,  New’  Hampshire;  First 
rice  President:  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Central  High 
School,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut ;  Second  Vice 
President:  Eliot  R.  Duncan,  Holton  High 
School,  Danvers,  Massachusetts;  Secretary: 
William  O.  Holden,  High  School,  Pawtucket. 
Rhode  Island;  Treasurer:  Joseph  Cantalupi, 
Senior  High  School,  Everett,  Massachusetts ; 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Ray  Burke,  Senior  High 
School,  Arlington,  Massachusetts. 
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WATCH  YOUR  WAVE  LENGTHS! 

I^horlhancl  by  television  is  an  accomplished 
faet9  thanks  to  activity  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  and  business  men,  professors,  and 
studenis  alike  heartily  endorse  the  course 

•  WILHELMINA  KINZLE 


Anew  slant  on  shorthand — figuratively 
speaking — has  developed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  where  a  series  of  short¬ 
hand  lectures  for  amateurs  is  being  broadcast 
by  television.  The  broadcasts  are  given  on 
Thursday  nights  over  the  university  experi¬ 
mental  station,  W9XK,  in  conjunction  with 
radio  station  WSUI,  by  Professor  Earl  G. 
Blackstone,  head  of  the  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Department. 

“Probably  you  have  many  times  felt  the 
need  for  being  able  to  write  faster,”  Profes¬ 
sor  Blackstone  suggested  in  his  first  lecture. 
“Perhaps  you  wanted  to  write  down  what  a 

l’nii9]  5,000  MOST-USKD  SHORTHAND  hORMS  25 

80.  The  prefixes  con.  com,  eoun,  cog,  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  can 
w  hen  followed  by  /  or  d,  are  expressed  bv  k.  The  suffix  ly  is  expressed  by  a  small 
circle ;  ily  and  ally,  by  a  loop  ■ 


3  affectionately 


5  convey 
4  conviction 


4  convince  c~i  ^ ) 

^  u 

Com 

5  compel 

4  compensation  • 
Coun 

1  account 

2-r.  3-.li/  ^ 

2  council  ^ 

5-jW  * — ^ 

1  county  _ _ 

S-icj 

Can 

4  candidate  (61) 

2  candy  (61 ) 


2  /ladly  , 
?  1  greatly 

'  I  hardly 

5  immensely 

2  lately 

3  lonely 

1  lovely 
5  mainly 
5  manly 

2  monthly 

3  mostly 
I  only 

5  openly 


3  partly  ^ 

4  plainly 

5  presently 
3  rapidly 

5  rarely  og-* 

3  safely  ^ 

4  slowly  t ^ 

3  wholly  c _ ,* 

Ily 

2  easily  ^ 

1  family  — — 

4  happily 

3  heartily 

3  necessarily 

2  readily 

4  steadily  Z' 

■Illy  . 

2  generally 
4  locally  ' - 

4  materially  — 

5  totally 


A  page  in  miniature  from  "Five  Thousand  Most- 
Used  Shorthand  Forms,"  the  text  used  by  Dr, 
Blackstone  in  his  television  broadcast. 


speaker  was  saying;  perhaps  you  wanted  to 
copy  down  a  poem,  or  a  recipe,  or  a  new 
popular  song  as  it  came  over  the  radio.  Prob¬ 
ably,  too,  each  of  you  has  met  an  occasion 
when  you  were  writing  something,  a  letter,  an 
article,  a  theme,  a  book,  or  a  play,  when  your 
thoughts  raced  ahead  of  your  sluggish  pen, 
and  as  you  strove  to  keep  up  with  your  racing 
thoughts,  some  of  those  thoughts  vanished, 
perhaps  not  to  return.” 

Fan  mail  piled  on  the  desk  of  Professor 
E.  B.  Kurtz,  head  of  the  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing  department,  and  manager  of  the  W9XK 
broadcasts,  attests  to  the  popularity  of  this 
new  form  of  instruction  throughout  Iowa  and 
the  surrounding  territory.  There  was  even 
a  letter  from  a  fan  as  far  away  as  Texas. 

As  the  fan  mail  for  the  two  television 
courses  now  being  offered — shorthand  and  art 
— has  reached  such  proportions  that  it  is 
being  read  by  a  secretary,  there  must  be  a 
lively  interest  in  this  new  means  of  learning 
shorthand. 

The  aim  of  the  “course”  is  to  introduce 
shorthand  to  the  business  man,  the  professor, 
or  the  student  who  needs  a  quick  and  simple 
method  of  taking  notes  or  preserving  data, 
rather  than  the  split-second  speed  writing 
traditionally  required  of  stenographers. 

A  miniature  photographic  copy  of  the  Gregg 
publication,  “5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand 
Forms,”  is  the  television  student’s  text.  The 
short  period  of  broadcast — fifteen  minutes 
weekly — necessarily  limits  the  instruction  to 
fundamentals;  but,  when  supplemented  by  in¬ 
dividual  study  and  practice,  it  is  sufficient  to 
make  shorthand  accessible  for  personal  use 
and  to  furnish  an  automatic  basic  shorthand 
vocabulary  for  the  English  words  most  fre¬ 
quently  used. 

Shorthand  symbols  can  free  the  busy  per¬ 
son  from  writing  drudgery,  whatever  his  occu¬ 
pation  or  avocation  may  be.  The  business 
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executive,  who  has  perhaps  furtively  envied 
the  facile  script  of  his  secretary,  will  find  that 
shorthand  is  helpful  in  jotting  down  memo¬ 
randa  for  administration  or  for  speeches.  It 
is  conceivable,  too,  that  a  housewife  might 
be  grateful  for  this  means  of  getting  a  recipe 
down  on  paper,  whether  it  came  via  radio  or 
was  relayed  from  a  neighbor's  back  porch.  Col¬ 
lege  students  who  know  shorthand  find  it  in¬ 
estimably  valuable  in  getting  lecture  or  read¬ 
ing  notes.  Even  the  reporter,  that  paragon 
of  proficiency,  could  get  his  story  faster  and 
more  accurately  by  using  the  “5,000  Most- 
Used  Shorthand  Forms”  than  by  relying  upon 
random  longhand  abbreviations.  But  the  pos¬ 
sible  adaptations  of  shorthand  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention,  except  as  an  indication  of 
the  varied  uses  of  shorthand  for  the  amateur. 

With  the  cost  of  receiving  sets  as  low  as 
eighty  dollars,  which  is  the  price  of  one  com¬ 
mercial  model,  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  television  education  is  removed.  Hith¬ 
erto,  progress  has  been  retarded  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  receiving  sets,  but  it  is  now 
possible  and  highly  probable  that  within  a 
short  time  television  sets  will  be  found  in  as 
many  homes  as  radios  are  now. 

The  University  of  Iowa  has  pioneered  in 


the  use  of  television  as  an  educational  medium. 
Professor  Blackstone  has  been  working  on 
the  project  of  shorthand  by  television  since 
his  first  experimental  lecture  two  years  ago 
(see  page  483,  April,  1934,  issue)  and  the 
present  series  of  broadcasts  was  decided  upon 
last  spring,  after  consultation  with  the  Gregg 
Company  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  unique 
method  of  instruction. 

Shorthand  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  to 
be  used,  because  it  is  particularly  well  suited 
to  television  transmission.  Figures,  charts, 
graphs,  and  sketches  are  usually  broadcast 
more  successfully  than  solid  bodies,  and  this 
fact  indicates  the  potentialities  of  television 
in  all  educational  work,  although  a  greater 
degree  of  mechanical  perfection  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  before  television  can  be  fully  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  education.  In  the  present  series 
of  lectures,  Professor  Blackstone  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  descriptions  of  signs  and  sym¬ 
bols  broadcast  by  radio  simultaneously  with 
the  television  picture.  For  example,  as  he  draws 
an  “1”  curve,  he  describes  it  as  “a  parenthe¬ 
sis  laid  flat  on  its  back  with  the  points  up.” 

If  you  are  a  shorthand  enthusiast,  or  a 
television  fan,  you  will  want  to  tune  in  at  7:30 
on  Thursday  evenings  with  pen  and  notebook. 


THE  IDEA  EXCHANGE 

Tea€*hers  of  eoniinorcial  odu€!ation  continue 
to  submit  a  variety  of  worthwhile  devices: 
chief  among  this  nionth^s  contributions  are 
some  drills  and  tests  for  speed  and  accuracy 


•  Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

HE  chart  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
has  proved  especially  helpful  in  minimiz¬ 
ing  calculations  on  speed  work.  It  is  adaptable 
in  that  it  can  be  adjusted  during  the  term  to 
take  care  of  raised  standards  or  requirements. 
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The  figures  in  the  body  of  the  chart  are  con¬ 
stant  and  are  written  in  in  ink ;  those  at  the  top 
are  variable,  depending  upon  the  use  which  is 
made  of  the  chart.  These  figures  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  written  in  in  pencil.  The  ink  figures 
indicate  errors  made  and  are  so  arranged  that 
an  increase  in  errors  decreases  the  grades.  The 
figures  at  the  left  indicate  points  (grades,  if 
desired)  ;  while  those  at  the  top  indicate  speed 
(net  rate  per  minute).  I  usually  make  changes 
in  rates  at  the  top  to  take  care  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  should  come  during  the  term. 

In  my  own  work  I  have  several  of  these 
charts,  one  for  each  grade  of  typewriting.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  term  I  decide  the  average 
writing  rate  of  the  class  and  set  a  standard — 
probably  25  to  30  words  a  minute  for  second- 
term  pupils.  I  give  25 — 0  errors  an  arbitrary 
number  of  points — 25  or  20.  Grading  then  be¬ 
comes  simply  a  matter  of  scoring  each  paper 
from  the  chart. 


After  three  or  four  weeks,  I  change  the  pen¬ 
cil  figures  to  make  30  words  with  no  errors  an 
A  grade,  or  a  perfect  score  of  25.  I  like  to 
use  points  rather  than  grades  because  addi¬ 
tional  rates  written  perfectly  can  be  rewarded 
appropriately. 

When  I  want  to  stress  rate  I  adjust  the 
figures  at  the  top  to  allow  for  deduction  of  one 
point  for  every  word  under  the  standard.  If  I 
do  not  wish  to  penalize  rate,  but  wish  to  stress 
accuracy,  I  adjust  the  chart  so  as  to  deduct  one 
point  for  every  two  or  three  words  under 
standard. 

The  chart  has  proved  helpful,  too,  in  tran¬ 
scription  work. — Miriam  Barr,  IVoodrozv  IVil- 
son  Senior  High  School,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Let's  Fill  in  the  Flag 

The  accompanying  device  for  motivating  the 
acquirement  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  type¬ 
writing  was  planned  and  drawn  on  the  black¬ 
board  by  one  of  the  students  in  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  methods  course  and  was  used  successfully 
in  our  sophomore  typewriting  class. 

It  happened  that  there  were  just  thirteen 
students  in  this  class,  so  each  student’s  name 


LET'S  FILL  IN  THE  FLAG 
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Key  . 

Stars — 5  or  less  errors 

Squares — 45  or  more  net  words 

was  placed  opposite  a  stripe.  Each  stripe  was 
divided  into  blocks  and  left  uncolored.  The 
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object  was  to  color  each  block  and  to  super¬ 
impose  the  forty-eight  stars  on  the  union. 

At  the  end  of  each  fifteen-minute  speed  test, 
those  students  having  a  net  speed  of  45  words 
a  minute  or  more  and  5  errors  or  less  could 
contribute  one  star  and  fill  in  one  block  of  the 
stripe  opposite  which  his  or  her  name  appeared. 
The  student’s  name  and  the  number  of  errors 
made  were  written  in  ink  on  the  star  and  the 
block  was  filled  in  with  red  or  white  chalk 
corresponding  to  the  color  of  the  stripe  oppo¬ 
site  which  the  student’s  name  appears.  The 
net  words  a  minute  were  written  in  red  chalk 
in  the  blocks  colored  white  and  in  white  chalk 
in  those  colored  red. — Beatrice  IVilhavi,  In¬ 
structor  in  Commerce,  State  Normal  School, 
Plymouth,  A^eu’  Hampshire. 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  motivating  de¬ 
vice,  Miss  Witham  wrote  us  as  follows : 

“I  find  this  department  very  interesting  and 
of  especial  help  in  methods  work.  (Thank 
you,  Miss  Witham.) 

“I  am  particularly  interested  in  developing 
and  improving  shorthand  reading  ability.  This 
year  I  am  trying  out  the  contract  method  as  a 
teaching  device  to  increase  shorthand  reading 
speed  and  build  up  a  shorthand,  as  well  as  a 
longhand,  vocabulary,  I  should  be  interested  to 
hear  if  any  other  teachers  have  used  this  meth- 
o<l  in  their  shorthand  reading  work  and  what 
their  reactions  are.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  those  who  wish  to 
respond  to  Miss  Witham’s  suggestion  use  this 
department  of  the  Business  Education  World 
to  tell  of  their  experiences  with  the  contract  or 
other  methods  of  increasing  shorthand  reading 
speed. — Editor. 

A  Second-Year  Typewriting  Project 

The  project  described  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  was  used  to  stimulate  speed  during 
the  autumn  weeks  at  Our  Lady  of  the  .\ngels 
High  School. 

Each  class  of  second-year  typists  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  pumpkin.  Each  of  the  six  weeks 
of  the  term  is  represented  by  the  space  between 
the  lines  on  these  pumpkins.  Since  the  second- 
year  typists  met  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
periods  of  the  day,  respectively,  the  Roman 
numbers  V,  VI,  and  VII  were  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  pumpkin  which  belonged  to  these 
divisions. 

Two-minute  tests  were  given  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  a  fifteen-minute 
test  on  each  Thursday.  The  average  rate  of 
each  class  for  the  first  week  was  placed  in  the 
first  section  of  the  pumpkin  belonging  to  each 
class;  for  the  second  week  in  the  second  space, 
etc.  Each  week  the  class  scoring  the  highest 


) 

average  received  a  special  mark  on  the  pump¬ 
kin  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 


Each  pupil  corrected  her  own  paper,  which 
was  later  checked  by  the  teacher  One  pupil  in 


each  row  was  appointed  to  figure  the  average 
for  the  row,  after  which  the  average  for  all 
the  rows  was  ascertained  and  placed  on  the 
blackboard. — Sister  Clotilda  Marie,  O.S.E.,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Anijels  High  School,  St.  Bernard, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  "Daily  Five"  in  Pronunciation 

I  HAVE  found  the  following  plan  a  direct  aid 
in  correcting  errors  in  pronunciation ;  con¬ 
comitantly,  it  encourages  the  pupils  to  acquire 
the  “dictionary  habit.” 

In  the  first  year  general  English  class  of  a 
two-year  course  in  business,  I  put  five  words  on 
the  blackboard  daily,  each  of  which  represents 
a  pronunciation  difficulty.  Typical  examples 
are:  data,  datum,  Italian,  apparatus,  aforesaid, 
gratis,  adult,  favorite,  program. 

Our  first  lesson  consists  of  practice  in  the 
use  of  the  dictionary,  with  special  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  meaning,  use  and  reading  of 
the  diacritical  marks.  Then  each  pupil  looks  up 
the  five  words  for  the  day  and  writes  them  in 
a  running  list  in  his  notebook ;  divides  them  into 
syllables,  marks  them  for  pronunciation,  studies 
the  pronunciation  and  the  meaning.  In  class, 
the  pupils  are  called  upon,  individually,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words  for  the  day  and  to  define 
them;  then  the  class,  in  concert,  pronounces 
them.  The  daily  time  required  for  this  drill  is 
approximately  eight  minutes.  On  Fridays,  in¬ 
stead  of  five  new  words  we  have  a  spelling 
lesson  on  the  twenty  words  of  the  week. 

In  choosing  the  words  for  these  daily  lists, 
I  have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  select  common 
words,  preferably  with  business  significance, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  pronunciation  buga¬ 
boos. — Mildred  D.  Owens,  Utica  (New  York) 
Continuation  School. 
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Chart  of  Brief  Forms  and  Phrases 

Mr.  A.  S.  H.  Hankinson  of  the  Commercial 
High  School,  Montreal,  is  a  prominent  teacher 
and  the  co-author  of  a  typing  text  extensively 
used  in  Canadian  schools.  He  has  originated 
many  valuable  teaching  devices  all  of  which 
are  in  daily  use  in  his  classrooms.  Several  of 
these  devices  will  be  described  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  forthcoming  issues  of  the  Business 
Education  World.  The  first  one  is  a  roll 
chart  of  brief  forms  and  phrases. — Editor. 

This  chart  contains  the  shorthand  forms  for 
the  brief  forms  and  phrases  in  the  exact  or¬ 
der  given  on  the  gramophone  records,  Gregg  Re¬ 
corded  Dictation  No.  1  and  No.  2.  As  a  wall 
chart  of  ordinary  size  was  not  large  enough,  we 
used  a  roll  of  cotton  twenty  yards  long.  The 
shorthand  forms  were  painted  on  the  cotton 
with  a  brush,  no  difficulty  being  experienced 
with  so  unusual  a  tool.  To  insure  even  spacing 


and  to  guard  against  errors  and  omissions,  lines 
five  inches  apart  were  first  drawn  with  a  pencil 
on  the  cotton  and  the  shorthand  forms  were 
pencilled  in  lightly.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  exactly  to  these  pencil  forms  when  the 
actual  ink  work  with  the  brush  was  subse¬ 
quently  done. 

When  the  chart  was  finished,  the  cotton  was 
mounted  on  two  rollers  which,  in  turn,  were 
fastened  to  a  light  frame.  Small  handles  on 
the  upper  and  lower  rollers  enable  the  chart 
to  be  turned  so  that  any  particular  section  may 
be  examined.  The  visible  surface  measures  36 
inches  square,  seven  lines  of  shorthand  being  in 
view  at  a  time. 

This  particular  chart  is  used  in  our  speed 
class,  along  with  the  records,  but  the  same  idea 
could  be  used  in  beginning  classes  by  following 
the  order  in  which  the  brief  forms  are  given  in 
the  Manual.  For  the  brief  forms  alone,  about 
ten  yards  of  material  would  be  required. 

A.  S.  //.  Hankinson. 


To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  two-year  subscription  to  the  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose  contribution  is  accepted  by 
the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and  preferably  illustrated. 


•  •  • 


Lloyd  Bertschi  Honored 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Bertschi  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  his  recent  promotion  to 
the  comptrollership  of  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  whose  offices  are  located  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  To¬ 
ronto,  London,  and  Sydney,  Australia. 

Mr.  Bertschi  attended  Carthage  College, 
Carthage,  Illinois,  and  the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  Quincy,  Illinois.  After  teaching  for 
a  few  years  in  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Omaha  (Nebraska)  High  School  and  in 
the  bookkeeping  department  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  in  that  city,  he  entered 
the  publishing  business. 


In  1924,  Mr.  Bertschi  joined  the  staff  of 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  as  manager  of 
the  Boston  office,  which  position  he  held  for 
three  years.  In  1927  he  came  to  the  New 
York  office  as  Assistant  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  advancing  in  three  years  to  Assistant 
General  Manager,  and,  four  years  later,  to 
Comptroller. 

Mr.  Bertschi  is  co-author  of  “General  Busi¬ 
ness  Science,”  a  contributor  to  the  Business 
Education  World,  and,  since  1927,  has  edi¬ 
ted  a  number  of  commercial  texts. 

To  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  new 
office,  Mr.  Bertschi  brings  not  only  a  natural 
aptitude,  but  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in 
the  textbook  publishing  business. 


ATTE:\T1<»]!¥  ^iHORTHAIVD  teachers 

The  Gregg  Writer  subscriptions  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  second  semester 
— February  to  June  inclusive — prorated  on  the  special  club  rate.  We  urge  that  you 
place  your  order  early  so  as  not  to  interrupt  these  subscriptions.  These  subscriptions  will 
be  mailed  in  bulk  to  the  school  only.  Please  send  orders  and  remittance  direct  to  The 
Gregg  Writer  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
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Art  and  iho  lyp<‘i%'rilor  aro  b«M*wniin^  €*Iom‘ 
kin— h«^r«‘  i»  a  Happy  Aow  Year  lo  all 

•  Editor,  MARGARET  M.  McGINN 

Head,  Typewriting  Department,  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


artistry  is  to  typewriting  what  per- 
/  \  sonality  is  to  an  individual;  it  puts  life, 
character,  and  individuality  into  it.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  work  is  the  development  of  inter¬ 
est  in  higher  typewriting  skill,  which  combines 
the  qualities  of  accuracy  and  speed  with 
attractiveness.  Any  piece  of  work  should  be 
set  up  so  as  to  make  it  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

A  stenographer  may  be  very  proficient  in 
reading  and  writing  shorthand,  but  if  she  does 
not  have  typewriting  skill  and  ability  she  is 


of  little  practical  value  to  the  business  man. 
The  typing  of  artistic  designs  is  one  device 
for  developing  superior  typing  technique.  Tr>’ 
it  with  those  of  your  pupils  who  are  artis¬ 
tically  inclined. 

The  editor  wishes  to  make  this  department 
helpful  to  all  interested  in  the  artistic  ar¬ 
rangement  of  typewriting  work.  Why  not 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  submitting  your 
exceptional  designs?  Next  month  we  are 
showing  a  valentine  design. 
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ALPHA  IOTA  HOLDS  CONVENTION 

€«ratifyiiig  number  of  members*  of  national 
honorary  buNiness  sorority  assembles  in  Des 
Moines  for  four-day  meetinii^  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  proves  b«»th  pleasant  and  profitable 


•  ELIZABETH  HULLERMAN 

National  Secretary-Treasurer, 

Alpha  lota  Sorority 

Are  women  enthusiastic  fraternalists? 
This  question  was  proved  in  the  af- 
•  firmative  by  the  Fourth  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Alpha  Iota,  National  Honorary 
Business  Sorority,  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
October  20-23.  Two  hundred  and  seven  dele¬ 
gates  representing  forty-three  chapters  in 
twenty  different  states  assembled  to  greet  old 
friends,  make  new  ones,  and  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  organization. 

The  opening  business  session  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  held  at  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines, 
convention  headquarters,  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  with  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Fenton  of  Des 
Moines,  National  President,  presiding.  Miss 
Nettie  M.  Huff  of  the  Huff  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  sponsor  of 
Beta  chapter,  responded  to  the  welcome  ex¬ 
tended  by  Mr.  George  Hamilton,  Secretary 
of  the  Convention  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Business  sessions  on  Monday  were  devoted 
to  round  table  discussions  led  by  delegates 
from  Grand  Junction,  Colorado;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Michigan.  A  model  chapter  business 
meeting  at  the  close  of  these  discussions  was 
in  charge  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  of 


Alpha  Iota,  of  which  Miss  Omah  Ryner, 
Brown’s  Business  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
is  President,  and  Miss  Nell  A.  Plain,  National 
Councilor,  of  Brown’s  Business  College, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  is  adviser. 

Delegates  visited  the  national  Alpha  Iota 
headquarters  at  525  Sixth  Avenue  Tuesday 
morning,  where  all  records  were  open  for  in¬ 
spection.  Miss  Bullerman,  National  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  explained  the  system  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  for  chapters  and  individual 
members.  The  National  Treasurer’s  books 
were  audited  during  Convention  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  delegates. 

Following  the  annual  custom  of  Alpha  Iota 
at  its  National  Conventions,  an  “ideal  secre¬ 
tary”  was  chosen  from  among  the  delegates. 
After  addressing  the  Convention  delegates  and 
students  of  the  American  Institute  of  Busi¬ 
ness  on  “Secretarial  Style”  at  a  special  A.  I.  B. 
assembly  program,  which  was  broadcast  over 
KSO,  Mr.  Robert  Duffy,  Controller  of 
Younker  Brothers  in  Des  Moines,  interviewed 
forty-three  eligible  young  women,  from  which 
group  he  selected  Miss  Nelda  Niehaus,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Littleford-Nelson  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Cincinnati,  as  the  Ideal  Secretary. 

Miss  Niehaus,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Cincinnati  schools,  attended  the  Littleford- 


From  left  to  right 
Gladys  Nostrum,  the 
Convention's  Queen; 
Elinor  Stroud,  Region¬ 
al  Vice  President,  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Fenton, 
National  President 
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Nelson  School  of  Commerce  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati.  She  is  now  secretary  to 
a  Cincinnati  surgeon. 

In  his  talk  before  the  delegates  Mr.  Robert 
Duffy,  Comptroller  of  Younker  Brothers, 
named  five  qualities  for  the  “ideal”  secretary’: 
a  pleasing  personality,  orderliness,  tact,  in¬ 
itiative  and  commonsense.  A  glance  at  the 
attractive  picture  of  Miss  Niehaus  which  is 
shown  here  is  all  that  is  needed  to  realize 
that  she  possesses  the  first  of  these  five  quali¬ 
ties.  Docs  she  also  have  the  others?  Cela 
va  sans  dire. 

Convention  delegates  voted  Miss  Gladys 
Nostrom,  president  of  Des  Moines  Alumna 
chapter  and  General  Chairman  of  Convention, 
their  Queen. 

Since  October  21  is  Alpha  Iota  Founder's 
Day,  Chi  chapter  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  beautiful  Founder’s  Day  pro¬ 
gram  honoring  Mrs.  Fenton,  who  organized 
Alpha  Iota  at  the  American  Institute  of  Busi¬ 
ness  in  Des  Moines  in  1925.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Model  Initiation  in  Charge  of 
National  Officers  at  which  time  the  First  De¬ 
gree  Ritual  of  Alpha  Iota  was  conferred  upon 
thirty-four  pledges  from  six  chapters.  A 
Model  Installation  of  Officers  ceremony  con¬ 
ducted  by  officers  of  Chi  chapter,  National 
Business  Training  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Y.  Steele, 
Regional  Vice-President,  was  presented  for 
the  instruction  of  the  delegates. 

In  addition  to  the  business  and  instructive 
part  of  the  Convention,  there  were  many 
delightful  and  entertaining  social  features — a 
breakfast,  a  buffet  supper,  luncheons,  ban¬ 
quets,  a  dance,  sight-seeing  tour  and  tea  at 
the  home  of  the  National  President.  Alpha 
and  Des  Moines  Alumna  chapters  were  as¬ 
sisted  as  hostesses  by  Chi  chapter,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Alpha  Zeta  and  Sioux  Falls  Alumna 
chapters,  Nettleton  Commercial  College, 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota;  and  the  Illinois 
State  Association  of  Alpha  Iota. 

Some  of  the  prominent  speakers  at  Con¬ 
vention  were  Professor  J.  P.  Ryan,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Speech,  Grinnell  College, 
Grinnell,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Max  Mayer,  Director 
of  the  Jew’ish  Community  Center,  Des  Moines; 
Mr.  Robert  Blaylock,  of  the  WHO  and  WOC 
broadcasting  staff;  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Pye,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Iowa  State  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers;  and  Miss  Ava  L.  Johnson,  Na¬ 
tional  Alpha  Iota  Editor  and  instructor  at  Still 
College  of  Osteopathy. 


Delegates  of  .Alpha  Iota  and  Phi  Theta  Pi 
’(the  latter  organization  was  also  convening 
in  Des  Moines)  joined  in  the  banquet  and 
dance  on  Saturday  night.  A  special  feature 
of  the  dance  was  the  selection  of  Miss  Elinor 
Stroud,  Regional  Vice-President  of  Alpha  Iota 
and  sponsor  of  .Alpha  Lambda  chapter,  Goldey 


NELDA  NIEHAUS 


College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  as  the  Sweet¬ 
heart  of  Phi  Theta  Pi.  Miss  Stroud  and  Mr. 
Harry  K.  Burmeister,  National  President  of 
Phi  Theta  Pi,  led  the  grand  march  to  the 
strains  of  the  new  Alpha  Iota  Sweetheart  Song, 
the  official  song  of  the  Illinois  State  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  was  made  national  at  this  Con¬ 
vention. 

At  the  final  banquet  at  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Officers  w'ere  hostesses,  many  beautiful 
attendance  prizes  were  given  away,  and  prizes 
for  the  various  contests  sponsored  by  the 
National  Organization  during  the  past  year 
were  awarded. 

Next  year.  Alpha  Iota  delegates  will  con¬ 
vene  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  as  the  guests  of 
Alpha  Theta  and  Salt  Lake  City  Alumna  chaph 
ters  located  at  the  L.  D.  S.  Business  College. 
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"LEAVE  IT  TO  ME" 

•l€»lin  did,  and  this  little 

story  tells  what  happened  and  ivhy 

•  DORA  HOOD  JACKSON 

Personality  Consultant,  Central  School  of  Business 
and  Arts,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^^I^AKER,  I  was  afraid  that  you  wouldn’t 
be  ready  to  drive  in  with  me  this  early,” 
commented  John  Mollison  as  he  shifted 
his  gears  into  high  and  headed  for  town. 

“I  thought  you  were  earlier  than  usual. 
What’s  the  big  hurry?”  Frank  Baker  asked 
as  he  reached  for  the  cigar  lighter  on  the 
dash-board. 

“Want  to  do  some  work  before  I  interview 
applicants  for  a  job.  So  many  apply  and  all 
too  few  qualify.” 

“Adding  to  your  force,  eh?  Banking  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  on  the  up-grade.” 

“No;  not  adding, — replacing,”  sighed  John 
Mollison.  “You  know,  Baker,  whenever  I 
have  to  let  out  an  employee  who’s  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time,  I  feel  like  I’m  the  fellow 
who’s  fallen  down  on  the  job.” 

“Yes;  I  know.  It  does  get  you!  Who’s 
out  now?” 

“My  Secretary’.  I  hated  like  the  devil  to 
discharge  him,  but  you  know  that  fellow 
seemed  to  think  that  he  was  not  only  keeper 
of  my  conscience  but  god  of  my  decisions.” 
There  was  a  note  of  anger  in  John  Mollison’s 
usually  calm  speech. 

“Now  that  you  mention  it,  Mollison,” 
broke  in  Frank  Baker,  “I’ve  wanted  to  tell 
you  before  that  whenever  I  called  you  on  the 
telephone  that  Secretary’s  superior  attitude 
made  me  feel  like  a  little  worm, — a  rather  fat, 
woolly  one.  Ugh!” 

“Well,  it  was  his  telephone  manners  that 
caused  him  to  lose  his  job.  One  day  last 
week  a  man  called  about  placing  a  new  account 
with  us.  Heaven  knows  we  need  it!  He 
was  at  that  moment  in  a  Board  of  Director’s 
meeting  and  wanted  immediate  information. 
That  Superior  Secretary  of  mine  insisted  on 
knowing  the  man’s  name  and  his  business 
with  me.  Then  when  the  name  meant  noth¬ 
ing  to  that — that — ” 

“Watch  yourself,  Mollison,”  cautioned  the 
other  man.  “You  almost  passed  that  red 
light.” 


“I  know;  but  every  time  that  I  think  of 
that  lost  account  my  brain  does  a  loop-the- 
loop,  and  I  see  red  even  when  the  lights  are 
green.  Think  of  it!  $250,000  a  week  ac¬ 
count  gone  to  pot — all  on  account  of  lack  of 
good  manners  on  the  part  of  my  own  paid 
Secretary,”  growled  John  Mollison  as  he 
stepped  hard  on  the  gas. 

“How  do  you  figure  it  was  his  manners? 
Sounds  like  a  superiority  complex  to  me,”  ar¬ 
gued  Frank  Baker. 


“Forget  that  stuff.  Baker.  I  tell  you  it’s 
bad  manners  for  anyone  to  ‘assume  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  cannot  maintain.’  I  believe 
that’s  what  Napoleon  or  some  old  warrior 
called  the  ‘greatest  immorality.’  More  than 
once  I  had  cautioned  that  fellow  about  his 
high-and-mighty  attitude  over  the  telephone. 
.At  first  he  used  some  discretion,  but  lately 
he’d  always  reply,  ‘Just  leave  it  to  me.  I’ll 
sift  the  hay  from  the  grass  for  you.’  He  did! 
Only  I’m  the  fellow  that’s  about  to  eat  hay. 
The  only  consolation  that  I  have  is  that  he’s 
likely  to  eat  a  bit  of  it  himself  before  land¬ 
ing  another  job.  Too  bad,  though,  because 
he  is  a  good  stenographer!”  sighed  John  Mol¬ 
lison. 

“Well,  suppose  the  new  Secretary  makes 
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the  same  error.  You  won’t  be  any  better  off, 
it  strikes  me,”  interjected  Frank  Baker. 

'  ‘‘Not  a  chance!  I’m  training  him  first  on 

.  !  how  to  answer  the  telephone,  and  it’s  going 

;  ^ !  to  be  done  my  way  this  time.” 

j|  ‘‘I  believe  that  you  have  a  switchboard 

;  I  j  operator  and  all  calls  for  your  office  must  be 

i  relayed  through  your  Secretar\'.  Is  that 

right?” 

I  j  “Right!  And  from  now  on  what  he  has  to 

I  j  say  to  a  caller  will  be  limited  to  just  this: 

!  “  ‘This  is  Mr.  Mollison’s  Secretary  speak¬ 

ing.  Who’s  calling,  please?’ 

“The  caller  gives  his  name,  if  he  wishes, 
and  then  my  Secretary  will  continue: 

“  ‘Would  you  care  to  tell  me  the  nature  of 
;  your  business,  Mr.  Blank?” 

“Then,  if  the  caller  does  not  care  to  ex- 
I  plain  further,  my  Secretary  is  going  to  say, 

I  ‘Just  a  moment,  please,’  and  hand  me  a  mem- 

i  UNIVERSITY  HAS 


orandum  on  which  is  written,  ‘Mr.  Blank 
J  wishes  to  speak  to  you  personally  on  the 
telephone.’  How’s  that.  Baker?”  Mollison 
concluded  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction. 

“Fine!  I’ve ‘been  doing  that  right  along  in 
my  office,  without  the  written  memorandum. 
That’s  a  good  idea  because,  in  the  first  place, 
it  makes  for  accuracy  in  names;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  saves  interruptions  if  you  are 
talking  on  another  ’phone,  or  prevents  possi¬ 
ble  betrayal  of  a  business  secret  if  you  have 
a  caller.  I’ll  put  that  system  to  work  in  my 
office  today.  Thanks  for  the  tip!” 

“Yes,  Baker;  you  can  put  in  systems  until 
you’re  black  in  the  face,  but  nothing  takes 
the  place  of  good  manners,”  grunted  John 
Mollison. 

“Speaking  of  good  manners,  how  about  let¬ 
ting  me  out  here?  You’ve  already  passed  my 
office.” 

HISTORIC  VOLUME 


j  r  RNEST  .A.  ZELLIOT,  associate  professor  ma  de  Arithmetica,  Geometria,  Proportioni  et 

j  Q  of  education.  University  of  Denver,  sends  Proportionalita,”  and  was  written  in  1494  by 

:  us  the  following  item  from  the  Denver  Post:  Lucas  Pacioli,  a  Venetian  mathematician  and 

i  The  University  of  Denver  School  of  Com-  scholar. 

f  merce  has  a  real  treasure  in  the  form  of  a  The  book  is  bound  in  genuine  parchment 

fel  copy  of  the  first  treatise  ever  written  on  and  is  a  rather  large  one,  with  about  4CX)  pages. 

double-entry  accounting.  It  is  entitled  “Sum-  It  has  stood  the  wear  of  time  surprisingly 


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

anti  iht^rt^  amonnS  ihe  supplies  and 
equipment  marts  we  find  many  new  and 
useful  things  of  interest  to  the  eom- 
mereial  edueattir:  a  few'  are  noted  helow 

•  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


The  tremendous  increase  in  readers  of  the 
Business  Education  World  leads  me  to 
repeat  several  items  that  I  mentioned  over 
a  year  ago  and  which  proved  extremely  useful. 
With  the  trend  now  toward  normalcy  there 
seems  to  be  a  trend  also  in  the  othce  practice 
classes  to  install  more  office  equipment.  The 
following  economy  suggestions  may  prov'e  of 
assistance  to  you  in  expanding  the  scope  of 
your  instruction. 

21  The  Portable  Ditto,  selling  for  only  $32, 
completely  solves  the  problem  of  instruct¬ 
ing  students.  While  it  does  mit  compare,  of 
course,  with  the  new  Rotary  Ditto,  which  should 
have  a  place  in  the  school  office,  the  reasonable 
cost  of  the  portable  makes  it  possible  to  have 
an  additional  and  just  as  teachable  a  machine 
for  classriKun  use  only.  Many  commercial 
departments  prefer  to  keep  their  elementary 
instruction  separate  from  administrative  work 
and  find  this  suggestion  enables  them  to  do  so. 

22  Electric  Portable  .\dding  Machine,  a  Rem¬ 
ington  prcKluct  with  ten-key,  touch-method 
keyboard,  adds  9  columns  up  to  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Compact,  and  weighs  only  pounds. 

Totals  always  visible,  single  and  double  line 
spacing,  large  type.  Its  portability  a  great  asset 
for  schools. 

Textolite  Card-File  Boxes,  designed  to  hold 
300  cards  and  index  5x3  inches  in  size.  The 
substance  of  these  boxes  is  “textolite,”  new, 
durable,  nonflammable,  sanitary,  washable, 
warp-proof,  made  by  General  Electric.  The  boxes 
are  available  in  hard-rubbed  walnut  or  mahog¬ 
any,  or  polished  ebony  finish.  They  are  most 
handy  and  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

2^  “The  Typewriter,”  by  Ernest  Martin,  tells 
^  the  history  of  the  typewriter,  and,  although 
printed  in  German,  the  names  of  machines  are 
in  English.  812  pages,  by  6  inches,  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  commercial  educator’s 
library. 


25  The  Floor  Model  Kardex  Cabinet,  a  new 
application  of  visible  filing.  The  Kardex 
panels  rest  in  a  vertical  position.  For  posting 
or  reference,  the  slide  moves  to  a  convenient 


horizontal  position.  Adaptable  as  a  single  unit 
or  in  “batteries.”  The  cabinet  is  approximately 
desk  height,  does  not  obstruct  light,  and  requires 
little  space.  Casters  make  for  mobility. 

A  New  Tabulating  Card  Cabinet  is  being 
manufactured  by  the  General  Fireproofing 
Company.  You  pull  out  draw’er  and  lift  out 
tray  of  cards.  Each  sliding  tray  is  a  drawer  in 
itself.  Constructed  so  that  cabinets  may  be 
stacked  with  sides  high  enough  to  prevent  crush¬ 
ing  of  high  guide  tabs. 


Bowie,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  (January,  1935) 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

21  22  23  24  25  26 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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Here  is  a  safe  and  easy  way  to  loosen  the 
year  band  of  a  dating  stamp  that  sticks  to 
the  small  metal  bridge.  A  very  flat,  thin  tool  of 
the  right  width  should  be  slipped  in  between  the 
band  and  the  bridge  face.  Too  heavy  or  too 
sharp  points  or  edges  will  cut  and  consequently 
ruin  the  stamp.  The  idea  is  submitted  by  Frank 
W.  Bentley,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 

Take  one  of  the  spreader  type  of  paper  fasten¬ 
ers.  Open  it  at  right  angles.  One  of  the  prongs 
will  have  a  sharp  point,  the  other  a  smooth 
round  one.  Push  the  round  end  between  the 


band  and  the  face  of  the  bridge.  You  can  quick¬ 
ly  loosen  the  band  at  this  point  without  the  least 
possibility  of  straining  or  cutting  it.  An  excel¬ 
lent  handy  little  tool  for  this  yearly  job,  which 
is  not  thought  of,  perhaps,  until  a  stamp  band 
has  been  broken  or  cut  in  two  with  a  tool  much 
too  large  and  heavy  for  this  task. 

And  Have  You  Heard 

— of  the  portable  typewriter  equipped  with 
Hebrew  characters  that  was  sold  to  a  China¬ 
man.  It’s  true,  and  Walter  (“Doc”)  Hanson, 
veteran  salesman  of  Cleveland  got  the  commis¬ 
sion.  The  man  from  China  was  a  professor  and 
was  versed  in  many  tongues. 

— that  5,088  standard  and  3,923  portable  type¬ 
writers,  1,969  duplicating  machines,  441  hand 
duplicators,  410  offset  duplicators,  35  ribbon 
duplicators,  345  addressing  machines,  and  6.528 
adding  machines  are  in  use  in  the  German  Post 
.Authorities  offices — among  the  greatest  users  of 
office  machines  in  Germany. 

— that  the  first  typewriter  used  in  Finland  was 
a  Remington,  and  that  the  mysterious  tap,  tap, 
tap  heard  in  the  Finnish  Diet  in  1891  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  music  of  the  first  battery  of  machines 
used  by  that  Government. 

— that  Miss  Adele  Anderson  is  the  name  of 
the  first  typist  in  Finland.  She  had  been  a  copy¬ 
ing  clerk  at  the  Senate  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  using  one  of  these  “newfangled” 
things.  Also,  that  the  Russian  copyists  got  the 
first  load  of  machines  and  the  Finnish  copyists 


received  the  second  delivery  in  the  same  year  as 
the  rebellion  of  Viapori.  (You’ll  have  to  look 
up  your  Finnish  history  for  details  of  that 
event ! ) 

— that  “Ye  Olde  Maestro,”  Ben  Bernie,  him¬ 
self,  tickles  the  Royal  Portable  keyboard  at  no 
mean  rate,  “Yowsuh,  Yowsuh,”  as  he  so  solemnly 
announces. 

— that  the  “Rectofot”  copying  machine  photo¬ 
graphs  any  document,  map,  diagram,  drawing, 
page  of  a  book,  or  what-not,  develops  and  fixes 
them  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  (This  latter,  I 
doubt.)  It  is  a  product  of  Germany. 

— that  Miss  Sally  Sandlin  graduated  from  her 
stenographic  position  out  in  California  to  a 
place  on  scenario  writer’s  row  in  Hollywood. 
She  is  carving  an  enviable  name  for  herself,  the 
papers  tell  us. 

•  •  • 

IN  THE  MAIL 

Letters  continue  to  come  to  us  from  short¬ 
hand  teachers  who  are  experimenting  with  the 
revised  high  school  course  of  study  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  prepared  by  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  Findings  and 
recommendations  are  to  be  published  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

One  of  the  interesting  letters  received  recently 
is  reproduced  below : 

Gentlemen : 

I  noticed  your  request  in  the  November  is¬ 
sue  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  teachers 
who  completed  more  than  six  chapters  of  the 
Anniversary  Addition  of  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
beginning  course. 

In  looking  over  my  records,  I  find  that  my 
students  had  completed  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  manual  at  the  end  of  that  period.  I  found 
their  work  quite  as  satisfactory  as  wlien  we 
took  the  theory  more  slowly.  By  doing  this 
we  were  able  to  begin  transcription  from  dic¬ 
tation  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  course.  By  the  end  of  the  term  all 
students  had  passed  the  60-word  transcription 
test,  and  about  fifty  per  cent  had  been  able  to 
qualify  for  the  80-word  certificate.  I  feel  that 
students  can  easily  take  the  work  this  rapidly, 
and  they  do  so  with  enthusiasm  because  they 
like  the  speed  work  in  shorthand. 

This  year  I  am  experimenting  with  speed 
more  than  in  previous  years.  I  find  my  stu¬ 
dents  are  able  to  write  fifty  words  a  minute 
at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  be  writing  eighty  words,  at  least,  by 
the  time  we  complete  the  manual. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Beulah  H.  Burrell. 

Head  of  the  Commercial  Department. 
I^i  Union  High  School 
Ixxii,  California 
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A  NEW  USE  FOR  DEBATING 


Teachers  of  commercial  education  find  that 
debating  is  a  coordinating  device.  Dr.  Pugh 
in  this  article  submits  a  form  of  contract 
which  w^ill  fit  all  the  debating  requirements 

•  STANLEY  PUGH,  M.A..  LLD. 

Head,  Department  of  Business  Administration,  East 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Texas 


Debating 

vides 

teachers 


pro- 

both 

and 


pupil  with  ample  op¬ 
portunity  and  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  coordina¬ 


tion  of  commercial 


law,  business  English, 
and  salesmanship.  We 
have  used  this  device 


with  great  success  in 
our  own  state.  We 


have  prepared  the 


following  type  of  contract  for  use  in  our  de¬ 


bating.  It  can  be  readily  adapted  to  a  dual 


debate  if  desired. 


shall  have  three  speakers  and  one  alternate. 

Section  2.  Members  of  the  teams  shall  be 
bona  fide  high  school  students  doing  passing 
work  in  at  least  three  subjects  and  shall  not 
have  been  in  high  school  more  than  eight  terms. 

Section  3.  One  debate  shall  be  held  annually 
in  each  high  school  on  the  same  day,  the  nega¬ 
tive  teams  debating  away  from  home  and  the 
affirmative  teams  remaining  at  home. 

Section  4.  For  the  year  1934-1935  the  schools 
shall  be  paired  as  follows 
C  vs.  B  at  C 
B  vs.  A  at  B 
A  vs.  C  at  A 

For  following  years  the  same  system  of  rota¬ 
tion  shall  be  followed. 

.Article  5.  Championship 


.Article  1.  Name 

The  name  of  this  Triangle  shall  be  the  A — 
B — C  Debating  Triangle. 

Artio-e  2.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Triangle  is  to  teach  the 
pupils  of  the  above-mentioned  high  schools  to 
analyze  a  given  proposition,  to  arrange  their 
thoughts  in  logical  order,  to  conduct  themselves 
properly  on  the  platform,  to  think  on  their  feet, 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  appropriate 
English. 


Section  i.  The  school  that  wins  both  of  its 
debates,  whether  by  a  2-to-l  or  a  unanimous 
decision,  shall  be  declared  the  champion  of  the 
triangle. 

Section  2.  In  case  no  school  wins  both  of  its 
debates  and  each  school  wins  one  debate,  the 
school  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
both  of  its  debates  shall  be  declared  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  triangle. 

Section  3.  In  case  no  school  wins  both  of  its 
debates  and  the  three  schools  receive  the  same 
number  of  votes  in  the  aggregate,  no  school 
shall  be  declared  champion,  but  declared  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  tie. 


Article  3.  Membership  Article  6.  Time  and  Ordfji  of  Speaking 


A,  B,  and  C  of  .  (city)  shall  consti¬ 

tute  the  members  of  this  triangle. 

.Article  4.  Contests 

Number  of  teams,  place  and  number  of  de¬ 
bates  and  debaters: 

Section  /.  Each  school  shall  have  two  teams, 
one  affirmative  and  one  negative.  Each  team 


Section  i.  Time  and  order  of  speaking  shall 
be  as  follows: 

Affirmative — 10  minutes  Negative — 4  minutes 

Negative — 10  minutes  Affirmative — 4  minutes 

Affirmative — 10  minutes  Negative — 4  minutes 

Negative — 10  minutes  Affirmative — 4  minutes 

Affirmative — 10  minutes  Negative — 4  minutes 

Negative — 10  minutes  Affirmative — 4  minutes 

Section  2.  F^ch  speaker  shall  have  2  minutes’ 
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warning  for  his  constructive  speech  and  1  min-  up  the  composite  grade  tor  each  debater.  No 

ute  rebuttal,  except  the  last  rebuttal  speaker  debater  shall  be  graded  lower  than  70  per  cent, 

on  either  side,  who  shall  have  2  minutes.  Either  The  judge  shall  not  give  two  debaters  the  same 

of  the  timekeepers  shall  give  warning  by  rising  per  cent. 

to  his  feet.  When  speaking  time  is  up,  both  Secticni  2.  The  judge  shall  write  “Affirma- 
timekeepers  shall  rise  to  their  feet  and  remain  tive”  or  “Negative”  and  the  name  of  the  school 

standing  until  the  speaker  leaves  the  floor.  The  in  the  following  ballot ; 

speaker  may  finish  his  sentence.  “Without  reference  to  my  personal  opinion 

Section  3.  Timekeepers  shall  be  one  repre-  as  to  the  merits  of  this  question,  I  decide  that 

sentative  teacher  from  each  of  the  ctnnpeting  ^he  most  effective  debating,  considering  both  the 

schools.  weight  of  arguments  and  their  presentation. 

Section  4.  Timekeepers  shall  be  supplied  with  has  been  done  by  the . 

a  copy  of  Article  6.  High  School  side  upheld  by . ” 


Article  7.  Judges 

Section  i.  The  home  school  shall  submit  to 
the  visiting  school  a  list  of  five  judges  for  each 
debate,  not  less  than  30  days  before  the  debate. 
Said  prospective  judges  shall  be  persons  who 
have  never  attended  either  high  school  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  debate  and  who  are  not  residents 
of  either  city  in  which  the  contending  schools 
are  located. 

Section  2.  The  school  receiving  this  list  may 
scratch  any  or  all  names.  If  all  names  are 
scratched,  other  lists  shall  be  submitted  until 
a  sufficient  number  is  accepted. 

Section  3.  Each  school  shall  thus  secure  one 
judge  for  the  debate  held  at  home  from  the 
list  of  names  agreed  upon. 

Article  8.  Expenses 

Section  i.  The  entertaining  teams  shall  meet 
all  home  expenses,  such  as  railroad  fare  and 
entertainment  of  judges,  programs,  etc.;  the 
visiting  team  shall  meet  all  its  own  expenses, 
such  as  railroad  fare,  hotel,  etc.  Courtesy  will, 
of  course,  suggest  that  the  visitors  be  met  on 
the  day  of  the  debate  and  directed  to  suitable 
places  of  entertainment. 

Article  9.  Decisions 

Section  i.  The  judge  shall  grade  each  in¬ 
dividual  debater,  basing  his  judgment  on  what 
he  considers  effective  debating,  considering  both 
weight  of  argument  and  presentation. 

The  following  points  shall  be  given  the  judge 
as  a  guide  toward  a  composite  grade : 

JVeight  of  Argument  Presentation 

1.  Analysis  or  interpreta-  1.  Use  of  English. 

tion  of  the  proposition.  2.  Pronunciation,  enun- 

(Plan  of  the  case.)  ciation,  etc. 

2.  Knowledge,  informa-  3.  Power  or  effective- 

tion,  evidence.  ness  in  public  speak- 

3.  Reasoning,  inferences,  ing. 

based  on  evidence. 

4.  Ability  in  extemporiz¬ 
ing. 

5.  Ability  in  rebuttal. 

Weight  of  argument  and  presentation  sha’1 
be  counted  54  and  respectively,  in  making 


Section  3.  The  judge  shall  make  a  public 
criticism  of  the  debate  and  give  reasons  for  his 
decision. 

Section  4.  The  judge  shall  be  given  a  copy 
of  .Article  9  of  this  contract  before  entering 
the  auditorium  to  judge  the  debate. 

Article  10.  Date 

The  three  debates  shall  be  held  on . 

. ( day  of  xveek)  ; . ( month)  ; 

. (year);  . (building),  and 

. (hour). 

Article  11.  Question 

The  question  for  1934-1935  shall  be:  “Re¬ 
solved,  That  the  nations  should  agree  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  international  shipment  of  arms  and 
munitions.” 

Article  12 

The  above  articles  shall  be  binding  on  each 
school  when  signed  by  the  principals  of  each 
named  school  in  Article  3. 

(A)  . 

(B)  . 

(C)  . 

Business  Education  Calendar 

February 

8  Oklahoma  PZducation  Association,  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Tulsa. 

8-9  Ohio  Business  Schools  Association,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

16  High  School  Commercial  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey,  Atlantic 
City. 

23  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions,  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

23  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superintendence, 
Atlantic  City. 

23  National  Council  of  Business  Education, 
Atlantic  City. 
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BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


•  Reviewed  by  JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Ph.D. 

Alexander  Hamilton  High  School, 

Los  Angeles,  California 


A  Demonstration  of  Individualized  Train¬ 
ing  Methods  for  Modern  Office  Work¬ 
ers,  by  Edward  G.  Ericksen  et  al,  Bulletins 
of  the  Employment  Stabilization  Research 
Institute,  The  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  Minneapolis,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2  (July, 
1934),  62  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  fifty-five  bulletins  already 
issued  by  the  Employment  Stabilization  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  unemployment  research  project  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  first  bulletin  of  the  series. 

The  bulletin  here  reviewed  (Vol.  Ill,  No.  2) 
is  concerned  with  a  research  study  in  business 
education.  In  the  foreword,  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  in  our  specialized  and  highly 
dynamic  economic  structure,  clerical  positions 
are  becoming  increasingly  important.  Changes 
in  business  must  be  recognized  by  teachers  train¬ 
ing  future  business  workers  and  used  in  mod¬ 
ernizing  instruction. 

During  one  year,  more  than  five  thousand 
people  were  examined  at  the  Occupational  .An¬ 
alysis  Clinics  conducted  by  the  Employment 
Stabilization  Research  Institute  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  Recommendations  as  to  the 
course  of  action  the  individual  should  pursue 
were  made  as  a  result  of  staff  conference.  For 
commercial  retraining  courses,  trainers  were 
selected  largely  on  the  basis  of  test  ratings. 
The  tests  used  are  described  in  another  bulletin 
of  this  series  (Vol.  II,  No.  3). 

Courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  business  English,  and  office  practice  w'ere 
conducted  for  a  period  of  five  months. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  each  course  was  “to 
discover  in  what  way  the  standards  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  schools  are  not  those  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  Ability  grouping  was  used  in  each  class. 

Five  chapters  of  the  bulletin  are  devoted  to 
detailed  accounts  of  the  methods  used  in  teach¬ 
ing  classes  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting,  business  English,  and  office 
practice.  .At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  traditional  methods  of  teaching  and  of 
the  methods  used  in  the  institute  retraining 
course  is  given.  The  parallel  arrangement  of 
this  summary  simplifies  the  making  of  compari¬ 
sons. 

Five  objectives  were  set  up  for  the  classes  in 
shorthand:  (1)  to  shorten,  by  new  methods  of 


instruction,  the  time  generally  necessary  for 
acquiring  skill  in  shorthand;  (2)  to  determine 
range  of  abilities  necessary  for  success  in  short¬ 
hand;  (3)  to  discover  the  difference  between 
school  and  business  requirements;  (4)  to  teach 
the  practicalities  of  a  stenographic  position; 
and  (5)  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  vari¬ 
ous  tests  could  be  used  to  predict  success  or 
failure  in  shorthand.  The  Gregg  system  of 
shorthand  was  used.  All  dictation  was  given 
in  sentence  form  and  transcription  was  intro¬ 
duced  very  early  in  the  course.  This  early 
introduction  of  transcription  leads  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  detection  of  students  who  are  weak  in 
spelling  and  grammar.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one 
weeks,  the  range  of  speed  in  taking  dictation 
extended  from  one  hundred  words  a  minute 
for  the  best  students  to  thirty  words  a  minute 
for  the  poorest  students.  It  was  evident  that 
nine  of  the  forty-six  students  would  not  become 
successful  stenographers.  Some  significant  data 
relative  to  the  relationship  existing  between 
I.  Q.  and  ability  in  shorthand  are  given.  The 
summary  of  methods  used  in  these  classes  should 
be  read  by  teachers  of  shorthand  after  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  results  they  attain  and  these  ex¬ 
perimental  results  have  been  made. 

Two  of  the  classes  in  typewriting  were  taught 
on  the  Dvorak-Dealey  Simplified  Keyboard. 
The  speed  of  the  superior  students  in  the  re¬ 
training  classes  compared  favorably  after  only 
twenty-one  weeks  of  instruction  with  that  of 
the  students  in  standard  keyboard  classes  after 
forty-six  weeks  of  practice.  The  poorer  stu¬ 
dents,  however,  attained  approximately  the  same 
speed  as  that  of  standard  keyboard  students  who 
had  had  from  thirty-six  to  forty  weeks  of  in¬ 
structions. 

A  significant  degree  of  correlation  was  found 
between  typing  speed  and  a  motor  reaction  test 
given  during  the  first  week  of  the  course.  Speed 
in  typing  and  educational  ability  apparently 
were  little  related  but  the  relationship  of  edu¬ 
cational  ability  to  the  quality  of  the  typewrit¬ 
ten  material  w'as  marked. 

The  objectives  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
were:  (1)  to  test  the  advisability  of  basing  the 
course  not  on  single  proprietorship  or  partner¬ 
ship  accounting  but  on  corporation  and  manu¬ 
facturing  accounting;  (2)  to  familiarize  the 
student  wdth  general  business  methods  and 
forms;  (3)  to  cover  the  subject  in  less  time 
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than  has  ordinarily  been  necessary  through  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  instruction;  (4)  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  ability  grouping;  and  (5)  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  value  of  tests  in  predicting  success  or 
failure  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

A  discussion  of  various  approaches  in  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping  precedes  the  statement 
that  the  balance  sheet  approach  was  used  in 
these  courses.  An  outline  of  the  content  of  the 
courses  is  given.  The  achievement  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  students  as  compared  with  that  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  other  types  of  course  indicates  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  advanced  methods  of  teaching. 
Results  show  that  an  intelligent  student  can 
master  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  in  from  three 
to  five  months  if  the  instruction  is  carefully 
planned.  Suggestions  for  improvements  in  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping  are  given. 

There  were  four  objectives  for  the  course  in 
business  English — to  determine:  (1)  whether 
individual  or  laboratory  method  should  be  used 
to  train  a  group  of  students  whose  range  of 
ability  is  wide;  (2)  to  what  extent  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  self-instruction  could  be  used  in  learning 
grammar;  (3)  whether  a  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar  was  necessary  for  success  in  shorthand ; 
and  (4)  to  what  extent  tests  could  be  used  to 
predict  success  or  failure  in  English.  Classes 
were  conducted  on  a  laboratory  basis,  each  stu¬ 
dent  receiving  individual  instruction.  The 
method  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.  It  was 
discovered,  as  would  be  expected,  that  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  grammar  is  important  in  stenographic 
work. 

The  main  objective  of  the  course  in  office 
practice  was  to  give  the  students  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  office  practices.  A  second  ob¬ 
jective  was  the  determination  of  the  value  of 
the  clinic  tests  for  predicting  success  or  failure 
in  some  of  the  subjects.  Instruction  was  given 
in  correspondence,  filing,  interviewing,  telephon¬ 
ing,  and  business  machines.  In  presenting  each 
subject,  actual  projects  were  carried  out. 

This  bulletin  constitutes  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  field  of  business  education.  It  is 
definite  and  practical ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  concerned  with  up-to-date  methods  of  in¬ 
struction. 

The  Cinema's  Obligation 

Motion  Pictures  and  Youth  (A  Summary), 
by  VV.  W.  Charters,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1933,  102  pp. 

This  volume  is  the  summary  of  the  findings 
of  twelve  studies  of  the  influence  of  motion 
pictures  upon  children.  In  this  final  volume, 
a  report  entitled,  “Getting  Ideas  from  the 
Movies,”  is  included.  The  summary  is  here 
reviewed  because  of  its  interest  to  all  teachers 
dealing  with  children  and  adolescents.  As  one 
reviews  the  series  of  studies,  three  conclusions 
present  themselves.  First,  the  motion  picture  is 


a  medium  of  education,  and  even  the  very  young 
see  facts  in  them  which  they  remember  for  a 
long  time.  The  picture  stirs  the  emotions  and  this 
excitement  influences  patterns  in  sleep  and  day¬ 
dreams.  Second,  children  receive  much  harm 
from  a  display  of  sex  and  crime  and  love.  The 
power  of  the  picture  flows  too  much  in  dan¬ 
gerous  directions.  Third,  the  motion  picture 
situation  is  very  complicated  and  powerful  in 
relation  to  the  influences  of  the  ideals  taught 
in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church.  The¬ 
oretically,  adults  are  free  agents,  but  children 
need  protection.  Exclusion  of  the  child  from 
all  theatres  is  not  the  solution.  Children  would 
crash  the  gate  to  see  the  show.  They  compre¬ 
hend  the  movie  and  clamor  to  attend.  It  is, 
therefore,  inevitable  that  the  producers  who 
love  children  must  solve  the  problem  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  movies.  As  in  literature,  scores  of 
publishing  houses  produce  children’s  books  exclu¬ 
sively  ;  so  there  is  undoubtedly  a  place  for  simi¬ 
lar  institutions  which  would  produce  pictures 
suitable  for  children.  As  their  tastes  are  sim¬ 
ple,  no  high-salaried  stars  would  be  necessary. 
The  producer  has  a  direct  responsibility  in  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem.  The  burden  rests  primarily 
with  the  producer,  but  the  parents  share  it,  and 
should  exercise  care  to  see  that  children  are 
encouraged  to  see  good  pictures.  There  is  no 
single  formula  that  will  meet  the  situation.  The 
best  procedure  is  to  find  the  facts  and  publish 
them;  and  to  stimulate  discussion  from  which 
programs  will  eventually  form.  The  producers 
occupy  the  key  position.  The  situation  points 
plainly  to  the  establishment  of  a  children’s  de¬ 
partment  in  which  to  experiment  until  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  reached.  The  simple  obligation  rests  up¬ 
on  these  producers  who  love  children  to  find  a 
way  of  making  the  motion  picture  a  beautiful, 
fascinating,  and  kindly  servant  of  children. 

This  book  is  a  timely  one  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  courses  in  motion  picture  appreciation  are 
being  introduced  into  secondary  schools. 

Facts  on  Leisure 

The  New  Leisure  Challenges  the 
Schools,  by  Eugene  T.  Lies,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1933, 
320  pp. 

The  question  to  be  answered  through  the 
investigations  here  reported  was,  “How  much 
of  a  problem  is  leisure  to  our  schools?”  School 
programs  were  examined  as  to  provision  for 
education  for  leisure  and  with  reference  to 
teaching  practices.  Facilities  available  for  the 
use  of  leisure  after  school  hours  and  for  non¬ 
school  youth  and  adults  were  also  canvassed. 
This  report  is  a  timely  one  in  view  of  increasing 
leisure  time,  sometimes  enforced,  which  may  be 
used  for  recreation  and  pleasure  or  may  become 
a  painful  burden. 
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To  the  credit  of  school  authorities,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  many  new  buildings  have  been  con¬ 
structed  to  be  used  by  the  community,  and  that 
operations  in  school  centers  have  been  extended 
in  favor  of  the  unemployed. 

Among  the  disturbing  effects  upon  impres¬ 
sionable  children  during  their  leisure  are  the 
movies,  magazines  of  low  order,  pool  rooms, 
wrong  home  influence,  and  the  poor  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  community  tone.  Commercial  amuse¬ 
ments  are  molders  of  human  life  and  are  a  big 
influence  for  the  young — the  movies,  the  dance 
and  billiard  halls,  night  clubs,  roller  skating 
rinks,  amusement  parks,  circuses,  prize-fights, 
base  ball,  and  football.  All  of  them  are  calling 
to  people  during  their  leisure  time.  People  go 
where  they  choose.  Research  shows  that  four 
times  as  many  attend  commercial  places  as 
gather  in  private  centers.  Among  the  more 
pernicious  agencies  for  leisure  time,  in  the  low 
type  of  periodical.  These  publications  are  de¬ 
fying  the  schools  and  other  molders  of  taste, 
and  primarily  for  the  accumulation  of  profits. 

.\mong  the  constructive  leisure-time  agencies 
are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  boy 
scouts,  girl  scouts,  campfire  girls  and  other 
clubs  that  in  some  cases  enroll  more  than 
2,000,000  members.  Many  leaders  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  staff.  Then  there  are  the 
public  park  and  recreation  systems,  the  public 
libraries,  museums,  and  art  institutions  which 
are  recreational. 

The  American  people  are  depending  more 
upon  the  public  school  than  upon  any  other 
one  agency,  and  this  dependence  includes  much 
hope  for  the  wholesome  use  of  leisure.  But 
in  order  that  it  may  do  its  job  well,  it  must 
study  the  conditions  of  life  surrounding  the 
pupils  iti  their  homes,  their  neighborhood,  and 
make  the  utmost  use  of  constructive  agencies. 

Nothing  is  accomplished  by  working  at 
cross  purposes.  The  community  must  make  ad¬ 
justments  to  assist  education,  and  education 
must  aim  to  adjust  itself  to  the  desires  of  the 
communities.  Some  authorities  think  that  a 
periodical  contact  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
community  in  order  to  make  changes  in  curricu¬ 
lum  and  to  consider  new  objectives  is  advisable. 
From  a  White  House  conference,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  need  of  recognizing  the  present- 
day  influences  that  affect  youth.  Activities, 
especially  in  cities,  tend  to  be  centered  outside 
the  home.  But  the  home  is  also  being  changed 
for  greater  good  or  evil  by  the  radio,  the 
movies,  the  magazine.  All  such  influences  are 
so  definitely  educative  for  good  or  ill  that 
school  and  society  at  large  must  not  shirk  their 
responsibility  for  a  critical  appraisal  of  them. 

In  America  we  have  been  prone  to  think  of 
the  school  as  the  all-sufficient  solvent  of  our 
social  problems.  But  we  are  fast  finding  out 
the  strength  of  the  outside  organizations  and 
the  comparatively  minor  part  played  by  the 


teacher.  Research  shows  that  the  average 
American  school  child  spends  only  9.14  per 
cent  of  his  time  in  school.  The  writer  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  of  team  work  and  home-school 
environment  relationships  as  among  the  con¬ 
structive  forces  that  are  getting  patterns  of 
conduct  in  the  use  of  leisure  time  and  which 
are  powerful  in  their  influence. 

The  Child  and  the  Typewriter 

Ax  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect  of 
THE  Use  of  the  Typewriter  on  Begin¬ 
ning  Reading,  by  Cecilia  E.  Unzicker, 
Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  610. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  1934,  95 

pp. 

Reports  of  experiments  with  the  use  of  the 
typewriter  in  the  elementary  school  have  ap¬ 
peared  within  the  last  two  years.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  regarding  this  as  a  new  idea  are 
surprised  to  find  in  the  bibliography  of  a  re¬ 
cent  publication  that  articles  dated  1891,  1895 
and  1899  relative  to  the  educational  use  of  the 
typewriter  in  schools  are  listed. 

The  experiment  reported  in  the  latest  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  fascinating  subject  was  made 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  typewriter  used 
as  an  accessory  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in 
the  first  grade.  Control  and  experimental 
groups,  carefully  equated,  were  used. 

Teachers  who  fear  that  the  children  using 
typewriters  in  the  first  grade  will  acquire  poor 
technique  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  correct  insertion  of  paper, 
carriage  return,  use  of  shift  key,  staccato  touch, 
and  correct  fingering.  The  teachers  had  some 
previous  instruction  in  typewriting  and  were 
carefully  supervised. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in 
the  first  grade  may  be  drawn  from  the  results 
of  this  experiment.  Within  certain  limita¬ 
tions,  however,  six  conclusions  are  drawn.  In 
general,  there  was  a  slight  but  constant  superi¬ 
ority  on  the  part  of  pupils  who  used  typewriters. 
Then,  too,  the  pupils  who  used  typewriters 
showed  outstanding  superiority  in  the  ability 
to  recognize  words,  to  perceive  words,  to  read 
rapidly  and  fluently,  to  deal  in  certain  ways 
with  word  elements,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  gain  comprehension.  Another  interesting 
conclusion  is  that  the  children  who  used  type¬ 
writers  did  more  writing  than  did  children  who 
relied  upon  pencils  alone. 

This  study  is  indicative  of  experimental  work 
which  should  be  done  along  many  lines.  Only 
by  pioneering  can  we  find  new  uses  for  the 
materials  used  in  business  education. 
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National  Council  to  Meet 


Typist  Pin  May  Be  Purchased 

EACHERS  will  welcome  the  change  in  the 
Gregg  Writer  Awards  Plan  which  permits 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Gold  Competent  Typist 
Pin  by  students  who  have  received  the  Com¬ 
petent  Typist  Certificate  at  50  words  a  min¬ 
ute. 

The  Credentials  Department  will  continue 
to  give  the  pin  without  charge  as  the  award 
for  typing  at  60  or  more  words  a  minute,  but 
as  many  of  the  schools  require  only  50  words 
in  typing,  and  since  50  words  are  required 
to  qualify  for  the  .Attainment  Certificate,  the 
Gold  Pin  is  now  being  made  available  for 
purchase. 

The  nominal  price  of  50c  will  be  charged 
for  this  emblem  as  well  as  for  the  Gold 
O.  G.  A.  and  O.  .A.  T.  emblems  and  the  tran¬ 
scription  pins. 


GET  YOUR  CREDENTIALS 
BOOKLET 

The  Credentials  Booklet,  which  gives 
complete  instructions  to  shorthand 
and  typing  teachers  for  preparing  and 
submitting  clubs  af  tests,  has  been  re¬ 
vised  to  include  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  awards.  Ever>' 
teacher  should  have  one  of  these  re¬ 
vised  booklets  on  his  desk  for  reference. 

Write  for  your  copy  today  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  A  postal 
card  will  do.  Mail  it  to  the 
Arts  and  Credentials  Department, 

The  Gregg  Writer, 

270  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

Demand  is  always  good. 
Permanent  registration.  Ours 
is  an  Agency  of  Service. 

PERSONAL  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

I  Clinton,  Illinois 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Education  will  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  February  23,  in  connection  with  the 
conventions  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Department  of 
Superintendence  and  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Insti¬ 
tutions.  The  meeting  will  open  with  a  dinner 
at  6;  30.  Following  the  dinner,  addresses  will 
be  given  on  the  subject,  “Strategic  National 
Educational  Policies  during  the  Next  Decade.” 
The  meeting  will  close  with  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  a  business  session.  -A  more  com¬ 
plete  program  will  appear  in  the  February 
issue.  Dr,  Paul  S.  Lomax  is  the  President  of 
the  National  Council. 

Editorial  Coincidence 

The  Gregg  Magazine  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  published  at  Gregg  House,  London, 
publishes  in  its  December  issue  an  interesting 
account  of  the  newspaper  business  in  Eng¬ 
land,  pointing  out  that  it  offers  to  students  of 
commercial  education  a  vast  opportunity.  An 
article  on  the  newspaper  business  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  this  publication  also. 

The  Gregg  Magazine,  with  its  December 
issue,  adopted  a  new  typographical  format. 
We  find  it  very’  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

A  Bis  Response 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  extent  to  which 
the  service  rendered  by  the  “Office  Supplies 
and  Equipment  Department”  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  our  readers.  The  editor  of 
that  department  during  the  past  year  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  282  inquiries  about  items  in  its 
columns. 

HUMAN  ENGINEERING 

(Continued  from  page  348) 

ten  dollars.  He  is  sent  a  confidential,  written, 
personal  report  of  his  scores  and  the  Labora¬ 
tories’  recommendations.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  the  ten  dollar  fees  cover  the  actual  cost 
of  administering  and  scoring  the  worksamples 
and  of  sending  clients  their  reports.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Laboratories  depends  upon  an  eno’-- 
mous  amounts  of  research.  This  is  made  possible 
by  grants  from  various  foundations  interested 
in  the  research  for  its  scientific  value. 


The  Southern  New  England 
Teachers’  Agency 

183  Ann  Straet  42  Gerard  Street 

Hartford,  Conn.  Manchester,  Conn. 

An  agenry  that  rovers  the  entire  country. 

Our  recommendation  —  your  satisfaction. 
Correspandence  soiirited  from  scliool  offiriais  as  weil 
as  weli-Qualied  teachers. 
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A  LETTER  WRITER'S  CREED 


The  writer  of  a  ]$0€»d  letter  has  fulfilled  more 
ohli^ations  than  possibly  he  knows  -  -  here 
is  a  writer  who  makes  a  determined  resolve 
to  make  his  mail  aecomplish  certain  things 


WE  always  enjoy  reading  Postings, 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Commercial  Education  Section,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  city  schools.  Albert  E.  Bullock, 
and  his  associates  are  certainly  doing  a  fine 
piece  of  work  in  the  upbuilding  of  commer¬ 
cial  education.  We  are  quoting  the  following 
creed,  consisting  of  extracts  from  an  article 
by  Chas.  R.  Weirs  for  Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc., 
from  the  November-December  issue  of  Post¬ 
ings. 

A  LETTER  has  no  permanent  value 
unless  it  is  written  thoughtfully  with 
no  other  purpose  in  mind  than  to  help 
the  p)erson  addressed.  To  get  an  order  is  of 
no  credit  to  the  one  who  gets  it  unless  the 
purchase  confers  a  real  benefit  .  .  . 

With  a  grim  determination  to  write  better 
and  more  distinctive  letters,  I  pledge  myself: 

1.  To  Be  a  Thinker — A  good  letter  re¬ 
quires  thought  and  good  thoughts  emanate 
only  from  good  thinkers. 

2.  To  Be  Kind — Kindness  is  the  chief  es¬ 
sential  of  ev'er>'thing  that  is  fair  and  decent 
in  business. 

3.  To  Be  Considerate — ^The  other  fellow 
brings  me  my  bread  and  butter,  so  I  must 
think  first,  last  and  all  the  time  of  what  I  can 
do  to  promote  his  interests. 

4.  To  Be  a  Better  and  a  Bigger  Man  To¬ 
day  Than  I  Was  Yesterday — The  more  a  let¬ 
ter  writer  knows  about  his  job,  the  more  he 
knows  about  other  folks  and  the  more  he  rubs 
up  against  the  great  problems  of  life,  the 
more  successful  he  will  be. 

5.  To  Be  Tactful — ^Tact  ...  is  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  an  effective  letter.  It 
may  be  .  .  .  termed  a  combination  of  quick¬ 
ness,  firmness,  readiness,  good  temper  and  fa¬ 
cility.  Something  which  never  offends,  never 
excites  jealousy,  never  provokes  rivalry,  never 
treads  upon  other  people’s  toes. 

6.  To  Be  a  Keen  Observer — Efficiency  when 


defined  in  its  broadest  sense  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  keeping  our  eyes  open. 

7.  To  Be  Pleasant  and  Courteous — Men 
and  women  who  are  pleasant  and  courteous 
in  the  face  of  the  most  disturbing  emergen¬ 
cies  have  a  dependable  grip  upon  themselves 
and  are,  therefore,  in  fit  shape  to  control  and 
influence  others. 

8.  To  Be  a  Student  of  Human  Nature — ^To 
understand  human  nature;  to  be  able  to  read 
men,  their  moods,  their  temperaments,  their 
intensity;  to  discover  their  vanity,  their  vul¬ 
nerable  points,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  is 
every  bit  as  necessary  to  the  man  who  seeks 
to  write  a  good  letter  as  paint  and  brush  and 
canvas  are  to  the  artist. 

9.  To  Be  Enthusiastic — Enthusiasm  is  to  a 
man  what  steam  is  to  an  engine.  It’s  the 
driving  power — the  incentive  to  play  the  game 
— the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  everything 
that  puts  snap  and  charm  and  life  into  our 
work. 

10.  To  Be  Generous — A  good  letter  writer 
is  one  who  has  a  far-seeing  vision  toward  an 
expenditure — one  who  can  see  that  sometimes, 
yes,  quite  often,  it  pays  better  to  spend  $10 
to  adjust  a  $5  transaction  than  it  does  to 
antagonize  the  customer  with  long-winded 
arguments. 

11.  To  Be  Human — The  human  individual 
is  the  one  with  a  .  .  .  heart  that  beats  re¬ 
sponsively  to  the  needs,  ambitions  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  others  ...  He  speaks  in  language 
which  other  folks,  whether  they  live  on  the 
alley,  the  farm  or  the  avenue,  can  readily 
understand.  His  messages  ...  are  so  warm, 
so  sincere  and  so  expressive  of  real  life  that 
they  always  cheer,  enrich  and  inspire. 

12.  To  Have  Imagination — He  who  can  get 
away  from  the  limited  boundaries  of  his  own 
little  world  into  the  world  of  the  man  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bargain,  may  be  relied  upon 
to  write  letters  that  will  be  big  and  fine  and 
gracious  from  introduction  to  complimentary 
conclusion. 
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t;h:e[big  story  "breaks" 

(Continued  from  page  ^88) 


The  make-up  editor,  his  coat  off,  sleeves 
rolled  up,  and  perspiration  pooled  upon  his 
brow,  is  working  against  minutes  now.  He 
gauges  quickly  the  changes  which  are  re¬ 
quired,  orders  a  hurried  shift,  watches  the  long 
stacks  of  type  as  they  are  locked  into  the 
“form”  and  slipped  upon  a  large  moving  table 
for  their  hasty  journey  to  the  stereotyping 
room. 

Here,  in  a  foundry  of  molten  lead,  a  papier 
mache  impression  is  taken  of  the  type;  a  few 
minutes  later,  a  steam  of  hot  metal  is  sprayed 
against  it,  and  a  few  minutes  after  that  the 
finished  product,  a  semi-circular  metal  plate, 
the  exact  reproduction  of  the  original  type,  is 
trimmed  and  clamped  to  the  press. 

Giant  rolls  of  newsprint  (see  frontispiece) 
are  ready  to  be  spun  through  this  machinery, 
which  functions  so  quickly  that  one  perceives 
only  a  great  blur  of  ink  tumbling  efficiently 
through  space.  The  cutter  at  the  end  of  the 
press  guillotines  each  copy  from  the  next,  and 
the  paper  is  spun  upon  a  descending  carrier, 
each  twenty-fifth  copy  tipped  slightly  out  of 
line  so  that  the  circulation  staff  can  assemble 
shipments  quickly. 

All  day  long  this  department  has  prepared 


itself  for  this  nightly  deluge  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  newspapers — tons  upon  tons, 
which  must  be  handled  in  split  seconds.  The 
suburban  deliveries  demand  quick  truck  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  train  terminals,  and  the  copies 
must  be  moved  to  metropolitan  newsstand 
outlets  as  fast  as  motors  and  traffic  lights  will 
permit. 

Up  in  the  news  room  the  atmosphere  is 
increasingly  tense.  The  group  of  men  scat¬ 
tered  about  it  glance  at  the  clock  frequently. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  dull  throbbing  from  be¬ 
neath.  The  building  trembles  slightly.  The 
group  looks  instantly  relieved;  they  know 
that,  down  in  the  pressroom,  the  mammoth 
machines  are  beginning  to  eat  up  their  quotas 
of  ink  and  paper.  They  know  that,  in  a  few 
seconds,  the  roar  of  the  presses  will  reduce 
the  loudest  shout  to  a  whisper,  that  the  work 
of  hundreds  of  busy  minds  and  active  hands 
is  being  spun  into  a  furious  web  for  the 
world  to  see. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Big  Story  is 
on  the  street,  before  the  world  will  know 
with  what  factual  completeness  the  news  is 
garnered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  as 
quickly  sped  on  its  fast  and  furious  way. 


•  •  • 


Kirby  Takes  New  Position 

EORGE  A.  KIR- 
BY  has  been 
appointed  Associate 
Professor  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  at 
State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Fredericksburg, 

V’irginia.  He  will  be 
associated  with  Dr. 

J.  H.  Dodd,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Commercial 
Education  of  that  in¬ 
stitution. 

Professor  Kirby  is  a  graduate  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  master’s  degree  from  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia,  last  year.  He  has  taught 
commercial  subjects  at  the  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Senior  High  School, 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Senior  High  School,  Rock¬ 


ford,  Illinois.  In  addition  to  his  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  he  has  had  a  wide  practical  business 
experience.  He  is  a  member  of  Kappa  Delta 
Pi  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  honorary  frater¬ 
nities. 

Adds  New  Chapter 

HI  THETA  PI  has  added  a  new  chapter  at 
the  Smithdeal-Massey  Business  College  of 
Richmond,  V’irginia.  The  chapter  is  known 
as  Alpha  Theta  Chapter.  Mr.  George  H. 
Barrett,  Director  of  Admissions,  Packard 
School,  New  York  City,  and  one  of  the  na¬ 
tional  vice  presidents  of  the  fraternity, 
installed  the  new  chapter.  The  officers  of 
the  chapter  are; 

William  A.  Vale,  President;  C.  M.  Evans,, 
Jr.,  Vice  President;  T.  J.  Gupton,  Jr.,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Shaw'  Thel  Stephenson,  Treasurer;  Da¬ 
vid  A.  Brothers,  Pledge  Captain;  L.  Q.  Yow- 
ell,  Editor-Historian. 
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Sources  of 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 


Teachers  vitalize  their  classroom  activities  and  amplijy  and  enrich  the  textual 
information  by  collecting  current  material  in  the  form  of  descriptive  btdletins,  maps, 
pictures,  exhibits,  posters,  and  other  tangible  aids.  The  following  source  list  has 
been  prepared  to  help  teachers  in  obtaining  these  supplementary  materials.  The 
first  installment  was  published  in  the  October  number.  All  materials  listed  are 
free  for  the  asking  unless  otherwise  specified.  When  requesting  material,  teach¬ 
ers  should  use  their  school  stationery  and  give  their  reasons  for  desiring  the 
material.  Address  your  requests  to  the  sources  given  in  this  list.* 


•  Compiled  by  S.  JOSEPH  DEBRUM 

Instructor  in  Commerce,  Sequoia  Union 
High  School,  Redwood  City,  California 

Industries 

(See  also  List  in  issue  for  November,  1934) 

.4griculture.  International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  606  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1.  67-page  booklet  “McCormick  Reaper  Centennial 
Source  Material.’’ 

2.  “The  Story  of  Bread.’’  30  pages. 

3.  Illustrated  booklet,  “The  Story  of  Twine.’’ 

4.  Map,  32}4  by  22,  “The  United  States  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1831  when  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick 
invented  the  reaper.”  Cleverly  illustrated. 

Automobile. 

1.  “The  Automobile  Buyer’s  Guide,’’  1934  edition, 
80  pages. 

2.  Pamphlet,  “Your  Car  As  You  Would  Build  It.” 

3.  Charts:  (a)  “The  Evolution  of  the  Motor  Car,” 
15  pages  of  illustrations,  (b)  “This  Question  of 
Cylinders.”  (c)  “From  All  Fields  of  Science.” 
(d)  Other  charts. 

4.  Cartoons,  “Let  the  Seller  Beware,”  and  others. 

5.  “The  New  Deal  for  Management.”  4  pages. 

6.  “Customer  Research  in  Twenty  Minutes.”  4 
pages. 

7.  “Consumer  Questionnaire  Technique.”  4  pages. 

8.  “Helping  ’em  to  Buy  Instead  of  Pressing  ’em 
to  Buy.” 

9.  “Work  Sheets  for  Styling  a  Car.” 

National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  366 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Concrete.  62-page  publication,  “A  Practical  Course 
in  Concrete.”  Contains  information  on  the  manufacture 
of  Portland  Cement.  Will  be  helpful  to  those  interested 
in  the  mixing  and  use  of  concrete.  Portland  Cement 
Association,  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.;  or 
564  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Flour. 

1.  9-page  pamphlet,  “The  Process  of  Grinding 
Wheat  into  Flour  and  By-Products.” 

2.  Folder  with  drawings  showing  structures  of  a 
grain  of  wheat. 

3.  Exhibit  showing  twelve  different  stages  in  the 

*  Our  readers  will  understand  that,  despite  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  caie  with  which  this  list  has  been  compiled, 
it  is  impossible  to  vouch  for  its  complete  accuracy, 
because  this  type  of  information  is  subject  to  change 
at  any  time. 


making  of  wheat  flour.  Contains  wheat  as  re¬ 
ceived,  “first-break”  wheat,  different  grades  of 
flour,  middlings,  and  bran.  International  Milling 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Glue.  School  exhibit  containing  samples  illustrative 
of  the  raw  materials,  processes,  finished  products,  and 
by-products  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  fish  glue. 
Also  descriptive  literature  on  the  industry.  Russia 
Cement  Company,  Glue  Department,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Fountain  Pen.  Fall-chart  exhibit  showing  fourteen 
stages  in  the  making  of  a  fountain  pen.  Includes  sam¬ 
ples  of  rubber  gum,  rubber  and  sulphur,  vulcanized 
rubber,  point  section,  spoon  feed,  vulcanized  barrel  and 
cap,  sectional  view  of  barrel  and  cap,  and  finished 
fountain  pen.  Printed  material  is  also  supplied.  Dealers 
Service  Department,  L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  191 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper. 

1.  30-page  illustrated  booklet,  “News — The  Story 
of  How  Tt  Is  Gathered  and  Printed.”  Includes 
such  topics  as  “The  Essence  of  a  Newspaper,” 
“Gathering  the  News,”  and  “From  Copy  to 
Type.” 

2.  Booklet,  “How  High  Schools  I’se  a  Morning 
Newspaper.”  Contains  practical  and  dramatized 
examples  of  how  a  newspaper  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  used  in  History,  Economics,  English, 
and  Civics. 

3.  Booklet,  “Equivalent  Markets — Market  Geog¬ 
raphy  for  Advertisers.” 

4.  Copy  of  lecture  on  the  New  York  Times. 

5.  Other  published  material  on  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  Mr.  Ivan  Veit,  Promotion  Department, 
The  New  York  Times,  Times  Square,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Paper.  Chart  showing  pictorially  how  Eagle  A 
papers  are  made.  Gives  twenty-four  stages  from  the 
bales  of  rags  arriving  at  the  mill  to  freight  cars  trans- 
jwrting  finished  product.  The  American  Writing  Paper 
Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Pens.  Card  showing  twelve  different  stages  of  the 
manufacture  of  steel  pens.  Contains  samples  of  sheet 
steel,  scrap  steel,  cut  forms,  hard  and  tempered  forms, 
polished  pens,  and  finished  pens.  Includes  also  a  set  of 
small  booklets  which  gives  interesting  data  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  production  of  Esterbrook  pens.  Sales 
Office  Manager,  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Manufacturing 
Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Large  wall  chart,  “The  Development  of  the  Art  of 
Writing,”  prepared  as  a  basis  for  a  penmanship  project 
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to  motivate  interest  in  handwriting  and  to  admit  of 
correlation  with  history,  geography,  and  social  studies. 
Shows  primitive  writing  tools  and  pictures  many  ancient 
methods  of  writing.  Ask  also  for  Spencerian  Steel  Pen 
exhibit  card.  The  Spencerian  Pen  ('ompany,  349  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

H’atch.  38-page  booklet,  “The  Box  of  Wonders  in 
Your  Pocket.”  An  interesting  treatise  on  the  art  of 
watchmaking,  the  pro|>er  care  of  a  watch,  and  a  con¬ 
densed  version  of  the  romance  and  history  of  time. 
Advertising  Manager,  Elgin  National  Watch  Company, 
Elgin.  III. 

li'ool.  Three-wing  chart  on  wool  for  use  in  schools. 
Nominal  charge  of  50  cents.  Chart  accompanied  by  a 
textbook  giving  complete  information  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wool  from  raw  wool  to  the  finished  product. 
Chippewa  Falls  Woolen  Mill  Company,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wise. 

Zinc.  Chart  showing  in  detail,  and  rather  technically, 
the  manifold  uses  of  zinc.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
(kany,  160  Front  Street,  New’  York,  N.  Y. 

Business  Education — Miscellaneous 

Frederic  J.  Haskin,  21st  and  C  Streets,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

1.  Handy  Letter  Writer.  Correct  forms  for  all 
correspondence.  (lOC.) 

2.  How  to  Get  a  Job.  Self-salesmanship  to  aid  the 
ambitious.  (6C.) 

3.  Parliamentary  Law.  An  authoritative  digest  and 
guide  to  the  rules  of  order.  (6<.  Enclose  coins 
— not  stamps — carefully  wrapped.) 


Director,  Customer  Research,  General  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration,  Detroit,  Mich.  Bulletin  dealing  with  ques¬ 
tionnaire  technique,  and  bulletins  on  consumer 
research. 

Editor,  The  Balance  Sheet,  South-Western  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  201-203  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ghio.  “Challenges  to  Commercial  Education.”  Mono¬ 
graph  23.  (.-V  compilation  of  editorials  appearing  in 

the  1933-1934  Balance  Sheets.) 

Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  Deiiartment  of  Education,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  It  may  be  possible  to  get  the  following  from 
Dr.  Kibby:  Bulletin,  “Suggestions  for  Preparing 
Courses  of  Study  in  Shorthand,”  17  pages;  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed  material  prepared  by  California  commercial 
teachers  on  consumer  education. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Bulletin,  “Education  in  the 
Recovery  Program,”  dealing  with  23  different  topics. 
(lOC—  not  in  stamps.) 

Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.  “Tests  in  Commercial  Education,”  a 
circular  containing  an  annotated  list  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  tests. 


A  Correction  in  the  October  List 


The  map  of  the  Xation’s  Business,  which  is  printed 
in  that  magazine  each  month,  can  be  obtained  only  by 
subscribing  to  that  magazine.  This  notation  should  be 
made  on  page  157  of  the  October  issue. 


RECOVERY  ALPHABET  NOW  EMBRACES  33 


By  The  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  17.— A  newly  re¬ 
vised  li.st  of  governmeait  agencies  set  up  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  reaivery  and  reconstruc- 
tkm  and  other  matters  follows ; 

A.\A — Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Chester 
C.  Davis,  administrator. 

CCC — Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Lynn  P.  Talley, 
President. 

ECW — Emergency  Conservation  Work  (Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps),  Robert  Fechner,  director. 

EHFA — Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,  Inc. 

David  E.  Lilienthal,  president. 

E-IB — Export-Import  Banks,  George  N.  Peek,  president. 
FACA — Federal  Alcohol  Control  Administration,  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Jr.,  director. 

FCA — Farm  Credit  Administration,  William  1.  Myers, 
governor. 

FCC — Federal  Communications  Commission,  Eugene  O. 
Sykes,  chairman. 

FC  of  T — Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation, 
Joseph  B.  Eastman,  ccwrdinator. 

FDIC — Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  I.«o  T. 
Crowley,  chairman. 

FERA — Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  administrator. 

FHA — Federal  Housing  Administration,  James  A. 
Moffett,  administrator. 

FHLBS — Federal  Home  Ixian  Bank  System,  John  H. 
Fahey,  chairman. 

FS  and  EC — Federal  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  chairman. 

FSHC — Federal  Substance  Homesteads  Corporation, 
Charles  E.  Pynchon,  general  manager. 


FSRC — Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  president. 

HOLC — Home  Owners  Loan  C.orporation,  John  H. 
Fahey,  chairman. 

I  EC — Industrial  Emergency  Council,  Donald  R.  Rich- 
berg,  director, 

NEC — National  Emergency  Council,  Donald  R,  Rich- 
berg,  executive  director. 

NIRA — National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

NIRB — -National  Industrial  Recovery  Board,  S.  Clay 
Williams,  chairman. 

NLRB — National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Francis 
Biddle,  chairman. 

NRA — National  Recovery  Administration,  under  joint 
control  of  policies  board  headed  by  Donald  R.  Rich- 
berg  and  administrative  board,  with  S.  Clay  Williams 
as  chairman. 

NRS — National  Re-employment  Service,  W.  Frank 
Persons,  director. 

P.\ — Petroleum  Administration,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

PWA — Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  administrator. 

PWEHC — Public  Works  Emergency  Housing  Corjxira- 
tion,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  president. 

RFC — Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  chairman. 

SAPFT — Special  Adviser  to  the  President  on  Foreign 
Trade,  George  N.  Peek. 

SES — Soil  Erosion  Service,  Lyman  Carrier,  acting 
director. 

TV’ A — Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Arthur  E.  Morgan, 
chairman. 

TV’ACI — Tennessee  V’alley  Associated  Cooperatives, 
Inc.,  Arthur  Jackson,  general  manager, 

USIS— United  States  Information  Service,  W.  Frank 
Persons,  director. 
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DICTATE  RELATED  LETTERS 

4*  it 


PROGRESSIVE  Shorthand  teachers  today 
are  tying  up  their  teaching  with  business 
practice.  The  following  excerpt  from  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Zinman,  Chairman, 
Shorthand  Department,  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  tells  some 
of  the  methods  used  in  the  dictation  class  to 
effect  this  association. 

1.  Instead  of  dictating  a  series  of  unrelated 
letters,  the  senes  ol  letters  consists  oi 
actual  correspondence  in  which  one  letter 
lollows  the  other.  One  letter  is  a  reply 
to  the  preceding  letter  until  the  corresponu- 
ence  is  finished.  Pupils  have  a  picture  of 
what  took  place,  in  this  way,  and  have  an 
understanding  of  the  business  situation  that 
they  could  not  have  possibly  had  before. 

2.  Before  dictating  letters  the  teacher  an¬ 
nounces  the  nature  of  the  business  and 
follows  this  announcement  by  a  short  de¬ 
scriptive  talk,  or  by  asking  a  few  perti¬ 
nent  questions. 

3.  The  teacher  selects  from  the  letters  words 
which  the  pupils  may  not  understand  and 
discusses  these  words  with  them.  The 
pupils  are  then  ready  to  take  the  dictation. 
In  the  past  teachers  would  merely  an¬ 
nounce,  “Take  the  following  letters,”  and 
then  would  dictate  several  letters,  each  one 
from  a  different  business  concern.  These 
pupils  were  asked  to  do  what  no  stenog¬ 
rapher  would  be  asked  to  do  in  business ; 
that  is,  to  write  about  matters  and  to  use 
a  vocabulary  with  which  she  was  utterly 
unfamiliar. 

Even  on  the  first  day  the  professional  ste¬ 
nographer  had  an  advantage  over  the  pupil, 
because  when  she  entered  the  office  she  knew 
immediately  the  nature  of  the  business  and 
she  was  able  to  understand  what  was  said. 
Pupils  were  being  asked  to  take  dictation  cold 
and  to  do  work  that  no  professional  stenog¬ 
rapher  was  asked  to  do.  In  short,  it  was  not 
a  life  or  a  business  situation.  No  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  business  could  be  developed  this  way. 

In  the  examination  given  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1934,  students  were  asked  to  take 
down  a  series  of  six  sales  letters,  each  one 
a  follow-up  on  the  one  previously  dictated. 
Before  the  dictation  started  the  teacher 
was  asked  to  read  the  following : 


“You  will  be  allowed  10  minutes  to  ex¬ 
amine  your  shorthand  notes  and  to  select 
the  four  letters  to  be  transcribed.  After 
making  your  selection,  you  will  be  allowed 
80  minutes  to  transcribe  the  letters  chosen. 
You  may  use  the  dictionary  and  an  eraser. 
Place  today’s  date  and  the  initials  of  dic¬ 
tator  and  stenographer  on  each  letter  and 
indicate  inclosures  where  required. 

“Xotice — The  six  letters  to  be  dictated  in 
this  examination  represent  a  part  of  the 
correspondence  written  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
duce  a  company  to  use  Transpar,  a  trans¬ 
parent  wrapping  paper,  for  the  display  and 
protection  of  its  products.” 

In  my  opinion,  this  was  the  fairest  and  best 
examination  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  pupils  had  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
proper  mind-set. 

2.  The  same  vocabulary  was  used  in  all  six 
letters. 

3.  Many  words  were  repeated. 

4.  It  created  a  real  business  situation. 

5.  The  pupils  were  able  to  follow  the  dic¬ 
tation  intelligently. 

6.  It  gave  the  pupils  an  idea  of  how  a  firm 
handles  a  series  of  follow-up  letters  to 
develop  sales. 

7.  A  real  understanding  of  what  is  done  in 
business  can  be  developed  in  this  way. 

The  more  recent  books  contain  series  of 
letters  Tvritten  with  a  definite  point  of  view 
in  mind.  The  following  are  the  two  points 
of  view  generally  taken: 

1.  The  letters  are  arranged  according  to  vari¬ 
ous  businesses — banking,  advertising,  ac¬ 
counting,  etc.  These  letters  may  be  of 
two  kinds : 

a.  They  may  be  a  series  of  unrelated 
letters  pertaining  to  one  kind  of 

business. 

b.  They  may  be  a  series  of  related 
letters. 

In  either  case,  the  fact  that  the  letters 
are  related  to  each  other  enables  the  pupil 
to  follow  intelligently  what  was  dictated. 

2.  The  letters  are  arranged  according  to  the 
classifications  in  Business  English — letters 
applying  for  a  position,  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  letters  of  complaint,  etc. 
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An  Original  Series  of  Brief-Form 

ARTICLES  AND  LETTERS 


Last  December  the  Gregg  News  Letter  announced  a  contest  for  connected 
matter  containing  all  the  brief  forms  in  Gregg  Shorthand  in  one  article,  or  in  one 
letter,  or  in  a  series  of  letters.  Many  teachers  competed  and  several  excellent 
contributions  were  received. 

Dictation  material  of  this  type  is  so  scarce  and  so  valuable  to  shorthand  teach¬ 
ers,  that  the  Business  Education  World  is  publishing  a  number  of  the  papers. 
This  is  the  fourth.  It  contains  every  one  of  the  420  brief  forms.  The  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  brief  form  in  the  article  is  indicated  by  italics.  The  article  is  counted  in 
groups  of  20  standard  words  {28  syllables). 

THE  PUGET  SOUND  COUNTRY 

•  PAULINE  SHELLEY  TALMASE 

Wenatchee,  Washington 


Up  until  about  the  year  1792,  the  great  Puget 
Sound  country  liad  been'""  entirely  unknown  to 
any  people  except  to  wild  and  roving  ban<ls  of 
savages  who  folloieed  their  own  wills*"  not 
thinking  nor  caring  what  tomorrow  or  the  next 
week  would  bring. 

But  on  that  date,  says  history,  Captain  George*® 
Vancouver,  a  rather  daring  and  confident  Eng¬ 
lish  navigator,  pointed  his  light  ship  into  this 
great  and*®  especially  lovely  body  of  water. 
Once  he  was  upon  this  extensive  inland  sea, 
perfection  of  beauty*""  in  every  phase  of  nature 
gladdened  his  eye.  For  thousands  of  feet  on 
either  side,  standing  out  against  the  sky,^““  rose 
the  towering  snow-capped,  timber-corcred 
mountains,  down  from  among  which  approjri- 
matcly  hundreds  of  rushing^*®  streams  carried 
tlieir  clear  waters  into  the  sound. 

That  this  country  lies  in  this  position  enclosed 
between  these  ranges^*®  of  mountains  and  ever 
in  the  presence  of  the  w'arm  Japan  Current  is 
of  great  advantage  in  determining*""  the  excel¬ 
lent  character  of  the  climate  so  pleasing  to  all. 
Here,  in  truth,  one  can  be  altogether  comforta¬ 
ble*®®  without  ever  having  difficulty  during  any 
season,  for  it  is  nez’cr  too  hot  nor  too  cold.**® 
We  are  told,  all  who  are  acquainted  zvith  how 
ZL’onderfully  mild  it  is  acknowledge  that  the 
usual  climatic**®  differences  complained  of  else¬ 
where  are  lacking  there.  When  knowledge  of 
all  these  good  things  had  gone  forth  in  the 
zvorld,*""  suggested  improvement  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  future  seemed  sure.  .S’erfowj- minded  men, 
brave  in  spirit,  began  to**®  come  into  this 
strange  land,  trusting  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  have  tnore  opportunity  to  improve  and 
insure*""  possible  success  and  pleasure  in  their 
life  outlook.  Yes,  they  were  aware  of  all  kinds 
of  hardships,  but  soon  they  came  from**®  many 
different  countries,  both  far  and  near,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  put  much  effort  and  attention  into  the 


small  houses**"  they  built,  often  with  a  ground 
flo(rr  and  a  room  or  two  whicli  they  used  from 
morning  to  night.  The  Indians  liked  to*“®  send 
out  bands  and  let  them  fall  on  these  zeeak  set¬ 
tlements  whenever  they  got  a  chance  and  wanted 
to  do  so. 

United**®  States  navigator.  Captain  Gray,  in 
1792,  had  already  appeared  and  named  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  and  gave  his  name  to  Gray’s  Har¬ 
bor.  This  and  another  naval  expedition  enabled 
the  United**®  States  to  lay  previous  claim  to  the 
entire  country  and  later,  also,  to  object  to  Brit¬ 
ish  rule. 

The  simple**®  life  of  the  settlers  went  on  and 
merchandise  such  as  could  not  be  prepared  by 
their  skill  at  home  was  delivered  in**®  small 
quantity  from  across  the  seas,  and  was  neces¬ 
sarily  purchased  at  a  price  much  above  what  a 
given**®  quality  would  cost  where  it  was  made. 

C ommunication  in  those  days  was  almost  out 
of  tlie  question.  No  newspapers*""  were  pub¬ 
lished,  and  correspondence  by  mail  service  was 
for  a  long  time  quite  unkiK>wn.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company**"  had  a  number  of  small 
boats  which  were  calling  irregularly,  but  which 
formed  about  the  only  possibility**®  of  friendly 
inquiry  or  communication  with  any  firm  or 
personal  friend  anywhere  to  whom**®  one  might 
zvish  to  write  and  receive  a  reply. 

Next  we  shall  list  some  of  the  government 
difficulties  that  came,**®  together  with  the  others, 
to  vex  them  for  more  titan  three  decades.  After 
their  various  and  real  hardships  and*®®  expe¬ 
riences  throughout  this  sound  country,  trouble 
arose  in  reference  to  what  nation  was  to  goz'ern 
and  organize**"  this  land.  After  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  had  corresponded  and 
had  had  many  reports  upon**®  what  seemed  cor¬ 
rect  data,  still  they  differed  widely  in  their 
opinions  in  respect  to  their  individual  rights.**" 
Roth  desired  full  charge  of  the  country  and 
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would  not  at  first  consider  any  suggestions  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  either®*®  of  them  to  give  up  their 
claims  to  power  in  this  country. 

Again  and  again,  reviewing  tlie  matter,  com¬ 
mittees^'*'*  appointed  as  agents  from  the  two 
nations  went  over  the  difficult  subject  given  con¬ 
sideration, ‘’‘'*  always  credited  with  working  very 
hard  to  bring  complete  accord;  but  history  tells 
us  they  were  unable^*'*  under  this  plan  to  effect 
an  arrangement  believed  definite  enough  to  be 
regarded  as  agreeable  and  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all  parties  concerned.  So  it  was  with 
regret  that  they  could  not  immediately  end  or 
change  the  problem  presented,  but  must  refer 
it  to  further  consideration. 

In  the  course  of*®®  events  they  would  com¬ 
municate  several  times  annually  from  each  na¬ 
tional  capital,  always  trying**®  to  give  the  par¬ 
ticular  situation  strength,  as  they  supposed  it 
should  be  arranged  for  the  different  important^^'* 
organizations  then  exerting  a  strong  influence 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  Generally  speaking, 
little*'^'*  direct  progress  of  special  importance 
was  seen,  because  in  those  days  communication 
was  not  by  wire  but**®  by  letters  placed  in  en¬ 
velopes  and  addressed  by  one  country  which  then 
must  go  thousands  of  miles  on  slow  ships  to 
the*®®  other  country,  and  tliat  is  ivhy  we  must 
remember  that  months  elapsed  before  any  return 
anszver  could  be  received®*®  or  expected. 

This  delay  did  not  satisfy  the  settlers  to  whom 
the  land  was  dear  and  zi'hose  hoi)e  was  for  a**° 
thorough  settlement  to  insure  a  responsible  order 
ami  purpose  in  government  to  represent  strength 
in*®®  office  holders  and  in  all  official  life.  This  bad 
situation  was  allowed  to  continue  till  eomplaint 
of**®  further  delay  threatened  to  force  war  upon 
them  at  any  instant.  Some  speeches  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  declared  they^®®®  would  accept  nothing  but 
"Fifty-four  forty  or  fight.”  Nevertheless,  thanks 
to  President  Polk,  in  1846,^®*®  acceptance  of 
parallel  49  degrees  as  a  boundary  line  stopped 
the  probable  call  to  arms  which^®*®  seemed  in 
this  instance  bound  to  come. 


While  1  am  fully  convinced  tliat  such  would 
have  been  a  mistake  and  the  result  of^®®®  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  was  well 
when  the  two  big  nations  respectfully  settled 
their^®*®  boundary  line,  zvhether  or  not  the  draft 
of  the  agreement  pleased  each  in  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

This  had  required*^^'*'*  a  great  deal  of  time 
but  established  a  confidence  between  the  coun¬ 
tries,  the  proof  of  the  value  of  which  is^**®  that 
there  was  won  an  insurance  a^inst  any  future 
move  or  word  to  favor  hostilities.  You  may  m- 
speeW*'*  a  copy  of  any  modern  book  on  history 
and  confirm  your  opinion  that  this  dispute  of 
yesterday  was  settled  for  all  time. 

These  complaints  being  put  behind,  from  that 
hour  many  prospective  settlers  began  to  ask**^*** 
about  the  country  and  to  find  their  way  to 
Puget  Sound.  Cities  began  to  excel  in  business 
and  advert ise*^'*'*'*  to  the  world  that  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  excellence  of  the  region  explained 
the  coming  of  railways,*'*^'*  express  trains,  and 
freight  cars,  together  with  regular  receipt  of 
record  cargoes  with  invoices  from  the^*®®  Orient. 
Through  banks  they  could  remit  because  banks 
now  handled  remittances  to  the  whole  world. 

Industry  began  to**®®  keep  pace  and  was 
obliged  to  employ  young  and  old  persons  to 
keep  going  the  flour  and  saw  mills,  to  work  the 
farms,  to***®  raise  the  live  stock,  and  to  perform 
every  duty  in  life’s  catalogue.  No  need  existed 
for  anyone — man,**®®  boy,  woman,  or  girl — to 
beg,  to  collect,  or  to  be  without  a  dollar.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  a  desire  to  go  West,***®  doctors  and 
other  professional  men  came  in  early  and  wdth 
all  settlers  had  the  desire  to  educate  their***® 
children  even  though  the  bill  for  the  cost  was 
high.  Much  attention  all  along  was  given  to 
the  schools,  and  thus  was***®  laid  the  bed  rock 
in  the  remarkable  system  of  public  education 
which  in  recent  years  has  become  the***®  occa¬ 
sion  of  much  pride  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Washington. 

(1392  words) 


The  B.  E.  W.  Platform 

1.  A  minimum  business  education  for  everyone,  and  short  courses 
in  the  skill  subjects  for  personal  use. 

2.  Specific  application  of  the  general  objectives  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  terms  of  authoritative  instructional  materials  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  courses  of  study. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  present-day  economic  problems  and 
their  effect  on  business  education. 

4.  Higher -practical  standards  of  achievement  in  skill  subjects. 

5.  A  better  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  business  education 
and  a  more  sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  business- 
education  problems  on  the  part  of  those  educators  charged  with 
the  administration  of  schools  and  with  the  certification  of  teachers. 


vn  DOOWMItT 
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YOUR  CREDENTIALS  STICKERS 

f€»r  handling  them  is 
submitted  hir  v€»ur  4*onsideration 


•  FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 

^^THE  stickers  are  more  or  less  of  a  nui- 

I  sance,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
under  names,  since  all  pupils  do  not  earn  like 
certificates  at  the  same  time.  I  hope  you  will 
not  continue  the  sticker  plan  after  this  year.” 
So  reads  a  letter  which  came  to  our  desk 
from  a  teacher  using  the  special  combination 
offer  of  The  Gregg  Writer  Credentials  Plan. 

The  popularity  of  this  plan,  affording  as  it 
does  the  very  liberal  savings  to  the  student,  is 
increasing  and  most  of  our  teachers  prefer  the 
“sticker  plan”  to  the  old  method  of  securing 
money  orders,  etc.,  in  order  to  make  small 
remittances  for  tests. 

Perhaps  a  suggestion  for  handling  the  stick- 


The  green  stickers  supplied  under  the  com¬ 
bination  subscription  are  the  property  of  the 
student  paying  the  $1.50  for  the  Gregg  Writer 
and  the  Credentials  Service,  and  are  not 
transferable.  But  if  the  teacher  will  prepare 
a  chart  similar  to  the  one  reproduced  here 
for  all  students  subscribing  under  this  com¬ 
bination  offer,  keeping  the  records  in  order 
will  not  be  burdensome. 

This  chart  may  be  attached  to  the  envelope 
containing  the  stickers.  When  the  tests  are 
ready  to  be  mailed,  place  a  check  mark  in 
the  proper  column  after  the  student’s  name 
for  the  test  he  is  submitting  to  indicate  that 
this  sticker  has  been  used  by  the  student.  To 


n.\mp: 

OG.\ 

thh;ory 

TT  60 

TT  80 

TT  100 

TT  120 

OAT.  Jr. 

O.AT,  Sr. 

CT  40  ' 

CT  50  ' 

CT  60 

CT  70 

J.  .Abbott 

7 

7 

1 

1 

! 

J.  Brown 

' 

;  ! 

v' 

M.  Coale 

7 

i 

1 

G.  Doe  1 

1 

Smith 

7 

i 

Webb 

I 

! 

J.  Young 

1 

1 

1 

i 

— Chart  by  Gertrude  Brown. 


ers  may  not  be  amiss,  as  they  really  afford 
no  trouble  whatever  once  the  teacher  under¬ 
stands  that  each  test  must  have  affixed  to  it 
the  sticker  for  that  test.  The  one  exception 
is  that  the  70-word  C.  T.  sticker  should  be 
used  on  the  30-word  test  for  students  who  are 
trying  for  this  award.  The  30-word  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  inaugurated  after  the  supply  of  stick¬ 
ers  was  printed  in  response  to  the  demand  of 
typewriting  teachers,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
lower  speed  award  would  then  be  available  to 
first-year  typing  students  and  all  students 
could  qualify  for  it,  whereas  not  many  stu¬ 
dents  qualify  at  70  words  a  minute. 


illustrate,  if  you  are  submitting  an  O.  G.  A. 
test,  a  60-word  test,  a  Junior  O.  A.  T,  test, 
and  a  30-word  typing  test  for  J.  Abbott;  a 
Junior  O.  A.  T.  test  and  a  30-word  typing 
test  for  J.  Brown;  O.  G.  A.  tests  for  M.  Coale 
and  G.  Doe,  and  a  60-word  transcription  test 
for  A.  Smith,  the  chart  could  quickly  be 
marked  as  shown  in  the  illustration  and  the 
proper  stickers  removed  from  the  envelope 
and  affixed  to  the  tests.  Your  records  are 
then  in  order  and  the  tests  ready  to  mail. 

Making  the  chart  will  be  an  interesting  and 
practical  project  for  some  member  of  your 
typewriting  class. 


THE  THIRD  AND  LAST  INSTALLMENT  OF  "A  COURSE  IN  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS." 
BY  RAY  G.  PRICE,  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  ISSUE. 
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AUTOMATIC  REVIEW  LESSONS 

(Copyright,  1934,  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company) 


To  enable  the  teacher  of  shorthand  theory  to  concentrate  on  the  review  present 
in  each  unit  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Manual  and 
of  “5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms,”  has  been  rearranged  and  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  monthly  installments,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue. 


Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  XI 

{The  numbers  enclosed  in  parentheses  refer  to  those  paragraphs  in  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  that  are  reviewed.] 


Par.  227.  (11)  acquire,  -d,  actual,  -ly,  aspire,  assign¬ 

ment,  conspire,  contingency,  continually,  deficiency, 
efficiency,  efficient,  emergency,  equal,  -ly,  eventual, 
-ly,  exigency,  expectation,  expenditure,  expensive,  ex¬ 
pire,  -d,  extensive,  inquire,  -d,  inspire,  -d,  perspire, 
require,  rt'quirement,  -s,  transpire.  (12)  adjournment, 
agency,  -ies,  amputation,  ancient,  annual,  assure,  -d, 
-ing,  -ance,  emergency.  (14)  agencies,  assignment, 
consignment,  comprehensive,  defensive,  deficient,  de¬ 
ficiency,  efficient,  exigency,  expenditure,  failure,  fea¬ 
ture,  -s,  figure,  -s,  -ing,  impatient,  leisure,  mature, 
-d,  measure,  -s,  -ments,  nature,  offensive,  pasture, 
picturesque,  prescription,  pressure,  refinement,  sched¬ 
ule,  secure,  -d,  -ing,  treasure,  -r,  -y.  (15)  acquires, 
creature,  gradually,  temperature.  (18)  lecture,  -s. 
(19)  creature,  -s,  describe,  -d,  -ing,  description,  de¬ 
scriptive,  inscribe,  prescription,  secure,  -d,  -ing,  sub¬ 
scribe,  subscription.  (20)  equal,  -ly,  figure,  -s,  -ing, 
gradually.  (27)  manual.  (37)  comprehensive,  perspire, 
prescription,  perpetual,  pressure,  propose,  -d,  -al, 
proposition,  prospect,  -s,  -ive,  temperature.  (39)  con¬ 
flict,  -tion,  inflict,  -tion,  reflect,  -tion.  (51)  aspire, 
conspire,  inscribe,  inspect,  -tion,  inspire,  pasture, 
perspire,  picturesque,  prospect,  -s,  -ive.  (53)  departure. 
(57)  fixtures.  (58)  composition,  confiiction,  descrip¬ 
tion,  disposition,  infliction,  inspection,  introspection, 
opposition,  prescription,  proposition,  reflection,  repu¬ 
tation,  subscription,  supposition.  (59)  acquired,  as¬ 
sured,  composed,  described,  disposed,  expired,  injured, 
inquired,  inspired,  matured,  opposetl,  proposed,  re¬ 
sulted.  (71)  urgency.  (80)  actually,  compose,  -d, 
composition,  comprehensive,  compute,  -ation,  consign¬ 
ment,  conspire,  consult,  -ation,  contingency,  continual, 
-ly,  equally,  eventually,  gradually.  (96)  assure,  -d, 
-ing,  -ance,  expectation.  (106)  exigency,  expectation, 
expenditure,  expensive,  expire,  -d,  extensive,  impa¬ 
tient,  impute,  inflict,  -tion,  injure,  -d,  -y,  inquire,  -d, 
inscribe,  inspect,  -tion,  inspire,  insult.  (112)  acquire, 
-s,  -d,  aspire,  assignment,  consignment,  conspire,  ex¬ 
pire.  inquire,  -d,  inspire,  perspire,  refinement,  require, 
requirement,  -s,  transpire.  (115)  inquire,  -d,  require. 
(121)  amputation,  compute,  -ation,  dispute,  -ation, 
impute,  mutual,  repute,  -ation.  (127)  adjournment, 
assignment,  consignment,  measurements,  perpetual, 
perspire,  prospect,  -s,  -ive,  refinement,  requirement, 
-8.  (128)  procure,  -d.  (133)  endure,  eventual,  -ly, 

venture.  (140)  defensive,  deficient,  deficiency,  expen¬ 
diture.  (145)  departure,  dispose,  -d,  -ing,  disposition, 
dispute,  -ation,  refinement,  reflect,  -tion,  repute, 
-ation,  require,  requirement,  -s,  result,  -s,  -ed.  (150) 
inspect,  -tion.  (153)  contingency,  continual-  ly,  ex¬ 
tensive,  intensive,  temperature.  (161)  adjournment. 


(165)  emergency.  (175)  descriptive.  (183)  subscribe, 
subscription.  (199)  amputation,  computation,  consul¬ 
tation,  disputation,  reputation.  (209)  introspection. 
(211)  prospective.  (214)  circumspect,  transpire. 

Par.  230.  (11)  afterward,  -s,  apology,  apologize, 
athletic,  -s,  boyhood,  economical,  elastic,  experimen¬ 
tal,  extremity,  geography,  historical,  humanity,  lia¬ 
bility.  lithography,  photography,  practically,  reality, 
reliability,  reward,  specifically,  stenography,  teleg¬ 
rapher,  telegraphic,  theology,  typography,  utility.  (12) 
analogy,  inability.  (14)  adaptability,  apologize,  back¬ 
ward,  cablegram,  capacity,  characteristic,  classifica¬ 
tion,  curiosity,  dramatic,  facility,  -ies,  faculty,  fantas¬ 
tic,  ferocity,  genealogy,  kinship,  lithography,  majority, 
mathematics,  maturity,  mechanical,  medical,  miner¬ 
alogy,  neighborTIbod,  physical,  physiology,  psychology, 
radiogram,  reliability,  sagacity,  security,  sensibility, 
sentimental,  simplicity,  sincerity,  specifically,  specifi¬ 
cation,  sympathetic,  telegraph,  -er,  -ic,  -y,  telegram, 
-s,  vicinity,  visibility.  (15)  childhood,  congratulate, 
-ions,  dignity,  pilgrim,  radiogram,  serenity,  technical. 
(18)  calamity,  calligraphy,  regulation,  -s.  (19)  critic, 
-al,  -ally,  scarcity.  (20)  classification,  congratulate, 
-tions,  scholarship.  (26)  forwarded.  (27)  membership, 
mineralogy,  minority.  (37)  experimental,  personality, 
practical,  -ly,  probability,  program,  -s,  prosperity, 
supplemental,  temperamental.  (38)  membership, 
neighborhood.  (39)  friendship.  (41)  formality,  formu¬ 
late,  -tion,  forward,  -ed,  -ing.  (61)  prosperity,  re¬ 
sponsibility.  (63)  partnership.  (58)  congratulations, 
formulation,  population,  regulation,  -s,  speculation. 
(67)  ornamental,  ownership,  stenographer.  (71)  arti¬ 
cle,  -s,  artistic,  hardship,  ownership,  partnership.  (78) 
athletic,  -s,  authority,  -ies,  enthusiastic,  mathematics, 
pathetic,  sympathetic,  theology.  (80)  community,  con¬ 
gratulate,  -tions,  critically,  economical,  politically, 
specifically.  (93)  justification.  (94)  community.  (106) 
enthusiastic,  experimental,  extremity.  (109)  friend¬ 
ship.  (112)  apologize,  boyhood,  childhood,  curiosity, 
humanity,  liability,  psychology,  reliability,  typog¬ 
raphy,  typographic,  utility.  (118)  geography,  lithog¬ 
raphy,  photography,  radiogram.  (121)  formulate, 
-tion,  regulation,  speculate,  -tion,  musical.  (124) 
township.  (127)  program,  -s,  prosperity.  (130)  per¬ 
sonality.  (133)  calamity,  community,  dignity,  divinity, 
extremity,  fantastic,  fundamental,  humanity,  senti¬ 
mental,  serenity,  vanity,  vicinity.  (136)  childhood. 
(140)  divinity.  (145)  responsibility.  (153)  automatic, 
domestic,  stenographer,  stenography,  temperamental, 
tenacity.  (165)  courtship,  ornamental.  (174)  justifica¬ 
tion.  (209)  electricity,  extremity. 

(In  February,  Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  XII) 
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B.  E.  W.  Semi  •annual  Index  oF 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  ADDRESSES 

July  I — December  31,  1934 

to  Parenthetical  References:  O)  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business  Education  meeting,  July  1;  (2) 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation  meeting,  December  27-29;  (3)  University  of  Chicago  Conference, 
June  29-30;  (4)  Commercial  EUlucation  -Association  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity  meetings,  November  4 
and  April  28;  (5)  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  March  29-31.  The  addresses  given  at  these 
meetings  have  l)een  keyed  to  designate  that  they  may  be  obtained  in.  printed  form  in  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  association  before  which  they  were  given.] 


Advertising 

“Use  of  Newspaper  Advertising— Displayed  and  Classi¬ 
fied,”  D.  L.  Musselman. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

“An  Appraisal  of  Bookkeeping  Methods  in  a  Recovery 
Era,”  E.  F.  Cameron,  Proviso  Township  High 
■School,  Maywoo<l. 

“Bookkeeping,”  Bess  Ivey,  R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School, 
Winston-Salem. 

“Bookkeeping,”  L.  W'.  Thompson,  Fort  Hays  Kansas 
.State  College. 


It  is  difficult  for  a  professional  magazine  to 
determine  a  satisfactory  editorial  policy  re¬ 
garding  the  amount  and  kind  of  publicity  that 
should  be  given  the  activities  of  associations  in 
its  field.  The  Business  Education  World 
has  adopted  the  follounng  three-point  plan, 
which,  we  believe,  will  give  the  maximum  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  readers  and  to  the  associations  and 
conferences  themselves: 

1.  Advance  programs  and  brief  reports  of 
national  and  regional  associations  only  will  be 
published. 

2.  A  directory  of  the  officers  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  education  associatiom,  regardless  of 
size,  is  published  annually  in  the  September 
issue. 

3.  An  index  of  commercial  education  ad¬ 
dresses  arranged  by  subject  will  be  published 
semi-annually  in  the  January  and  June  issues. 


“Bookkeeping  for  the  Future,”  Dennis  West,  West- 
port  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

“Bookkeeping  Texts  and  Methods  of  Today,”  VV.  C. 
Hyatt,  Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

“The  Contribution  of  Bookkeeping  to  Community 
Needs,”  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  North  Side  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  (1) 

“The  Correlation  of  Business  Arithmetic  with  Book¬ 
keeping,”  R.  E.  Cole,  Indei)endence. 

“Giving  Students  the  Most  Value  from  Bookkeeping.” 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Northwestern  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

“Effect  of  Economic  Changes  on  the  Teaching  of 
Bookkeeping.”  A.  E.  Drumheller,  Head  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Department,  High  School,  Latrobe,  Pa. 


“How  the  Bookkeeping  Course  Should  be  Changed  to 
Fit  the  Changing  Business  and  Social  Conditions  of 
Today,”  Professor  F.  H.  Elwell,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

“Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping,”  VV'.  Har¬ 
mon  Wilson,  Western  Publishing  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

“A  Plan  for  the  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping  and  Ac¬ 
counting,”  Louis  D.  Huddleston,  John  .Adams  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (2) 

“Problems  in  Teaching  Bo,ikkeeping  and  Being  Book¬ 
keeping  Minded.”  J.  E.  Six,  Head  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department,  Boise  High  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 

“The  Social,  Educational  and  V'ocational  Values  of 
Bookkeeping,”  J.  VV.  Baker,  So.  Western  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

“The  Social  Values  of  Bookkeeping,”  VV.  C.  Hyatt, 
Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  Seattle.  Wash. 

“Socialized  Business  Education  in  Bookkeeping.”  L.  F. 
Reynard,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 

“Socializing  the  Bookkeeping  Course,”  J.  F.  Sher¬ 
wood,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

“Some  Practical  Methods  in  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping,” 
G.  VV'.  Hilbert,  Fargo  Senior  H.  S.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

“V’italizing  the  Study  of  Bookkeeping,”  Nathaniel  Alt- 
holz.  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Public 
Schools,  New  York  City. 

“Why  Teach  Bookkeeping?”  Dr.  Frank  M.  Sherwood. 


Business  and  Education 

“Adaptation  of  Courses  of  Study  to  the  Needs  and 
Interests  of  the  Business  Public,”  T.  B.  Cain,  Presi¬ 
dent,  West  Virginia  Business  College,  Clarksburg, 
VV.  Va.  (2) 

“Business  Education  for  Tomorrow  from  the  Business 
Man’s  Point  of  V’iew,”  Mr.  Morton  I.  Davis,  C.P.A. 
(4) 

“Business  Education  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  State 
Supervisor.”  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Supervisor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  State  Education  Department, 
New  York. 

“Changing  Qualifications  in  the  Business  VV'orld,”  Dr. 
H.  F.  Hubbard,  Personnel  Manager,  FCA,  Omaha. 

“The  Commercial  Graduate  at  Work,”  J.  J.  Louis, 
Department  Manager,  The  Dayton  Company. 

“Employable  and  Unemployable  Commercially  Trained 
Persons,”  O.  S.  Wood,  Director  Colorado  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service. 

“How  Far  Should  Business  Schools  Go  in  Handling 
Courses  in  Anticipating  Employer’s  Needs?”  D.  L. 
Hardin. 

“The  Importance  of  Getting  the  Right  Kind  of  Teach¬ 
ers  to  Teach  the  Right  Kind  of  Subjects  to  the 
Right  Kind  of  Pupils  Having  in  Mind  the  Demands 
of  Business,”  Rodney  P.  Wing,  Lincoln  School  of 
Commerce,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (2) 

“I^eadership  in  Business,”  Cameron  Beck,  Personnel 
Director,  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  (1) 

“Our  Viewpoint  in  Training  Employees,”  Miss  Eliza- 
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beth  Donahue,  Personnel  Officer,  Title  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company,  Ix>s  Angeles. 

“Recent  Trends  in  Commercial  Education.”  Mr.  Clyde 
B.  Edgeworth,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

“The  Place  of  Business  Education  in  Improving  Com¬ 
munity  Life.”  Geneva  F.  Hoult,  Strayer-Bryant 
and  Stratton  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Schools  and  Business,”  Ann  Ludke,  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company. 

“Specification  for  a  Personal  Stenographer  as  Set  Up 
by  an  Employer,”  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Kennedy,  Harris 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill.  (2) 

“What  the  Business  Man  Expects  of  the  Commercial 
High  School  Graduate,”  Fred  Bright,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
“What  the  Business  Man  Expects  of  the  Commercial 
Student,”  Hugo  T.  Wedell,  Chanute. 

“Where  Text  and  Practice  Differ,”  John  B.  Kelley, 
accountant,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Business  English  and  Correspondence 

“English  and  the  Business  Man,”  Francis  J.  De- 
Celles,  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce. 

“The  Peculiar  Importance  of  Suitable  English  as  a 
Major  Consideration  in  the  Secretarial  Curriculum,” 
Florence  M.  Stullken,  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  University  of  Texas,  Austin.  (2) 

“Some  Problems  in  Teaching  Business  English,”  F,  H. 
Sumrall,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Grove  City  College. 

“The  Correlation  of  Business  English  and  Transcrip¬ 
tion,”  W.  Bryant  Hobson,  Drake  Business  School, 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Business  Law 

“Business  English  and  Its  Relation  to  All  of  the 
Business  Subjects.”  Dr.  R.  R.  Aurner,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

“Commercial  Law  in  High  Schools,”  George  Powers, 
Attorney. 

“.\  Plan  for  the  Teaching  of  Business  Law,”  E.  R. 

Dillavou,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  (2) 
“Socialized  Business  Education  in  Commercial  Law,” 
Orval  F.  Barnes,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

“The  Teaching  of  Business  Law  in  High  Schools,” 
Kennard  E.  Goodman,  John  Marshall  Law  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“Trends,  Tendencies  and  Tangents  in  the  Teaching 
of  Commercial  Law,”  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Business  Mathematics 

“Arithmetic  in  the  Private  Business  School,”  Mr. 
John  K.  Cox,  Elliot  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

“Background  for  Business  Arithmetic,”  Kelsey  C. 
Atticks,  Brookline,  Mass. 

“The  Correlation  of  Business  Arithmetic  with  Book¬ 
keeping,”  R.  E.  Cole,  Independence. 

Curriculum  Building 

(See  also  “Socialization  of  Business  Education”) 

“Adaptation  of  Curriculum  Making  to  Individual 
Traits  and  Tendencies  in  College  Students,”  Dr. 
Paul  Lomax,  New  York  University.  (2) 

“The  Best  Social-Economic  Curriculum  for  (Commer¬ 
cial  Students  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Wayne 
(County,”  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“Case  Studies  in  Business  Curriculum  Making  in  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities,”  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone, 
State  University  of  Iowa.  (2) 


“The  (College  Instructors’  Participation  in  Course  of 
Study  Building,”  Dr.  A.  J.  Lawrence,  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  (2) 

“A  Commerce  Curriculum  for  North  Carolina  Schools,” 
Dr.  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Director  Teacher  Training,  The 
Woman’s  College,  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Greensboro. 

“Commercial  Subjects  and  the  Curriculum,”  Dr.  For¬ 
rest  W.  Stemple,  College  of  Education,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University. 

“Commercial  Textbooks,”  Harold  Smith,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York  City. 

“Getting  Along  with  Low  IQ’s  and  Getting  Low  IQ’s 
Along,”  William  Polishook,  Dedham  High  School. 

“The  Importance  of  Social-Economic  Subjects  in  the 
Business  Education  Curricula  and  How  Can  the 
Minimal  Essentials  of  Social-Economics  Training  Be 
Determined  and  Insured,”  L.  M.  Hazen,  Head  of 
Ck)mmercial  Department,  E^st  (Heveland  High 
School,  East  Cleveland.  (2) 

“An  Integrated  Course  Comprising  Essential  Corre¬ 
lation  and  Coordination  of  Important  Subjects,”  R. 
M.  Utterback,  Principal,  Utterback  Business  (Dol- 
lege,  Danville,  Illinois.  (2) 

“The  National  Program  of  Commercial  Education,” 
Dr.  John  A.  Sexson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Pasadena. 

“Newer  Trends  in  the  Commercial  Curriculum,”  Dr. 
H.  G.  Shields,  School  of  Business,  University  of 
Chicago. 

“Principles  in  Curriculum  Making  as  Applied  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Life,”  Ann  Brewing- 
ton,  University  of  Chicago.  (2) 

“Principles  of  Curriculum  Making  in  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities,”  Professor  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  University  of 
Denver.  (2) 

“Principles  of  Curriculum  Making  in  Commercial  De¬ 
partments  in  Large  High  Schools  Both  Junior  and 
Senior,”  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (2) 

“Principles  of  Curriculum  Making  in  Commercial 
Teacher-Training  Institutions,”  Professor  Shepherd 
Young,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana.  (2) 

“The  Principles  and  Practices  of  Curriculum  Making,” 
Margaret  D.  Fowler,  Chairman,  Commercial  Curricu¬ 
lum  Construction  Committee,  Louisville  Public 
Schools.  (2) 

“Principles  and  Practices  of  Curriculum  Making  in 
Private  Business  Schools,”  B.  F.  Williams,  President, 
Capital  City  Commercial  (College,  Des  Moines,  la.  (2) 
“Principles  Involved  in  Business  Curriculum  Making 
in  Adult  Education,”  Ethel  Richards,  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illinois.  (2) 

“A  Survey  of  the  Practices  in  Business  Curriculum 
Building,”  Dr.  Atlee  Percy,  Boston  University.  (2) 
“Teaching  Skill  Subjects  in  the  Commercial  Curricu¬ 
lum.”  Mr.  Harold  H.  Smith. 

“What  Individual  Differences  as  to  Capacity,  Traits  and 
Tendencies  are  Considered  by  the  Private  Business 
School  in  Curriculum  Making?”  Dr.  E.  G.  Black- 
stone,  State  University  of  Iowa.  (2) 

Economic  Geography 

“Why  and  What  to  Teach  in  Commercial  Geography,” 
Mary  Levy,  Hartford. 

Economics 

(See  also  “Socialization  of  Business  Education”) 

“Business  Education  for  the  Consumer,”  P.  L.  Sals- 
giver,  Indiana  High  School,  Indiana,  Pa. 

“The  Changing  Business  Horizon,”  Professor  William 
A.  Irwin,  Washburn  College,  Topeka. 

“The  Changing  Business  World,”  Thurman  Hill, 
Attorney. 

“Changing  and  Challenging  Europe,”  Dr.  James  E. 
Crowther,  Trinity  M.  E.  Church. 

(To  be  continued) 
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TESTS  IN  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 


•  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG.  M.C.S..  C.P.A. 

Dickinson  High  School, 

Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

This  series  of  ten  tests,  which  started  in 
the  September,  1934,  issue,  are  not  avail¬ 
able  separately  in  printed  form,  but  they 
may  be  duplicated  for  classroom  use  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  use  them. 

The  correct  answer  to  each  problem  is  in¬ 
cluded.  In  Section  A  of  each  test,  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end 
of  each  problem.  In  Section  B,  the  correct 
choice  is  indicated  in  italics.  In  Section  C 
the  answer  appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end. 

In  scoring  the  true  and  false  section  of  the 


test,  use  the  R-W  formula;  in  the  25  ques¬ 
tions,  if  19  are  answered  correctly,  5  are  an¬ 
swered  incorrectly,  and  1  is  not  answered,  the 
score  is  14  (19,  right,  minus  5,  wrong). 

In  the  multiple-choice  section,  one  credit 
should  be  given  to  each  correct  answer. 

The  number  of  credits  allowed  each  prob¬ 
lem  in  Section  C  may  be  found  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  credits  allowed  by  the 
number  of  problems  in  the  section  (60  divided 
by  5  equals  12,  number  of  credits  allowed  for 
each  problem). 


Business  Mathematics  Test  No.  5 

PERCENTAGE  AND  TRADE  AND  CASH  DISCOUNT 


Section  A 

Time,  20  Minutes;  25  Credits 

SOME  of  the  following  statements  are  true 
and  some  of  them  are  false.  On  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper,  indicate  those  that  you  believe 
to  be  true  by  writing  a  T  aaid  those  that  you  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  false  by  writing  an  F  followed  by 
the  correct  answer.  Number  each  of  your  an¬ 
swers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
statements  below. 

1.  1^4  *riay  be  expressed  as  a  per  cent  as  125%. 
(True.) 

2.  A  man  whose  income  was  $240  a  month, 
spent  12%  for  clothing.  The  amount  spent 
for  clothing  was  $28.00.  (False.  $28.80.) 

3.  237j4%  may  be  expressed  as  a  common 
fraction  as  2y%.  (True) 

4.  3.01  may  be  expressed  as  a  per  cent  as 
.0301%.  (False.  301%.) 

5.  125%  may  be  expressed  as  a  decimal  frac¬ 
tion  as  1.25.  (True.) 

6.  150%  of  300  is  45.  (False.  450.) 

7.  125%  of  80  is  the  same  as  1^  times  80. 
(True.) 

8.  A  class  enrollment  composed  of  girls  and 
boys,  totaled  35  pupils.  If  40%  are  boys,  21 
are  girls.  (True.) 

9.  A  man  receives  a  commission  of  18^4%  on 
all  sales.  If  he  sells  $480  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  one  month,  his  commission 
amounts  to  $90.  (True.) 


10.  A  salesman  who  received  a  salary  of  $80 
a  week  was  granted  a  15%  increase.  His 
salary  after  the  increase  was  $92  a  week. 
(True.) 

11.  $79  is  15%  more  than  $60.  (False.  $69.) 

12.  A  merchant’s  March  sales  were  $1,240.  He 
sold  $1,395  worth  of  goods  during  April, 
which  was  an  increase  of  12j4%  over  the 
March  sales.  (True.) 

13.  84  is  21/25  of  100.  (True.) 

14.  The  percentage  divided  by  the  rate  equals 
the  base.  (True.) 

15.  A  football  team  lost  3  out  of  8  games.  They 
won  87^2%  of  the  games  they  played. 
(False.  6214%.) 

16.  .Advertising  expenses  of  a  retail  firm  last 
year  amounted  to  $2,400.  This  sum  was 

of  the  sales  which  totaled  $28,800. 
(True.) 

17.  A  discount  series  of  25%  and  10%  is  the 
same  as  one  discount  of  35%.  (False. 
32^%.) 

18.  If  a  10%  discount,  deducted  from  the  list 
price  of  an  article,  amounted  to  $6.25,  the 
list  price  must  have  been  $62.50.  (True.) 

19.  $50  less  50%  is  the  same  as  $50  less  33J4% 
and  25%.  (True.) 

20.  $12.50  worth  of  merchandise  is  purchased 
Feb.  28;  terms — 10/10,  n/30.  If  payment 
is  made  on  Marcb  10  or  before,  $11.25  will 
pay  the  invoice  in  full.  (True.) 
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21.  $30  was  paid  for  a  sewing  machine  after 
$10  was  deducted  from  the  list  price.  The 
discount  received  was  equal  to  25%  of  the  11. 
list  price.  (True.) 

22.  50%  is  equal  to  a  series  of  discounts  of 

25%,  20%  and  16^%.  (True.)  12. 

23.  60%  of  the  list  price  has  to  be  paid  for  an 

article  subject  to  discounts  of  25%  and  20%. 
(True.)  13. 

24.  The  net  price  of  a  dresser  set  listed  at  $18 
less  20%  and  10%  is  $13.06.  (False.  $12.96.) 

25.  Ellectric  irons  are  listed  at  $8  less  15%. 

They  are  sold  for  $6.80.  (True.)  14. 

Section  B 

Tutu;,  IS  Minutes;  is  Credits 

In  each  of  the  following  statements,  one  num¬ 
ber  or  group  of  numbers  enclosed  in  the  paren¬ 
thesis  will  make  the  statement  correct.  On  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate  that  number  or 
group  of  numbers.  Number  each  of  your  an¬ 
swers  to  corresi)ond  with  the  numbers  below. 

1.  4\V3%  is  (5/16— 7/12— 5//^— 7/16)  of 

100%. 

2.  62^%  of  $376  is  ($185— $270— $315). 

3.  3/7  of  1007o  is  (284/7%— 6/7— 57 1/7— 

14  2/7%). 

4.  .\  firm  distributes  a  bonus  of  12%  of  its 
net  income  to  its  employees  each  year.  If 
it  distributed  $60,000  last  year,  its  net  in¬ 
come  must  have  amounted  to  ($250,000 — 
$400,000— ^500,000— $750,000) . 

5.  A  city,  whose  budget  provides  for  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $1,780,500,  spent  28%  of  it  to  run 
the  schools.  The  amount  expended  on  the 
schools  totaled  (489,540— $98,54(>-$49,854— 

$498, S40). 

6.  A  man  received  a  commission  of  32%  on 
all  sales.  If  he  sold  $216.50  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  his  commission  amounted  to 
(^69.^S—$108.25-$96.55— $79.28) . 

7.  1,170  is  13%  of  (90— 900— 9,000— 90,000). 

8.  125%  of  72  is  (64-85—90—96). 

9.  A  realtor  should  receive  ($275. — $637.75 — 
■^437-50^398.50)  for  selling  a  house  for 
$12,500  at  M/2%  commission. 

10.  72  people  were  admitted  to  a  theatre  on 
complimentary  passes.  If  this  was  30%  of 
the  total  number  who  attended  the  perform¬ 


ance,  the  total  number  present  were  {240 — 
350—720—814). 

The  selling  price  of  rugs,  listed  at  $84  less 
discounts  of  20%  and  10%  is  ($55.75 — 
$6o..#5— $72.25— $70.68) . 

$50  less  25%  and  10%  gives  a  result  (great¬ 
er  than — the  same  as — less  than)  $50  less 
10%  and  257o. 

If  trade  discounts  of  33VS%  and  10%  were 
deducted  from  the  list  price  of  100%  a  net 
price  of  (40% — 50% — 60% — 70%)  would 
remain. 

(163^% — 55% — 50% — 34/3%)  is  equivalent 
to  a  discount  series  of  25%,  20%,  and 
16/3%. 

A  kitchen  cabinet  listed  at  $42  is  sold  for 
$33.60.  The  discount  allowed  is  (10% — 
15%— ^o%— 30%). 

Section  C 

Time,  2S  Minutes;  60  Credits 

On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  solve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems,  showing  all  work  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  solution.  Label  each  result  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  word  “answer”  after  it. 

1.  An  article  was  sold  last  year  for  $36  less 
25%  and  20%.  This  year  tl>e  same  article 
can  be  purchased  for  $30  less  20%  and 
10%.  Does  the  article  cost  more  or  less 
than  last  year  and  how  much  more  or  less? 
(Answer.  Same  price.) 

2.  A  bankrupt  firm  pays  its  creditors  65%  of 
what  is  due  them.  If  $1,560  is  paid  to  Wal¬ 
ter  Stevens,  how  much  does  he  lose? 
(Answer.  $840.) 

3.  A  hardware  firm  sells  all  merchandise  on 
the  following  terms  :  8/10,  2/30,  n/60.  They 
received  an  order  on  Feb.  27  for  merchan¬ 
dise  listed  at  $184  less  25%  and  10%,  and 
received  payment  on  March  8.  Find  the 
amount  received  in  payment  of  the  order. 
(Answer.  $114.26.) 

4.  A  retailer  advertised  electric  clocks  for 
$9.60.  They  claimed  that  this  was  a  saving 
for  the  purchaser  of  20%.  Find  the  original 
selling  price.  (Answer.  $12.) 

5.  At  a  pre-inventory  sale,  a  sewing  machine 
was  reduced  in  price  from  $132  to  $110.  The 
new  price  was  what  per  cent  of  the  original 
price?  (Answer.  83J^%.) 


MONOGRAPH  ON  BOOKKEEPING 


T  HE  December  issue  of  The  Natiotuil  Busi- 
'  ness  Education  Quarterly,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  gives  a  significant  study  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  suggestions  now  being  made  for  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  subject  matter  of  bookkeeping. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  subject  matter  of  book¬ 
keeping  as  taught  in  our  secondary  schools  has 
been  under  the  fire  of  criticism  from  a  con¬ 


siderable  body  of  the  more  liberal  teachers  of 
business  subjects.  This  issue  is  under  the  spe¬ 
cial  editorship  of  Professor  H.  A.  Andruss, 
State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  presents  all  points  of  view  in  re¬ 
gard  to  how  the  subject  matter  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  should  be  changed  from  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  to  the  most  radical. 

— Herbert  A.  Tonne. 
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Announcing 

OFFICE  APPLIANCE  EXERCISES 

A  Minimum  Course  for  Business  Students 

by 

John  T,  A,  Ely  and  A,  C.  Beaver 
Washington  School  for  Secretaries,  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  most 
commonly  used  office  machines  which,  from  the  teaching  standpoint,  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups: 

1.  Accounting  and  record-keeping  machines 

2.  Duplicating  machines 

3.  Name-  and  data- writing  machines 

4.  Miscellaneous  labor-saving  machines. 

The  teaching  plan  is  simple  and  is  based  on  the  apprenticeship  system  of 
instruction.  One  pupil  at  a  time  receives  instruction  on  each  type  of  office 
machine.  He,  in  turn,  "breaks  in”  the  next  pupil  before  passing  on  to  another 
machine.  This  plan  of  instruction  follows  the  customary  procedure  in  the 
business  office — the  expert  operator  "breaking  in”  the  new  operator. 

Although  designed  for  typing  classes,  "Office  Appliance  Exercises”  may 
be  used  in  bookkeeping  classes  or  office  appliance  laboratories. 

By  actual  test  it  has  been  found  that  all  the  assignments  in  the  text  can  be 
worked  out  in  36  periods  of  45  minutes  each. 

All  necessary  equipment  for  the  complete  course  may  be  obtained  for  not 
to  exceed  $700.  Full  information  will  be  sent  on  request. 

List  Price  ^1.60 

Special  Sample  Copy  Price:  ^1.00  net,  postpaid 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  FrancUco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 

Gr*^£_Books_^reAmtkoritativ^ 

When  ordering  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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KEY  TO  THE  SHORTHAND  PLATES 

io  the  January  Issue  of  the  (pregg  Writer 


WhoS  Your  Boss? 

From  "Keeping  Young  in  Business"  by  Weiss 
and  Snyder,  Whittlesey  House,  Publishers 

{Copyright,  1934,  by  McGrow  Hill  Co.,  Inc.) 

"Here  conies  the  boss!” 

Occasionally  that  is  a  welcome  cry.  But 
more  often  it  is  a  warning.  Among  Ameri¬ 
ca’s*®  working  millions  there  is  no  term  that 
rolls  off  the  tongue  more  frequently  and  more 
glibly  than:  The  Boss.  Neither*®  is  there  a 
term  more  consistently  misapplied. 

The  boss  isn’t  the  man  directly  over  you. 
He  isn't  the®®  man  who  heads  the  business. 
Your  job  is  your  boss.  There  is  no  more 
severe  tyrant,  no  more  wearing  despot,  than 
the  job*®  that  runs  the  man. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  Carl  Williams,  book¬ 
keeper.  Williams  lives  in  continual  terror  of 
his*®®  job.  He  is  positive  that  his  books  will 
m)t  balance  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He 
knows  he  will  be  unable  to'*®  get  his  state¬ 
ments  out  on  time.  He  frets  over  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  terms  on  a  certain  bill  were 
incorrectly'*®  quoted.  He  is  in  everlasting 
terror  of  anticipated  horrors. 

Williams’  job  runs  him.  Runs  him  with'*® 
a  ruthlessness  not  exceeded  by  Old  Scrooge 
himself.  It  tears  at  his  vitals.  It  traps  the 
normal  functioning  of'*®  his  mind  in  a  tor¬ 
tuous  maze  of  fears.  It  causes  errors  not  only 
in  Williams’  books  but  also  in  the*"®  book¬ 
keeping  of  his  life. 

Recognize  your  job  as  your  real  boss.  And 
then  determine  that  nothing  so  inanimate,  so**® 
intangible,  so  incapable  actually  of  reaching 
out  and  chaining  you  with  octopus-like  ten¬ 
tacles,**®  will  gain  mastery  over  you.  Make 
yourself  boss  of  your  job  and  you  have  trav¬ 
eled  a  long  way  over  the  road**®  that  leads 
to  business  longevity. 

The  first  step  in  a  campaign  to  control 
your  job  involves  the  conquest  of  fear.**® 
The  Hindus  have  an  axiom  which  declares 
that  fear  is  the  great  paralyzer.  It  softens  the 
strongest  muscles.*®®  It  slows  the  most  nim¬ 
ble  mind.  Destroy  fear,  say  the  Hindus,  and 
the  world  is  at  your  feet.  (315) 

Besieged  by  Bears 

By  ENOS  A.  MILLS 

(Reprinted  in  shorthand  from  Riverside  Literature 

Series  No.  241  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company) 

Two  old  prospectors,  Sullivan  and  Jason, 
once  took  me  in  for  the  night,  and  after  sup¬ 
per  they  related  a*®  number  of  interesting  ex¬ 


periences.  Among  these  tales  was  one  of  the 
best  bear  stories  I  have  ever*®  heard.  The 
story  was  told  in  the  graphic,  earnest  style 
often  possessed  by  those  who  have  lived 
strong,  stirring  lives  among*®  crags  and  pines. 
Although  twenty  years  had  gone  by,  these 
prospectors  still  had  a  vivid  recollection  of 
that  lively*®  night  when  they  were  besieged  by 
three  bears,  and  in  recounting  the  experience 
they  mingled  many  good  word-pictures'®®  of 
bear  behavior  with  their  exciting  and  amus¬ 
ing  story.  "This  happened,”  said  Sullivan,  “in 
spite  of  the  fact'*®  that  we  were  minding  our 
own  business  and  had  never  hunted  bears.” 

Tire  siege  occurred  at  their  log  cabin  dur¬ 
ing  the'*®  spring  of  1884.  They  were  pros¬ 
pecting  in  Geneva  Park,  where  they  had  been 
all  winter,  driving  a  tunnel.'*®  They  were  so 
nearly  out  of  supplies  that  they  could  not  wait 
for  snowdrifts  to  melt  out  of  the  trail.  Pro¬ 
visions  must'*®  be  had,  and  Sullivan  thought 
that,  by  allowing  twice  the  usual  time,  he 
could  make  his  way  down  through  the  drifts 
and*®®  get  back  to  the  cabin  with  them.  So 
one  morning,  after  telling  Jason  that  he  would 
be  back  the  next  evening,**®  he  took  their 
burro  and  set  off  down  the  mountain.  On  the 
way  home  next  day  Sullivan  had  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in**®  getting  the  loaded  burro  through 
the  snowdrifts,  and,  when  within  a  mile  of  the 
cabin,  they  stuck  fast.  Sullivan  unpacked**® 
and  rolled  the  burro  out  of  the  snow,  and 
was  busily  repacking,  when  the  animal’s  un¬ 
easiness  made**®  him  look  around. 

In  the  edge  of  the  woods  were  three  bears, 
apparently  a  mother  and  her  two  grown 
children.  They*®®  were  sniffing  the  air  and 
appeared  somewhat  excited.  The  old  bear 
would  rise  on  her  hind  paws,  sniff  the  air,  then 
drop  back**®  to  the  ground.  She  kept  her 
nose  pointed  toward  Sullivan,  but  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  look  at  him.  The  smaller  bears 
moved®*®  restlessly  about ;  they  would  walk  a 
few  steps  in  advance,  stand  erect,  draw  their 
forepaws  close  to  their  breasts,  and  sniff,  sniff, 
sniff**®  the  air,  in  all  directions.  Then  they 
would  slowly  back  up  to  the  old  bear.  They 
all  seemed  very  good-natured. 

When**®  Sullivan  was  unpacking  the  burro, 
the  wrapping  had  come  off  two  hams  which 
were  among  the  supplies,  and  the  wind  had**® 
carried  the  delicious  aroma  to  the  bears,  who 
were  just  out  of  their  winter  dens  after  weeks 
of  fasting.  O/**®  course,  sugar-cured  hams 
smelled  good  to  them.  Sullivan  repacked  the 
burro  and  went  on.  The  bears  quietly  eyed 
him  for**®  some  distance.  At  a  turn  in  the 
trail  he  looked  back  and  saw  the  bears  claw¬ 
ing  and  smelling  the  snow  on  which  the  pro¬ 
visions**®  had  lain  while  he  was  getting  the 
burro  out  of  the  snowdrift.  He  went  on  to 
the  cabin,  had  supper,  and  forgot**®  the  bears. 

The  log  cabin  in  which  he  and  Jason  lived 
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was  a  small  one;  it  had  a  door  in  the  side  and 
a  small®““  window  in  one  end.  The  roof  was 
made  of  a  layer  of  poles  thickly  covered  with 
earth.  A  large  shepherd-dog  often®'*'  shared 
the  cabin.  He  was  a  playful  fellow,  and  Sul¬ 
livan  often  romped  with  him.  Near  their  cabin 
were  some  vacant®***  cabins  of  other  pros¬ 
pectors,  who  had  “gone  out  for  the  winter” 
and  were  not  yet  back  for  summer  prospect- 
ing. 

The®*®  evening  was  mild,  and  as  soon  as 
supper  was  over  Sullivan  filled  his  pipe,  opened 
the  door,  and  sat  down  on®*®  the  edge  of  the 
bed  for  a  smoke,  while  Jason  washed  the 
dishes.  He  had  taken  only  a  few  pulls  at  his 
pipe  when*®®  there  was  a  rattling  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  Thinking  the  dog  was  outside,  Sullivan 
called,  “Why  don’t  you  go  round  to  the 
door?”**®  This  invitation  was  followed  by  a 
momentary  silettce,  then  smash !  a  piece  of 
sash  and  fragments  of  window**®  glass  flew 
past  Sullivan  and  rattled  on  the  floor.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet.  In  the  dim  candlelight 
he  saw  a  bear’s  head**®  coming  in  through 
the  window.  He  threw  his  pipe  of  burning 
tobacco  into  the  bear’s  face  and  eyes,  and 
grabbed  for  some**®  steel  drills  which  lay  in 
the  corner  on  the  floor.  The  earth  roof  had 
leaked,  and  the  drills  were  ice-covered  and 
frozen  fast  to*®®  the  floor.  (701) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

[Only  the  ten  words  italicised  are  beyond  the 
vocabulary  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.] 


Review  Sentences  on  the 
Manual  Lessons 

Adapted  from  "Daily  Lesson  Plans  for  Teaching 

Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  Sentence  Method," 
by  Zinman,  Strelsin,  and  Weitz 

Chapter  One 

UNIT  1.  (1)  He  cannot  go  in  there.  (2) 
Is  he  ailing?  (3)  He  can  add  well,  can 
he  not?  (4)  He  is  aiming  at  me. 

UNIT  2.  (5)  There  is  but  one  egg*®  in 

this  cake.  (6)  Eddy  made  the  team.  (7) 
Eddy  will  not  take  Mary  and  me.  (8)  This 
is  a  great  deed.  (9)  He  is  eager  to  get*®  to 
the  lake  with  his  dad. 

UNIT  3.  (10)  They  take  milk  and  cream. 
(11)  When  and  where  did  you  all  go  the 
other  day?  (12)  There  are  more  men  here 
than*®  you  need.  (13)  There  is  little  time  to 
get  at  the  truth. 

Chapter  Two 

UNIT  4.  (14)  Put  the  paper  over  the  flame. 
(IS)  She  will  not  go  to  the  affair.*® 

UNIT  5.  (16)  You  will  miss  the  chance 
your  chief  is  giving  you.  (17)  She  will  slip 


her  sable  wrap  over  her  dress.  (18)  He  is 
seeking  an  increase*®®  in  salary. 

UNIT  6.  (19)  He  fixes  anything  that  needs 
fixing.  (20)  I  mentioji  this  as  a  matter  of 
go(xl  taste.  (21 )  .Nothing’*®  is  to  be  shipped 
for  the  present.  (22)  Her  income  will  be  the 
same  as  his. 

Chapter  Three 

UNIT  7.  (23)  They  still  have  not  caught 
the  man  who  broke  the  law.’*®  (24)  It  did 
not  occur  to  Paul  that  the  loss  of  the  box 
would  also  mean  the  loss  of  his  job.  (25) 
He  will  get  a  loan  on’*®  his  home  and  open 
his  store  next  month. 

LIN  IT  8.  (26)  Will  you  ’phone  the  cashier 
for  me?  (27)  The  teacher  praised  my  art 
work  in  my  presence.’*®  (28)  The  company 
will  take  back  all  its  former  workers. 

UNIT  9.  (29)  I  thought  you  told  me  that 
the  cashier  at  the  theater  caught  the*®®  thief. 
(30)  The  county  officials  will  have  a  meeting 
at  the  theater  a  week  from  today.  (31)  1 
heartily  agree  with**®  the  complaint  expressed 
by  the  Health  Committee.  (32)  I  should  be 
able  to  work  on  this  desk  as  well  as  on  any 
other**®  desk  in  the  office. 

Chapter  Four 

UNIT  10.  (33)  The  woman  will  cook  the 
supper.  (34)  Shall  I  cut  the  coat  for  my  suit 
today,  or  shall  we  start  it**®  some  other  time? 
(35)  The  cautious  business  man  would  not 
take  a  chance  on  these  issues.  (36)  The  sea 
gull  was  on  the  smooth,  cool  lake.**® 

UNIT  11.  (37)  Will  you  agree  to  wait  and 
watch  the  width  of  the  wall  they  have  already 
started  building  near  the  water?  (38)  Is  it*®® 
queer  that  this  twin  would  rather  not  swim 
in  swift  water?  (39)  I  suppose  you  will  get 
ahead  quickly. 

UNIT  12.  (40)  Did  you  bring  any**®  yarn 
for  my  sweater?  (41)  I  know  I  am  not 
wrong  in  telling  you  that  the  officials  of  this 
bank  will  allow  the  loan.**®  (42)  The  banker 
envied  the  strength  of  the  young  employee. 
(43)  I  read  some  exceedingly  good  stories  by 
an  unknown  author.**® 

Chapter  Five 

UNIT  13.  (44)  I  was  much  annoyed  to 

find  that  voucher.  (45)  If  you  will  try  using 
this  kind  of  wire,  you  will  find  it  very**®  sat¬ 
isfactory.  (46)  We  now  have  your  letter  on 
file. 

UNIT  14.  (47)  I  think  the  design  of  the 
radio  is  unique,  but  the*®®  price  is  far  too  high. 
(48)  Science  considers  cereal  a  very  good 
food.  (49)  He  made  a  genuine  try  to  re¬ 
duce**®  his  expenses. 

UNIT  15.^  (50)  The  bill  for  the  lumber 
will  be  due  in  two  days  (51)  Dear  Sir:  We 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  Brown’s  Lunch 
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Room,“®  which,  as  you  know  has  been  closed 
for  part  of  the  summer,  will  resume  business 
on  the  first  of  September.  (52)  Do  you 
think**®  the  new  process  can  be  used  with 
profit  ? 

Chapter  Six 

UNIT  16.  (53)  They  are  using  the  oil  from 
the  land  around  the  laundry  for  which  bonds 
have**®  just  been  issued.  (54)  The  partners 
took  out  a  joint  account  at  the  bank.  (55)  We 
sold  the  sealed  folder  because  we  could  not 
see*®®  that  it  would  yield  us  anything. 

UNIT  17.  (56)  The  carpenter  will  endeavor 
to  move  this  wood  before  the  pageant.  (57) 
W’hy  not  appoint**®  a  man  and  empower  him 
to  inquire  into  the  deficit  in  this  division. 

UNIT  18.  (58)  We  depend  on  you**®  for 
definite  decisions  in  important  matters.  (59) 
We  had  to  confess  that  we  did  not  like  the 
display. 

Chapter  Seven 

UNIT  19.  (60)  I  have®*®  written  to  get  an 
extension  of  time  in  the  impending  trial  be¬ 
cause  of  new  evidence  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented.®*®  (61)  I  assume  that  your  estimate 
of  the  victim’s  loss  is  based  on  an  examination 
of  the  items. 

UNIT  20.  (62)  The*®®  Commerce  Club  will 
hold  a  meeting  tonight  pertaining  to  the  new 
charter.  (63)  Tins  card  is  really  a  work  of 
art.  (64)  A**®  written  guarantee  goes  with 
each  oil  burner.  (65)  The  pattern  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  concern. 

UNIT  21.  (66)  If  you  cannot  get  the 

check**®  certified,  please  notify  us  immedi¬ 
ately.  (67)  Do  not  forget  to  furnish  us  with 
character  references.®*®  (68)  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  the  package  for  you,  myself.  (69)  I  am 
sorry  that  you  do  not  like  the  furniture. 

Chapter  Eight 

UNIT  22.  (70)  It**®  is  our  earnest  request 
that  you  do  not  repeat  the  experience  you 
have  just  gone  through.  (71)  This  fact  will 
bear  directly*®®  on  the  latest  contest.  (72) 
It  is  evident  that  the  residents  will  elect  him 
because  of  his  good  acts. 

UNIT  23.  (73)  Do**®  you  admit  that  he 
may  demand  his  dividend?  (74)  He  de¬ 
manded  that  we  submit  our  alternate  brief  to¬ 
day.  (75)  This**®  subway  extends  to  the  new 
suburb. 

UNIT  24.  (76)  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
explanation.  (77)  I  should  like  to  have  a  week 
or**®  two  in  order  to  prepare  a  booklet  of 
merit.  (78)  I  should  like  to  have  you  call  in 
order  to  see  our  new  samples**®  of  leather. 

Chapter  Nine 

UNIT  25.  (79)  Our  agent  will  arrive  in  a 
day  or  two.  (80)  The  amount  of  the  dis¬ 


count  is  not  sufficient.  (81)  It*®®  is  our  cus¬ 
tom  to  make  financial  statements  monthly. 

UNIT  26.  (82)  We  appreciate  your  cour¬ 
tesy  in  sending  the  illustrations.**®  (83)  The 
association  conducts  frequent  meetings.  (84) 
Specify  when  your  agent  will  be  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory.**® 

UNIT  27.  (85)  The  cost  of  repairs  would 
be  $5(X)  everywhere.  (86)  The  repairs  will 
amount  to  a  few  thousand**®  dollars.  (87) 
Meantime,  my  money  is  earning  5  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Chapter  Ten 

UNIT  28.  (88)  He  controlled  the  contract 
for  the  centralization®"®  of  the  various  units 
of  the  corporation.  (89)  This  extraordinary 
electric  light  was  manufactured*®®  exclusively 
by  this  company. 

UNIT  29.  (90)  He  declared  that  there  was 
a  disagreement  over  the  500,000“*®  bushels  of 
wheat  that  Mr.  McNulty  declined  to  accept. 
(91)  I  doubt  whether  the  crowd  will  over¬ 
look  this**®  unparalleled  postage  tax,  even  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances.  (92)  You  will  su¬ 
perintend  the  transportation  of**®  the  trans¬ 
ferred  goods  to  the  shipyard. 

UNIT  30.  (93)  I  understood  that  you  had 
the  $500,(XX)  deal  under®*®  consideration  for 
a  short  time.  (94)  I  cannot  understand  why 
you  did  not  enter  into  the  deal  for  several 
hundred*®®®  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  that 
were  sold  over  the  counter  last  week.  (95) 
This  job  is  better  than  any  you  have  done*®*® 
before.  (96)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sub¬ 
way  is  quicker  than  traveling  by  motor. 

Chapter  Eleven 

UNIT  31.  (97)  Your  promotion  depends 

on*®*®  your  efficiency  and  patience.  (98)  You 
can  secure  a  position  at  once  through  our 
agency.  (99)  Kindly  report  the*®*®  actual 
shortage  at  once.  (100)  The  magnificent  view 
was  inspiring.  (101)  The  contractor  was  in¬ 
jured  during  the*®*®  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

UNIT  32.  (102)  Practical  experience  is  re¬ 
quired  for  this  position.  (103)  There  is  a 
possibility**®®  of  securing  subscriptions  in  this 
locality.  (104)  The  medical  society  under¬ 
takes  experimental***®  work. 

UNIT  33.  (105)  This  phonograph  came 
C.  O.  D.  (106)  The  authorities  will  send  you 
an  order  blank.  (107)  The  selling  price  is***® 
less  than  the  list  price.  (108)  The  Canadian 
Pacific  connects  with  the  Union  Pacific. 

Chapter  Twelve 

UNIT  34.  (109)  Detroit  is  a  shipping***® 
center  for  Michigan.  (110)  This  train  stops 
at  Newark,  Elizabeth,  and  Philadelphia. 

UNIT  35.  (Ill)  I  prefer  that  Mr.***®  Ken¬ 
sington  go  to  Birmingham.  (112)  This  draft 
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is  on  the  First  National  Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri.  (113)  He  came  to'*“®  Toronto  from 
I^uisville,  Kentucky. 

UNIT  36.  (114)  good  bookkeeper  keeps 
his  books  up  to  date.  (115)  Will  Congress 
enact  this  legislation”*®  this  year?  (116)  In 
all  probability  this  mortgage  will  be  renewed. 
(117)  This  salesman  is  indispensable  to”‘® 
the  wholesale  house.  (1243) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

From  the  Winning  Sets  in  the  Last  Gregg  News 
Letter  Contest 

Submitted  by  Esther  C.  Varney,  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Violet  Amoral,  Kaimuki,  Honolulu,  Hawaii', 
and  Jean  H’elsh,  Massillon,  Ohio 

Gray  Stores,  Inc. 

450-453  Smail  Avenue 
Jensen,  Illinois*® 

Gentlemen : 

I  was  surprised  upon  the  receipt  of  your  let¬ 
ter  of  October  1,  asking  for  immediate  pay¬ 
ment*®  of  bills  of  August  15. 

These  bills  were  paid  on  September  10  and 
receipted  in  your  collection  department*®  by 
No.  12.  Perhaps  the  duplicate  receipt  has  been 
misfiled. 

Your  prompt  investigation  and  reply  will*® 
be  appreciated. 

Earnestly  yours,  (87) 

City  Publishing  Company 

Honolulu 

Hawaii 

Gentlemen : 

Re:  Our  invoice  G  7153  of*®  December  13. 

I  am  going  to  be  decorated!  Either  with 
tin  cans  or  honest-to-goodness  medals.*® 
What  for,  I  presume  you  are  wondering? 

Well,  it  is  like  this.  We  are  closing  our 
books  for  the  annual  audit*®  and  I  am  trying, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  get  in  those  past  due 
items  that  appear  in  your  account. 

By*®  attaching  your  check  for  $46.85  to 
this  letter  you  can  guess  for  yourself  what 
kind”®  of  decorations  I  am  going  to  receive. 
Many  thanks  for  your  cooperation. 

Cordially  yours,  (119) 

Mrs.  John  Kay 
5011  Chestnut  Road 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Madam ; 

According  to  arrangements*®  made  when 
you  purchased  your  garment  on  our  lay-away 
plan  you  agreed  to  pay  $5.00  every  30*®  days 
until  the  garment  was  fully  paid  for. 

At  the  present  time  your  lay-away  account 
shows  a  delinquent  balance*®  of  $33.00,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  an  oversight  on  your  part,  and 
you  will,  no  doubt,  desire  to*®  correct  this 
condition.  Prompt  payment  according  to  ar¬ 
rangements  makes  for  pleasant  business  rela¬ 
tions  and  adds  to”®  one’s  credit  standing 
and  prestige. 


Of  course,  if  you  do  not  intend  to  continue 
payment  on  your  lay-away  in”®  accordance 
with  the  above  arrangements,  kindly  advise 
us,  so  that  we  may  return  the  garment  to 
stock,  as  at”®  the  present  time  the  garment 
laid  away  for  you  is  not  available  for  sale 
to  anyone  else.  Should  we  not”®  hear  from 
you  within  5  days  from  the  above  date,  either 
as  to  your  intentions  or  an  additional  pay¬ 
ment,**®  w’e  will  take  it  for  granted  that  your 
intention  is  to  forfeit  your  deposit,  which  will 
automatically*®®  absolve  you  from  further  pay¬ 
ment  and  permit  us  to  return  your  garment 
to  stock. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter**® 
your  immediate  attention,  and  assuring  you  of 
our  appreciation  of  your  kind  patronage,  we**® 
are.  Very  truly  yours,  (244) 

The  Sea-Goin3  Monkey  an<d 
the  Life-Saving  Dolphin 

From  “Basic  Fables,’’  issued  by  Hollingsw'orth  & 
IVhitney  Company,  manufacturers  of  Basic  Bond 

A  sea-going  Monkey  (relates  Aesop)  who 
was  on  board  in  the  role  of  sailors’  mascot, 
met  with  shipwreck  off  the*®  coast  of  Athens. 
As  he  was  struggling  in  the  brine  at  the  side 
of  the  capsized  ship,  a  Dolphin  swam  by. 
Thinking  him*®  to  be  one  of  the  unfortunate 
sailors,  the  Dolphin  took  him  on  his  back  and 
struck  out  for  shore. 

As  they  were  headed*®  straight  for  Piraeus, 
busy  seaport  town  of  Athens,  the  Dolphin 
wondered  whether  the  Monkey  would  be 
landed*®  among  countrymen,  and  asked  if  he 
were  an  Athenian.  “To  be  sure!”  replied  the 
Monkey,  basking  in  his  good*®®  fortune,  “and 
a  scion  of  one  of  the  first  families,  too.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  Dolphin,  “of  course 
you  know  Piraeus.”**®  “Ah,  good  old  Piraeus,” 
bluffed  the  Monkey,  who  thought  this  must  be 
the  name  of  some  prominent  citizen,  “he’s  one 
of**®  my  bosom  friends.” 

Filled  with  righteous  indignation  at  such 
gross  deceitfulness,  the  Dolphin  dived  to  the 
bottom,  leaving**®  the  Monkey  to  the  fate  of 
the  waves. 

An  imposter  is  soon  detected. 

(An  unfounded  claim,  like  murder,  will 
out.)  (180) 

January  O.  G.  A.  Test 

As  truly  as  that  oil  and  water  do  not  mix, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  men  that  will  not 
merge  their  ideas.  This  main  cleaving*®  in 
the  whole  tale  of  life  is  the  subtle,  all-per¬ 
vading  dividing  of  mankind  into  the  man  of 
facts  and*®  the  man  of  feeling.  And  not  by 
what  they  are  or  do  can  they  be  told  one 
from  the  other,  but  by  their  thinking.*®  Hap¬ 
pily  most  of  us  are  neither  quite  the  one  nor 
quite  the  other,  because  between  the  red- 
blooded  of  each  kind  there*®  is  real  dislike 
far  deeper  than  the  objections  of  race  or 
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Cfeed.  Sooner  shall  the  wolf  live  in  peace 
with  the  bull  than’“®  that  the  man  of  feeling 
shall  be  housed  with  the  man  of  facts.  There 
is  no  bridging  the  gorge  that  divides  their 
two  wxjrlds.  (119) 

Ocean  Springs  Furnish 
Drink  ins  Water 

(Key  to  December  “Talent  Teaser") 

Many  years  ago  visitors  to  such  Pacific 
islands  as  Easter  Island  and  the  Melanesia 
group,*®  brought  back  stories  of  natives  who 
drank  salt  water.  They  told  of  the  scarcity  of 
fresh  water  and  of  seeing  the*®  islanders  swim 
out  to  sea  to  drink,  and  for  years  this  unusual 
habit  was  accepted  as  a  fact. 

It  is*®  true  the  natives  drank  from  the  ocean, 
but  not  of  salt  water.  There  are  many  fresh¬ 
water  springs  gushing  from  the*®  ocean-bottom 
closely  surrounding  the  islands,  and  it  is  from 
these  springs  that  the  natives  obtained  much 
of  their  drinking*®®  water.  When  thirsty  the 
dusky  islanders  swim  to  the  location  of  one 
of  these  submarine  springs  in  pairs.  One**® 
dives  to  the  bottom  and,  while  the  other  stands 
upon  him  to  hold  him  down,  drinks  the  fresh 
water  before  it  mixes**®  with  the  salt.  (142) 

More  About  Annuities 

From  "What  Everybody  Wants  to  Know  About 
Annuities" 

By  S.  W.  Fitch 

(Copyright,  1934,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.) 
Used  by  special  permission  of  author  and 
publishers 

Those  desiring  long  life  should  buy  annui¬ 
ties.  It  is  by  no  means  a  joke  that  annuitants 
live  longer  than*®  do  other  people.  Tlie  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  once  lost  many  millions  by 
selling  annuities  based  on  an*®  expectancy  ta¬ 
ble  that  had  proved  satisfactory  for  ordinary 
life  insurance.  The  annuitants  lived*®  so  much 
longer  than  was  expected  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  finally  gave  up  the  business  in  disgust 
and  did  not*®  resume  it  again  for  some  years, 
and  then  on  a  different  expectancy  basis.  It 
is  now  so  well  established*®®  that  annuitants 
outlive  other  insured  people  that  all  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  use  a  special**®  expectancy 
table  in  computing  annuity  rates. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  unusual  lon- 
gez'ity^*°  of  annuitants.  The  first  is  that  they 
are  a  Je//-selected  healthy  group.  No  one 
with  an  inruroWe**®  disease  would  be  likely 
to  buy  an  annuity.  Neither  could  such  a  per¬ 
son  get  life  insurance.  But  there  are**®  bor¬ 
derline  cases  where  disease  is  suspected,  yet 
cannot  be  proved.  Such  persons  probably 
would  not  buy  annuities.*®®  The  person  buy¬ 
ing  an  annuity  is  usually  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  he  will  not  be**®  shart-li\ed.  This  gives 
the  annuity  group  more  than  normal  longevity. 

If  it  is  true,  as  is  so  often**®  asserted,  that 


worry  kills  more  people  past  sixty  than  does 
disease,  then  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  sec¬ 
ond**®  reason  why  annuitants  live  long.  With 
sure  income  and  no  investment  responsibilities 
they  are  little**®  affected  by  the  financial  in¬ 
stabilities  brought  on  by  unsettled  business 
conditions.  The  cares  that  shorten^'^'^  the  lives 
of  less  fortunate  or  less  foresighted  people  do 
not  affect  them.  The  companies  that  have 
been  writing**®  annuities  for  any  considerable 
time  have  a  surprising  number  of  annuitants 
past  the**®  hundred-year  mark. 

Annuities  are  the  most  stable  of  all  incomes. 
The  great  companies  writing  them  are  as 
strong®*®  as  the  nation  itself,  for  their  mem¬ 
bership  extends  into  every  state  and  their  in¬ 
vestments  reach  into®*®  every  sound  enterprise. 
These  companies  have  demonstrated  their  sta¬ 
bility  by  surz’hdng  all  the  dangers*®®  of  the 
past  fifty  years,  and  their  organization  is  so 
sound  that  they  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to**®  endure  whatever  strain  the  future  may 
bring.  Their  unfailing  service  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone  for**®  whom  the  business 
system  has  provided  a  moderate  surplus.  Only 
recently  has  their  service  begun  to**®  be  appre¬ 
ciated  in  this  country.  (467) 

(The  correct  word  from  each  pair  of  words  in  type 
in  the  shorthand  plates  appears  here  in  italics.  All 
other  words  can  be  read  by  any  student  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.) 

Wise  Words 

The  best  preparation  for  the  future  is  doing 
your  best  in  the  present.. — L-ambert  (15) 
Common  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree  is 
what  the  world  calls  wisdom. — Coleridge  (14) 
A  knowledge  of  words  is  the  gate  of  schol¬ 
arship. — Wilson  (10) 

One  person  I  have  to  make  good :  myself. — 
R.  L.  Stc^’cnson.  (11) 

Simplicity,  of  all  things,  is  the  hardest  to 
be  copied. — Steele.  (11) 

Executive  ability  is  deciding  quickly  and 
getting  somebody  else  to  do  the  work. — J.  G. 
Pollard  (20) 

If  and  when  you  knock  at  the  door  of  op¬ 
portunity,  it  might  be  well  to  bring  an  axe 
along — you  may  have  to  chop  your  way 
through. — Amelia  Earhart  (26) 

Nurture  your  mind  with  great  thoughts. — 
Disraeli  (7) 

Economy  is  the  art  of  making  the  most  of 
life. — G.  B.  Shaw  (12) 

The  whole  of  heraldry  and  chivalry  is  in 
courtesy. — Emerson  (13) 

To  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  another  is  to 
partake  of  it. — Austin  (15) 

Funny  Stories 

A  Bit  ThickI 

English  Visitor:  You  have  a  great  many 
mountains  here. 

Swiss  Guide:  Yes,  we  had  so  much  land 
we  had  to  put  it  in  piles.  (20) 
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Re-Cross  Examination 

lawyer:  Did  you  ever  meet  a  fellow  down 
there  with  one  left  named  Sanders? 

Witness  { ponderituj ) :  What  was  the  name 
of®"  the  other  leg?  (23) 

Mixing  Chemistry  and  Commerce 

Chemistry  Professor ;  What  can  you  tell 
me  about  nitrates? 

Student :  Well — er — they  are  a  lot  cheaper 
than  day  rates.  (20) 

Welcome  Optimism 

Collector :  I'll  call  again  tomorrow,  and 
hope  you’ll  have  some  money  to  pay  this  bill. 

Customer:  Please  do.  It  is*®  a  real  pleas¬ 
ure  to  meet  an  optimist  like  you.  (29) 

Raspberries! 

First  Actor:  The  last  time  I  played  in  this 


part  the  people  could  he  heard  applauding  ten 
blocks  away. 

Second  Actor:*®  Is  that  so?  What  was 
going  on  there?  (20) 

Deadline 

The  student  reporter  had  just  submitted  his 
editorial  for  the  day  to  the  editor.  Leaving 
the*®  editorial  room,  he  began  to  reflect  uixm 
what  he  had  written  and  decided  to  go  back 
to  change*®  something  in  it. 

“I  have  a  few  corrections  to  make  on  the 
editorial  that  I  submitted,"  he  told  the*® 
etlitor. 

The  editor  reached  into  the  waste  basket  and 
pulled  out  the  editorial. 

“All  right,  but  make  it*®  snappy — the  waste 
baskets  will  be  emptied  in  five  minutes.”  (90) 

The  "Rising"  Generation 

Mother :  Why.  daughter,  when  I  was  your 
age  I  thought  nothing  of  getting  up  at  five  in 
the  morning. 

Jane  Casey:  P®  don’t  think  much  of  it 
either,  mother.  (26) 


BEAUTIFUL 

EMBLEMS 


The  pins  shown  here  are  the  emblems 
testifying  to  unusual  skill  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  When  your  students  have 
passed  the  O.  G.  A.,  O.  A.  T.,  and  Com¬ 
petent  Typist  Tests  at  150  or  more  words 
a  minute  they  are  entitled  to  wear  these 
marks  of  merits,  and  may  well  be  proud  to 
do  so.  Each  pin  shown  here  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  50c  by  those  holding  the  proper 
certificate.  The  Gregg  pin  shown  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  may  be  worn  by  any 
writer  or  student  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  The 
Transcription  Test  pin  may  be  had  also 
with  the  numbers  60  or  80,  according  to 
the  certificate  won.  The  price  is  the  same. 


Gold  C.  T.  Pin 
for  SO  words 
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4  Questions 

OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  EVERY  BUSINESS 
TEACHER.  CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THEM? 

Do  you  feel  that  your  present  typewriter  equipment  requires 
too  frequent  service  or  repairs? 

Are  your  students  handicapped  by  worn-out  equipment  that 
will  not  do  the  proper  job? 

Does  your  reputation  as  a  teacher  suffer  because  it  is  humanly 
impossible  to  obtain  minimum  skills  on  the  equipment  you 
have  ? 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  radically  new  improvements  on 
the  improved  Remington  16  .  .  .  and  the  new  Remington 
Noiseless  Model  10  that  includes  23  separate  important 
mechanical  improvements? 

rNURING  the  past  five  years  Remington  Rand  has  been  making 
new  typewriter  history.  New  types  of  construction  have  been 
developed  and  radical  changes  made.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  your 
equipment  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  mail  the  coupon  toda^  for  a 
free  analysis.  Our  trained  representative  will  be  glad  to  make  a 
survey  of  your  requirements  at  no  cost  to  you.  You  wfill  be  under 
no  obligation  to  follow  any  of  the  recommendations  he  may  make. 

Don’t  delay.  Clip  coupon  now! 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


REMINGTON  RAND  INC.  m-::\v.i35 

Remington  I'ypewritcr  Division 
465  Washington  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

YES,  I  should  like  to  have  your  representative  call  for  an  analysis 
of  our  equipment,  without  obligation. 

Name  . 

Address  .  . 

School  .  . 


When  answering  this  questionnaire  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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SEVENTEEN  MAJOR  IMPROVEMENTS 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  arc  in- 
vited  to  consult  their  local  Royal  represen¬ 
tatives  for  the  details  of  Royal’s  Replacement 
Plan.  This  incurs  no  obligation.  Train  your 
students  on  the  machine  they  will  use  in 
business!  •  Royal  Typewriter  Company, 
Inc.,  •  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
•  Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


rtERE  is  another  example  of  the 
truly  scientific  attention  which  Royal 
gives  to  every  detail.  Royal’s  new 
Finger  Comfort  Keys  are  flat,  smooth, 
with  no  projecting  curbs  or  rims! 
They  not  only  enable  the  operator  to 
type  faster  and  with  greater  ease, 
but,  even  more  important,  they  protect 
the  delicate  nerves  of  the  finger  tips. 
Call  upon  or  ’phone  any  Royal  dealer. 
He  will  gladly  explain  the  many  other 
features  exclusive  with  the  New  and 
Greater  Easy-Writing  Royal. 


When  Purchasing  your  Royals  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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.  It  may  have  been 

RESTLESS  NIGHT 


.  .  .  .  even  a  hurried  breakfast,  or  a  missed  train.  But,  whatever  the 
cause,  when  the  boss  is  in  "one  of  those  moods,"  he'll  be  doubly 
annoyed  if  the  pencil  point  breaks  in  the  middle  of  dictation. 

Better  have  your  students  switch  now  to  the  new  No.  3555  Venus- 
Velvet  pencil.  It  will  save  lots  of  embarrassing  situations.  The 
patented  "colloidal"  lead*  is  much  stronger — the  point  doesn't  break 
nearly  so  often — and  it  writes  so  much  smoother,  easier,  and  longer 
before  resharpening. 

They  will  also  like  the  handy  disc-shaped  typewriter  eraser  with  its 
convenient  pencil  handle.  The  No.  3555  Venus-Velvet  is  the  most 
efficient  pencil  ever  made  for  stenographers.  That's  why  it's  endorsed 
by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Have  your  students  get  a  Venus-Velvet  today  and  notice  how  soon 
their  shorthand  shows  improvement.  Only  5c  at  all  leading  stationers 
and  office  supply  houses. 

AMERICAN  PENCIL  COMPANY,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


TEACHERS— Write  today  for  free 
copy  of  Dictation  Facts  Leaflet  No. 
13 — "The  Story  of  the  Lead  Pencil." 
It  is  an  interesting  dictation  exercise 
of  730  standard  words  for  your  classes. 


\/enus- 

Yeivet 

PENCILS 


When  buying  V enus-V elveis  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Gregg  Typing 

The  Trial-and'Success  Method 


Research  studies  have  made  GREGG  TYPING 
the  triahand'success  method. 

GREGG  TYPING  is  the  only  text  applying  uni' 
formly  the  psychological  principles  of  skill  mastery. 
These  principles  predominate.  They  chart  the  route  to 
action  and  achievement. 

GREGG  TYPING  is  the  first  text  to  build  the 
keyboard  lessons  on  the  facts  disclosed  by  motion' 
picture  studies  instead  of  on  theoretical  and  unscientific 
conclusions. 

The  authors  of  GREGG  TYPING  have  not  set 
down  on  paper  what  they  think  the  fingers  of  a  typist 
do  in  reaching  from  one  key  to  another  and  in  stroking 
a  key.  Instead,  they  have  taken  motion  pictures  of  the 
fingers  of  expert  typists  in  action  and,  by  studying  these 
pictures  minutely,  they  have  discovered  how  skillful 
fingers  really  do  reach  and  stroke. 

Every  step  in  GREGG  TYPING  is  charted;  every 
chart  is  the  result  of  scientific  investigation. 

To  meet  different  school  situations,  Gregg  Typing  is 
published  in  five  different  editions. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago 

Toronto 


San  Francisco 
London  Sydney 


Boston 


Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Maximum  Writing  Visibility. . .  Immediate 
Response  of  the  Optic  Nerve  .  .  .  No  Eye- 
strain  . . .  No  Nervestrain  . . .  No  Doubt .  .  . 

(3‘^LY  black  ink — not  gray  pencil  writing — ON  WHITE 
PAPER  gives  shorthand  notes  these  outstanding  advantages. 
Mr.  Gregg  himself  uses  and  recommends  INK,  for  most  efficient 
shorthand  writing. 

Lines  in  pencil  thicken  and  “soften''  to  gray  as  the  lead  wears 
down,  with  the  result  that  the  shorthand  characters  frequently 
become  indistinct  or  smudged.  Transcribing  such  notes  is  difficult. 
Inaccuracies,  eyestrain,  nervestrain,  and  doubt  increase  with  every 
line  transcribed. 


HIGGINS'  Eternal  Black  Writ¬ 
ing  Ink  helps  eliminate  these 
hazards  to  quick  and  accurate 
notetaking  and  transcribing.  It 
is  widely  preferred  by  short¬ 
hand  champions,  reporters  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  and  many 
courts,  and  by  stenographers  in 
business  everywhere. 

The  sharp  contrast,  the  crisp, 
uniform  lines  of  HIGGINS' 
Black  Writing  Ink  on  white 
paper  have  an  attraction — as 
well  as  a  practical  value  that 


is  daily  converting  many  short¬ 
hand  writers.  Forever  black 
and  permanent,  the  superiority 
of  shorthand  and  all  other 
types  of  writing  in  HIGGINS' 
Eternal  Ink  is  immediately 
apparent. 

TRY  HIGGINS'  ETERNAL 
BLACK  WRITING  INK  and 
see  for  yowself.  10 f  the  stan¬ 
dard  2-oz.  bottle.  At  most 
good  stationers',  druggists',  and 
Woolworth  stores. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  8C  CO.,  INC.,  271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H  1  G  G  1  X  S  ’ 

Eternal  black  Writing  Ink 

When  ordering  Higgins'  Eternal  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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You  keep  your  fingers  clean  if  you  use 
Micrometric  Carbon  paper.  A  scale, 
actually  a  part  of  each  sheet  of  carbon 
paper,  makes  it  possible  to  remove  the 
carbon  paper  quickly,  easily,  and  with¬ 
out  smudging. 

UP-TO-DATE  GREGG  SCHOOLS 
USE  MICROMETRIC 

In  translating  notes  on  the  typewriter, 
you  now  learn  to  use  the  horizontal 
scale  on  your  typewriter.  But  that’s  only 
half  the  lesson.  For  the  first  time.  Micro¬ 


metric  makes  possible  vertical  measure¬ 
ments,  too.  The  result:  Neater  letters, 
more  uniform  margins.  No  school  is 
completely  up-to-date  until  every  class 
knows  about  this  modern  improvement. 

If  your  school  supply  department  is  not 
now  stocking  Micrometric,  ask  them  to 
send  for  some  special  school  packs  now. 
Now  is  the  time  to  learn  about  this 
great  carbon  paper  invention. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

17  Amherst  St.  Cambridge,  Hass. 


NOTE  TO  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENTS:  We  have  arranged  for  distribution 
of  Micrometric  Carbon  Packs  for  school  supply  departments  through  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  Use  the  Coupon  for  ordering. 


Greoo  Publishing  Company 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me _ packs  of  Micrometric  Carbon  Paper  for  school  use  at  7%  cents 

per  pack  plus  postage.  Address  bill  to 


Name _ 

School _ _ 

Strppt 

City 

State 

When  buying  Webster  products  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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GRATIS 


Itranchvs  in  all  principal  cities 


Distributors  all  over  the  World 


SIX  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVKNLF.  •  •  •  CHICAGO 


Woodstock  Typewriter  Company 


TKAI^HKRS  fvfrywliere  have  fouiKl  tliet^e  school  aids  iu- 
vaiiiahle.  The  service  iiieludes  monthly  Speed  Tests,  Progress 
Cdiarts,  keyhoard  ('harts,  and  Student  Awanls  for  merit,  including 
a  stone-set  Gold  Knihh‘ni  for  excellence.  Both  teacher  and  student 
will  lind  these  helps  a  real  ai«l  to  better,  (piicker  results. 

If  you  would  like  furtln‘r  information  about  these  helps  write 


WOODSTOCK 

offers  you  these  velueble 

TEACHING  HELPS 


A  TOUCH  OF 
THE  FINGER 


now  replaces 

A  SWEEP  OF 
THE  ARM... 


Electric  return  saves  the  waste  motion  formerly  required  to  return 
the  carriage  by  hand.  Shifting  for  capitals  is  also  electric.  The  result 
is  faster,  easier,  neater  typing.  The  keyboard  is  standard.  There  is 
no  new  touch  to  learn.  For  a  complete  demonstration  of  Burroughs 
Electric  Carriage  Typewriter  call  the  local  Burroughs  office. 
Write  for  ^^Dictation  Facts  No.  5^^ 

BURROUGHS 


ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE 


TYPEWRITER 

TypewriUr  Division— BU RROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY— Detroit,  Michigan 


